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Art. 1—Memoir of the Right Honourable Hugh Elliot. By the 
Countess oF Minto. Edinburgh, 1868. 


THE position of a diplomatist is, in some respects, less 
favourable to the gratification of personal ambition than that 
of an officer of rank in the army or the navy. The most im- 
portant part of the diplomatist’s work is unseen, and is un- 
known to the great body of his countrymen. He may convey 
to his Government the most ample details of his proceedings, 
but, in most cases, it would be inexpedient and in many injuri- 
ous to the national interests to make these public. If, for ex- 
ample, he has succeeded in conducting, with consummate ability, 
to a satisfactory conclusion, discussions which threatened to pro- 
duce « rupture between his own Government and that to which 
he is accredited, he has rendered an important service to the 
State; but it can rarely be desirable to make public in detail 
all that passed in the course of such a negotiation. It is gene- 
rally more conducive to the maintenance of a good understand- 
ing between the parties, that these details should be kept out of 
sight, if not forgotten ; but without a knowledge of these, of all 
the difficulties he has had to contend with, and of the manner 
in which he surmounted them, the diplomatist’s merits cannot 
be duly appreciated. He must therefore be content, in most 
cases, even on occasions of the greatest success, to forego the 
popular appreciation which attends success in the other branches 
of the public service. Such, at least, was the position of our 
ambassadors and envoys in the last century. 

For diplomatists, however, who have been men of mark in 
their generation, there may come a time, but not till they and 
their contemporaries have passed away, when some friendly 
hand, shaking the dust of many years from the papers they 
have left, gives a truthful picture of a man who, it may be, 
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was known and admired at almost every court in Europe, 
revives the memory of his talents, accomplishments, and public 
services, and contributes authentic materials for the history 
of the times in which he lived. 

This is what, in the memoir of her grandfather, Lady Minto 
has done with much ability and judgment, and with a candour, 
vivacity, and grace, that make doubly attractive the story of 
a life which, even in rougher hands, could not have failed to 
be full of interest. The available mass of papers appears to 
have been such as would have furnished materials for several 
volumes ; but although the labour of selection must have been 
great, and often perplexing, we do not doubt that it was wise to 
compress the memoir into a single volume. It is to be regretted 
that equal self-denial has not always been exercised by those 
who have undertaken similar tasks. It is better for both sub- 
ject and author that the readers of a Memoir or a “ Correspond- 
ence ” should wish the book to be longer than that they should 
complain of its being too long. 


“With the laudable desire,” says Lady Minto, “to begin at the 
beginning, I should gladly trace the manner in which my grandfather’s 
earliest years were spent, but unfortunately I have no means of doing 
so; the oldest letter in my possession is of the date of 1762, when 
he was ten years old, and was living with his family at Twickenham ; 
and in none of the subsequent letters have I found any internal evi- 
dence as to the locality which they looked upon as home. In none 
is there any allusion to favourite haunts, to gardens or games, to 
dependants or pets; nothing to show affection for home as a place. 
Strong family affection has been ever a characteristic of the race, and 
to be together was at all times an object of tenderest longing, but 
where the meeting should take place seems to have been a matter of 
indifference." 

“T therefore suppose that during the youth of the family their 
parents led an unsettled life, probably dividing their time between 
Parliamentary duties in London and visits to relations in Edinburgh, 
oceasionally living at Lochgelly and occasionally at Minto. It is 
possible, too, that the home life may not have been of the kind to make 
itself remembered with unmixed pleasure. Sir Gilbert was a grave, 
highly cultivated man, immersed in politics, and, like all fathers of 
his time, he seems to have inspired his family with as much awe as 
admiration. 

“Lady Elliot, clever, high-spirited, and imaginative, was not, like 
one who filled her place in after years, 


‘Blessed with a temper, whose unclouded ray, 
Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day.” 


Her preference for those of her children who most resembled herself 
was openly avowed, and in Isabella and Hugh, she cultivated rather 
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than repressed the uncontrolled sensibility, the romantic impulsiveness 
of character, and ‘high imaginings,’ which, in the case of the sister, 
probably increased constitutional tendencies to the extent of rendering 
them morbid, and which in that of the brother diminished the success- 
fulness of his career and the happiness of his life. Her eldest son 
Gilbert and her youngest daughter Eleanor, were not supposed by her 
to be of the porcelain clay of which the rest were made, and her allu- 
sions, soon after Hugh left her, to Gilbert’s coldness of manner, as 
compared with Hugh’s more demonstrative nature, is not less striking, 
when we find that she lived to give her entire confidence to her eldest 
son, and to be on terms approaching to estrangement with the 
younger. 

“To a want therefore of home sunshine, it is possible that we may 
in part ascribe the fact that the letters written from home deal chiefly 
with news, with politics, or with advice, while those addressed there 
by the absent sons, are confined to matters affecting their studies and 

ursuits. P 

“From their earliest years the boys were training for the world. 

“* Life,’ says Byron, ‘has no Present,’ but childhood is the time 
of life which should form an exception to the rule, a time when stores 
of mental as of bodily health may be laid up in days of careless en- 
joyment. 

“At twelve years old Hugh was with his elder brother in Paris, 
learning French and l’usage du monde under the auspices of David 
Hume.” 


In 1762, Mr. Liston, afterwards Sir Robert Liston, a well- 
known and much respected diplomatist, became the tutor of 
the boys Gilbert and Hugh, with a salary of £25 a year, bed, 
board, and washing. Towards the end of 1764 they were sent 
with their tutor to Paris, where they spent two years at the 
military school directed by the Abbé Choquart. “While there 
they made the acquaintance of Mirabeau, a boy of their own 
age, for whom the school of lAbbé Choquart had been speci- 
ally selected as being more like a prison than a school. No 
complaints of harsh treatment have, however, been recorded in 
the letters of the Elliots.” 

On their return from Paris in 1766, the boys were sent to 
Edinburgh, to be under the superintendence of Professor George 
Stuart, who, in the spring of the following year, writes, “ In 
everything where Hugh’s age admits (he was barely fifteen) he 
is really wonderful.” And again: “I never had occasion to see 
two brothers so contrasted, and indeed I should find it a more 
difficult task to manage Hugh, were it not for the example of 
his brother. He is lively, agreeable, and popular. No wonder 
if his vivacity is now and then above his reason. As it is he 
needs a very sharp eye.” A further account of Hugh Elliot at 
this time will be found in Dr. Somerville’s Life and Times :-— 
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“ At this period of their lives,” Lady Minto informs us, “ Hugh got 
into scrapes by ‘mixing too much salt with his repartees;’ while 
Gilbert ran some danger of finding that sweets have their ‘ soure’ 
too. It was surmised at home that he neglected his law-books for 
the society of a young lady of his acquaintance; but his defence 
seems to have been complete when he wrote to his mother that, 
‘after all, it had only made him take up Thomson’s Seasons once 
or twice instead of his Roman History ;’ and he proceeds, perhaps 
in self-justification—‘ this town is proving idler every day. It is 
already much thinned. There are at present in Edinburgh above 
a thousand people perfectly idle. The journeymen tailors have for 
some time given up their work, insisting on higher wages. The 
masons and carpenters have all followed their example.’” 


In 1768 the brothers went to Oxford, and, soon after his 
arrival, Hugh wrote a letter to his father, giving an account of 
the life there. They had been dining with Dr. Markham, who 
questioned them about their studies, and gave them his advice 
with regard to them. 


“Tn short,” says Hugh, “I think he endeavoured to recommend 
everything that is taught here, and dis-recommend everything which 
is not taught here. . . 

“We are told we must take great care never to speak upon politics, 
or prefer any other University to this. . . Pray, papa, if anybody asks 
you how we like Oxford, don’t tell them that we find fault with any- 
thing, for I never saw people so bigoted to any place in my life, and 
they are jealous of the least thing that can be construed against it.” 


Two years later both brothers were again at Paris, and Hugh 
writes,—“ As soon as we were equipped we waited upon Mr. 
(Horace) Walpole, who seems to be as dry and cold a kind of 
gentleman as I ever saw.” They found Madame de Boufflers— 
Walpole’s [dole du Temple—at her studies in her bedroom. 
She said, “if she had time she would set about translating Mr. 
Smith’s Moral Sentiments. ‘Il a des idées si justes de la 
sympathie.” Hugh slyly adds, “ This book is now in great vogue 
here—this doctrine of sympathy bids fair for cutting out David 
Hume’s Immaterialism, especially with the ladies, ever since 
they heard of his marriage.” 

“ Madame du Deffand has told us to come to her petits soupers 
whenever we please.” This lady is well known as the corre- 
spondent of Voltaire and of Horace Walpole. Her society, we 
are told, was composed of all that was eminent in France, either 
by intellect or position. In a letter to Walpole she describes 
the young Elliots as very amiable, perfect in their know- 
ledge of French, gay, gentle, well-bred, good-looking, and 
agreeable to every one. They were also well received by 
Madame Geoffrin, whose saloons were frequented by such men 
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as Montesquieu, the Encyclopédistes, VAbbé Delille, La Harpe, 
&c.,and by Mademoiselle l’Espinasse, an authoress of some note. 
She was the friend of M. d’Alembert, who, in concert with 
Diderot and secretly assisted by Voltaire, started the Encyclo- 
pédie, designed to undermine religion and monarchy in France. 
This was then considered the most distinguished intellectual 
society to which a youth could obtain access in Europe, and it 
was sought accordingly. It was brilliant and immoral. Few 
of the women were considered, and probably many of them did 
not desire to be considered, immaculate, but they were clever 
and accomplished, and there has, perhaps, been no epoch in 
France or elsewhere, in which the destructive force of mere 
intellect, uncoupled with rank or wealth, and divorced from 
religion and morals, has been manifested in such power as at 
that time in Paris. The men who were the guiding lights of 
the society we are speaking of—the Philosophers, as they were 
called—Voltaire, D’Alembert, Diderot, and others of that sect, 
deliberately sapped the foundations of the social and political 
fabric of France, already damaged by vice and corruption, and 
prepared the ground, if they did not lay the train, for the mine 
which, in its explosion some years later, broke up the whole 
framework of society, and blew monarchy, aristocracy, morality, 
and religion to the winds. The political principles which they 
inculeated and diffused may be inferred from the declaration 
attributed to Diderot, that “ Mankind will never be happy and 
free till the last of kings has been strangled with the bowels of 
the last of priests,”’—and France acted as if she had accepted 
the spirit at least of this dictum. We all know what followed. 
Flying from anarchy, France sought the protection of military 
despotism, and having drunk too deeply of military glory, 
reeled and fell. Aftera time, another outbreak of republicanism 
drove her to the same shelter, and under the vigorous discipline 
of the second empire, she now seems to be gradually recovering 
her sober senses. 

It is worthy of remark that amongst the admirers of this 
Republican philosophy of Liberty and Equality, none professed 
greater admiration than Frederick of Prussia and Catherine of 
Russia, perhaps the most despotic and arbitrary sovereigns in 
Europe. They kept up a familiar, but, on their part, deferen- 
tial correspondence with Voltaire, D’Alembert, Diderot, and 
other notabilities of that school, and invited them to Berlin and 
St. Petersburg. Voltaire, as every one knows, resigned his 
appointments at Paris and settled at Berlin, as the king’s friend, 
chamberlain, and guest. But they quarrelled, and Voltaire had 
the mortification to discover that his Royal friend had become 
tired of him, and had privately avowed his intention, as he ex- 
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pressed it, “ when he had squeezed the lemon to throw away the 
rind.” 

Catherine made the purchase of Voltaire’s library an occasion 
for conferring upon him a pecuniary benefit. She invited 
D’Alembert to St. Petersburg to conduct the education of her 
son—afterwards the Emperor Paul—and there to complete the 
Encyclopédie, which had been denounced in France; and when 
he, warned no doubt by Voltaire’s experience at Berlin, declined 
her very liberal and flattering proposals, she wrote to him a 
letter (November 19, 1762), in which she endeavoured to prove 
that it was his duty to accede to her request, adding—* In this 
whole letter I have argued only from what I have found in your 
writings ; you would not contradict yourself.” She also pur- 
chased Diderot’s library, which she left with him, at the same 
time appointing him keeper of it with a liberal salary; and 
having induced him to visit St. Petersburg, she received him 
with the most flattering attentions. “ Diderot,” says a writer 
who had special means of obtaining accurate information, 
“unfolded his principles on the liberty and rights of nations 
with his usual enthusiasm and eloquence. The Empress seemed 
to be delighted with them; but she was not at all the more 
disposed to put them in practice. ‘M. Diderot,’ said she, ‘is a 
hundred years old in many respects; but in others he is no 
more than ten.’ Perhaps her Majesty’s private opinion was 
not more in favour of the wisdom of Voltaire, though she never 
spoke of it but with the deference due to the foremost dispenser 
of fame.” Both the King and the Empress bestowed flatteries 
and largesses on the leading literary men of the day, in order 
that their own praises might be sounded throughout Europe ; 
and they effected their object. They no doubt regarded the 
Republican Philosophy which they professed to admire in the 
same light as they did abstract propositions in science, which it 
was interesting to discuss or to hear discussed, but which had 
no immediate or practical bearing upon their duties as Sove- 
reigns. They lived to take a different view of the effect of such 
teaching. 

But the young Elliots do not appear to have been influenced 
by the views of the French sagiety in which they occasionally 
mingled, and in the autumn of 1770 they both left Paris, the 
elder, Gilbert, to resume his studies at Christ Church, there- 
after to engage in public life, and to become Viceroy of Corsica, 
Envoy Extraordinary to Vienna, President of the Board of 
Control, Governor-General of India, and first Earl of Minto. 

The younger, Hugh, proceeded to Metz to study military 
science. While yet a child, he had received from General 
Scott of Scotstarvet a commission in the British army, in accord- 
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ance with a practice then too common to be regarded as blame- 
able. From that time he had been led to look to the army as 
his profession, his studies had been directed with a view to pre- 
pare him for it, and it was his own ardent desire and ambition 
to seek distinction in pursuing a military career. But quite 
unexpectedly, when he had completed his education, Lord 
Barrington refused to ratify the appointment. This refusal, 
whatever may have been the motive that dictated it, was then 
looked upon as a cutting insult, which was to be resented by 
the family and their friends ; and it is perhaps not too much to 
say that Hugh Elliot never entirely overcame the mortification. 
His ardour for military distinction had become a passion. The 
short and brilliant essay in arms which he soon afterwards had 
an opportunity of making, served to inflame that passion ; it 
continued to burn and burst forth long after he had apparently 
settled to his diplomatic work, and probably it never was alto- 
gether extinguished. He seems to have felt that his true voca- 
tion was military, and, although he acquired distinction as a 
diplomatist, he was probably right. 

In the hope that he might obtain employment in the Austrian 
army with the rank of captain, which had been conferred upon 
him with that view, he set out in 1772 for Vienna, and although 
he failed in his object, he gained the friendship of Lord Stor- 
mont, who, afterwards writing to a friend (not of the Elliot 
family),.says with reference to Hugh, “ The sweetness of his 
disposition, the manner in which the elements are blended in 
him, the variety of his accomplishments and pursuits, make 
him a young man so much after my heart, that I often lament 
in secret I am not the father of such a son, though God knows 
I never was less disposed than at present to try my chance.” 
Madame de Thun, too, who was one of the most agreeable, cul- 
tivated, and sensible women in Viennese society, said of him, 
years afterwards, “ Such as he was at eighteen, so would I wish 
my son to be.” 

Thirsting for military employment, Elliot pushed on to War- 
saw, where he was favourably received by the King, Stanislas 
Augustus, whose person and manner he describes as “ strikingly 
engaging and manly.” Stanislas was not a man of elevated 
birth ; his grandfather had been steward of a small estate be- 
longing to the Sapeiha family. He had himself accompanied 
the British ambassador, Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, to St. 
Petersburg, as an unofficial secretary, had become one of the 
favoured lovers of the Empress Catherine, had by her been 
placed, with the connivance of Prussia, and almost by force of 
arms, upon the throne of Poland, and was now (1772) about to 
become the victim of her ambition. 
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The partition of Poland was on the eve of being perpetrated, 
the forces of the three Powers were closing round their prey, 
and the feuds and contentions of the Poles, fomented and fos- 
tered by foreign agency, made any attempt at resistance hope- 
less. “I never was so moved with any scene,” writes Elliot to 
his father, “as with the first aspect of this Court. Remorse or 
despair get the better of the forced cheerfulness with which 
they endeavour to veil the approach of ruin, slavery, and 
oppression.” 

From Warsaw, Elliot set forth to join the Russian army, then 
employed in Moldavia against the Turks, and finding that ope- 
rations were suspended, and negotiations in progress, he took 
the opportunity to visit Constantinople and Shumlah, where the 
head-quarters of the Turkish army lay. This displeased his 
father, who accused him of seeking amusement rather than 
employment, and ordered him home. But by this time hostili- 
ties had been resumed, and Hugh Elliot, rightly considering it 
inconsistent with his honour to leave the army at such a mo- 
ment, excused himself on that ground. In the actions that 
speedily occurred, the young Englishman so distinguished him- 
self as to attract the attention not only of Generals Soltikof and 
Potemkin, but of Marshal Romanzow. The Marshal wrote to 
the British ambassador at St. Petersburg in the highest terms 
of Mr. Elliot’s gallantry and conduct, which, he said, he had 
also considered it his duty to report to the Empress. M. 
Pouschkin, Russian ambassador in London, was desired to re- 
port to the English Government the very strong expressions of 
approbation with which Marshal Romanzow had mentioned the 
young Englishman in his despatches to his own Government, 
and Sir Gilbert was mollified by the high encomiums bestowed 
upon his son. 

From Moldavia Mr. Elliot returned to Warsaw, where he re- 
ceived intelligence of his nomination as minister to the Court of 
Munich. His military life had terminated, and his diplomatic 
life was to begin, at the age of twenty-two. 

In June 1774, he arrived at Munich, accompanied by Mr. 
Liston, who had been his tutor, and was now his secretary, but 
did not yet hold any official appointment. The young minister 
had little or no public business to transact with the Court of 
Bavaria, but Munich was a post of observation from which the 
intrigues and manceuvres of the greater powers could conveni- 
ently be observed and reported. Whatever his duties were, 
they seem to have been performed to the entire satisfaction of 
his Government. The Court of Bavaria appears to have been 
as loose and frivolous as it has been since that time. For an 
amusing account of it we must refer to the Memoir, and recom- 
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mend to such as may be wearied with the lax frivolities of that 
mimic and miniature Versailles, to turn to the very sensible and 
clever letters of Madame de Thun to Elliot, which are those of 
a thoughtful, kind, and judicious friend. 

Lady Minto has adopted the arrangement of giving alternate 
chapters of home and foreign intelligence, and we hardly know 
which is the more attractive. The letters of Lady Elliot, of the 
sisters, and indeed of nearly all the female correspondents, are 
charming, so also is much of the narrative. Let us take at ran- 
dom the following reference to Minto. Every one who has, or 
can look back to, an hereditary home, round which family remi- 
niscences, traditions, and affections cluster, will appreciate the 
current of feeling that runs through it :— 


“Parliament was dissolved in October, and, before the new one 
had assembled, the family left Minto, none of them ever to return, 
except Gilbert, whose home it was to be, and Isabella, who went there 
once only, and for a very short period, on a visit to her brother. It 
does not appear that any of them, except, perhaps, Sir Gilbert him- 
self, entertained any affection for the place, and the ladies certainly 
considered that going down there ‘was a great breach in society.’ 
The love of Minto, which we now gvard like some hereditary spell, 
came in with a stranger, for Gilbert’s wife was the first who is said 
to have ‘loved Minto passionately.’ 

“But the Minto of those days was not the Minto of these. The 
sheet of water which now reflects laburnums and rhododendrons in 
sight of the windows, was then a narrow burn running under banks 
shaggy with thorns; where the flower-garden is now, stood a dismal 
little church in a corner dark with yews, and dreary with unkept 
graves; the manse, surrounded by a few untidy cottages, overlooked 
the little glen, and was near enough to the house for the minister to 
see the family as they sat at dinner in the round room on the ground- 
floor, known as the ‘big room’ by uncles and aunts, and as the 
‘school-room’ by the children of to-day. The rocks may have been 
finer than when no woods hung like drapery on their sides, but from 
the old castle one must have looked down on muirs and heaths where 
now lie the woods of the Lamblairs, or the green slopes and corn-fields 
which smile in pleasant Teviotdale. 

“The green hills are possibly the only feature in the place which 
remain unchanged, though the village which clusters at their feet is new. 

“In those days roads were few, and drains were not, and the 
dwellers in a land where high farming triumphs will sometimes lament 
the days when fences were odious and turnips undiscovered. Yet, on 
the whole, though sunny days may then have shown bright stretches 
of whin or of heather which have disappeared now, we must admit 
that we live on a drier soil, and in a more ‘innerlie’ country, and have 
a greater variety of cheerful pleasures than fell to the lot of our fore- 
fathers; so peace be to their ashes! even though they did not care 
for Minto.” 
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In 1776 Sir Gilbert Elliot died. His eldest son Gilbert 
succeeded as fourth baronet, and thenceforward took an active 
part in public affairs. In the same year Hugh was transferred 
from Munich to Berlin, then, as now, one of the most important 
diplomatic posts in Europe. Frederick the Great was still in 
full vigour. He had secured his conquest of Silesia, under the 
guarantee of all the powers that were parties to the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. He had instigated, promoted, and assisted in 
the partition of Poland, and had obtained his share of that 
unfortunate country, and the plunder of its inhabitants. He 
was the greatest military genius of his time, and one of the 
most astute and unscrupulous statesmen. To his fame as a 
king and a warrior he desired to add that of a philosopher, a 
poet, anda wit. He was vain, arbitrary, and overbearing, capri- 
cious in his humour, and when out of humour ready to say 
something offensive to every one who came in his way. That 
he did great things, and in so far was a great man, is unques- 
tionable ; that in small things he was often coarse, mean, and 
insolent, is equally undeniable. He was feared by many, loved 
by few, and trusted by none. 

The state of Europe was unsettled. France, with a feeble 
court, a corrupt government, shattered finances, a discontented 
people, and a vast amount of unemployed intellect assailing the 
existing institutions, was in that uneasy state which precedes and 
forebodes revolution. The financial and other reforms undertaken 
by the Emperor Joseph 1. had alienated the affections of Hun- 
gary, driven the Netherlands to revolt, and produced uneasiness 
and discontent in the hereditary dominions of Austria. Gustavus 
11. had effected a revolution in Sweden, and had usurped despotic 
power, to which his subjects were not prepared to submit, and 
which his army was not disposed to sustain. The King of 
Denmark and Norway was in a state of imbecility, and quarrels 
and intrigues in the palace distracted that spirited nation, and 
paralysed its power, at that time not inconsiderable. Poland 
had been destroyed. The smaller States of Germany, overrun 
by contending armies, had little weight in the political scale. 
Italy was but a battle-field for foreign hosts. Spain had still 
a navy, and colonies which supplied her with gold and silver, and 
she might be useful as an ally ; but her military power was now 
of small account. England was engaged in the American war, 
in which she suffered humiliating military disasters that 
damaged her reputation in Europe, though they were in some 
measure counterbalanced by naval victories. Russia, whose 
alliance with Prussia had been studiously cultivated by Fred- 
erick, and cemented by their concert in the partition of Poland, 
was intent upon her aggrandizement in the East,—where she 
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was adding to her conquests from year to year at the expense of 
the Turks,—occupied nearer home with the affairs of Poland, 
harassed in the Baltic by the hostility of Sweden, and had not 
yet appeared in Central and Western Europe as a great military 
power. Prussia, therefore, although geographically weak, was 
strong in the valour and reputation of her army and the genius 
of her King, whose Court became the centre of many intrigues 
and ambitious schemes. The Envoy at the Court of Frederick 
did not sleep on a bed of roses; and to have been selected for 
that post was a proof of the estimation in which Mr. Elliot 
was held by his Sovereign and the Cabinet. 

After mentioning his arrival at Berlin, the Memoir proceeds— 


“The Court to which my grandfather was now accredited was as 
unlike as possible that which he had just left. In place of the gay 
and dissipated Munich, he found a capital of regular and handsome 
architecture indeed, but in ‘the streets of which reigned an air of 
dejection at noon-day, scarcely any passengers being seen except 
soldiers.’ The only court held there was that of the Queen, the 
neglected wife of Frederick the Great; to her all presentations were 
made, and her receptions, at rare and stated intervals, were the only 
royal entertainments at which Berliners were called upon to assist ; 
but so parsimonious were the habits of the Court, that the occasional 
glimmer of an old lamp in the staircase of the palace was sufficient to 
make a passer-by exclaim—‘ Her Majesty doubtless holds high festival 
to-day !’ and so scanty were the provisions at the royal table, that 
those who had the honour of partaking of them previously fortified 
themselves with a repast at home. Thiébault tells us, that on one 
occasion a great lady especially recommended by Her Majesty to the 
care of the assistants, received for her entire portion one preserved 
cherry ! 

“The féte-day of the Queen was the grand gala of the year, for then 
Frederick honoured her with his presence, and taking off his military 
boots for that day only, appeared for the space of half-an-hour in silk 
stockings, which, ungartered and ill-fitting, fell in folds around his legs. 

“ No less unlike to the splendours of Nymphenburg was the residence 
of the Pruissan King at Potsdam, ‘rather a military station than a 
city. Guards and hussars constituted half its inhabitants ;’ while the 
little palace of Sans Souci, a quarter of a mile off, consisted only of 
one range of apartments on the ground floor. ‘A sandy barren soil 
and groves of gloomy fir gave an air of melancholy to the surrounding 
scenery,’ says an English traveller whose words I have before quoted ; 
and after expatiating on the evidence of military despotism apparent 
throughout the land, he adds—‘ The Prussian monarchy reminds me 
of a vast prison, in the centre of which appears the great keeper 
occupied in the care of his captives.’ ” 


An old friend, who knew Berlin, hearing of his appointment, 
writes to tell him that “on y traite les ministres 4 la Véni- 
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tienne ; la cour et la ville ont peu de communication avec eux, 
les personnes auxquelles ils se lient, et les maisons quils fré- 
quentent deviennent mémes suspectes.” 


Lady Minto has found “no letters from Mr. Elliot describing his 
first impressions of Berlin; but in the letters addressed to him there 
are passages which throw some light both on the reception he met 
with, and on his own views of the place and people. 

“Thus Mr. Brydone, writing on the 2d May 1777, says,—‘ It gave 
me great pleasure to know you have met with so agreeable and so 
gracious a reception: I was sure, indeed, this would be the case, as 
you are exactly the character the king likes.’ And Madame de Thun 
writes :—‘ J’ai été bien agréablement surprise de voir par votre lettre 
que mes alarmes sur les désagrémens que je croyais que vous trou- 
veriez dans la société de Berlin sont inutiles, et que vous étes si con- 
tent de votre séjour; l’éloge que vous en faites, quelque pompeux qu'il 
soit, ne me tente cependant pas, et je vous avoue que je ne me fais pas 
Vidée d’une société sur laquelle la subordination s’étend, ni des agré- 
mens d’une ville qui doit son existence au fer et au feu, encore moins 
d’une capitale qui est un camp ; ou on ne peut faire campagne gaiement. 

**¢Vraiment si je ne savais pas combien on est charmé de passer son 
temps avec vous, je croirais qu'il doit y avoir 4 Berlin d’autres agré- 
mens, moins hérissés de baionnettes, de tambours, et de manceuvres, 
puisque Harvey, que je ne crois pas militaire aussi passionné que vous, 
y reste si longtemps.’ 

“My grandfather’s military tastes had led him to form an enthusi- 
astic admiration for the great soldier of his age, and no doubt the 
military manceuvres which formed the staple amusement of Berliners 
were peculiarly interesting to him, but as Madame de Thun shrewdly 
surmised, Berlin had other attractions too.” 


The other attractions here alluded to were those of the beauti- 
ful Mademoiselle de Krauth, “sans contredit la plus belle per- 
sonne de ce pays,” of whom we shall see more presently ; but we 
must first refer to another matter. 

The envoy had been but a few months in Berlin when cir- 
cumstances occurred which affected unfavourably his position 
at that Court. Two agents from the revolted colonies in 
America arrived there; and the British Government, informed 
of their movements, and having reason to believe that Frederick 
had been secretly intriguing with the Americans, instructed 
the envoy to watch the proceedings of these “rebel agents.” 
Their presence at Berlin, which was known to Mr. Elliot, and 
which in any case could not have been concealed from him, 
was formally announced to the British envoy by the Prussian 
minister, with an assurance that “the King of Prussia had too 
high a sense of the regal dignity to give his sanction to the 
rebellious colonies by receiving their emissaries, who were 
therefore obliged to maintain the strictest incognito.” Mr. 
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Elliot, however, had what he considered sufficient reasons for 
not being satisfied that he could, in this case, rely with confi- 
dence on Frederick’s “high sense of the regal dignity;” he 
therefore endeavoured to obtain more precise information. 
Offers, which he accepted, were made to obtain for him, secretly, 
the papers of the American agents, but, the risk being found too 

great, those offers came to nothing. Mr. Elliot, impatient at 
being thwarted, and anxious to procure evidence of the secret 
objects of the American emissaries to Berlin, happened to say, 
at his dinner-table, that he would gladly give a sum of money 
to any one who should bring him their papers. This was over- 
heard by a German servant, who thereupon, without further 
authorization, broke into the apartments of the Americans at 
an hotel in which they had put up, forced open the bureau, and 
carried off bodily the papers it contained. 

The master of the house, who had previously been tampered 
with unsuccessfully, instantly accused Mr. Elliot’s servant of 
the theft, and the police were pursuing their inquiries when Mr. 
Elliot came forward, declared himself to be solely responsible 
for what had occurred, acknowledged the guilt of his servant, 
and admitted his own indiscretion in having expressed himself 
as he did. The papers were promptly restored to their owners, 
and Mr. Elliot submitted himself entirely to the judgment of 
the King of Prussia, acquitting his own Court of any share in 
so unjustifiable a transaction. This was, no doubt, a very judi- 
cious as well as a very proper course if the papers contained, as 
was believed at the time, matter that in some measure compro- 
mised the King. He could not desire that any such matter should 
be made public; he knew that Elliot was not a man who would 
shrink, if pressed too far, from defending himself or exposing 
the King. Frederick, however, gave a gracious answer, to the 
effect that he should wish the subject to be dropped, and it was 
dropped, at Berlin. But Mr. Elliot thought it his duty to recom- 
mend that he should be recalled, because the credit of his Court 
might possibly suffer from the conduct of its representative. 

Mr. Liston had been sent over at once with letters explaining 
the circumstances. Lord Suffolk censured Mr. Elliot, attri- 
buting what had occurred to unwarrantable excess of zeal and 
want of discretion, advised him to “ abstain from vivacities of 
language, and to control and discourage so criminal an activity 
on the part of his dependants.” He was at the same time in- 
formed that “the generous conduct of the King of Prussia” on 
the occasion made it unnecessary to recall him. 

While Frederick informed Mr. Elliot that he wished the 
matter to be dropped, and was desirous that it should not be 
further discussed at Berlin, he held totally different language 
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elsewhere. Mr. Eden, in a private letter, says—‘ When you 
were told that the outrage was forgiven, we had absolute proof 
that you were only told so, and that it was likely to be seriously 
resented.” 

Lady Minto appends to her account of this extraordinary 
affair a note in the following terms :— 


“‘ My attention having been called to the discrepancy between the 
account given in the text of this transaction and that to be found in 
the 6th vol. of Mr. Carlyle’s History of Frederick the Great, I have 
only to say, that I have translated all but verbatim Mr. Elliot’s letter 
on the subject to the Prince of Prussia, and have accurately copied 
the most important passages relating to it from Lord Suffolk’s des- 
patches and Mr. Eden’s letters ; and that no papers, public or private, 
containing any different version from that given in the text, have been 
preserved in the mss. of my grandfather.” 


On the whole, we are disposed to regard the account given 
in the Memoir as probably more accurate than that which 
Mr. Carlyle, relying on the materials he used, has given in his 
Life of Frederick. He seems to believe that this outrage was 
instigated or connived at by the British Government ; but that 
view, which would in some degree exonerate Mr. Elliot, cannot 
be reconciled with the letters of Lord Suffolk of 1st August 
and of Mr. Eden of October 1777, which were strictly confiden- 
tial, and have now for the first time been made public. 


“From that time,’ we are told, “he (Mr. Elliot) never recovered 
the ground which he seems originally to have occupied in the king's 
good graces, nor does he appear to have adopted Mr. Eden’s concilia- 
tory advice, nor to have sought to regain the Royal favour by atten- 
tions and deference. 

‘“‘The king condescended to ‘ bouder’ the young envoy—the latter 
affected to disregard the king—the king, growing gradually more and 
more hostile to England, amused himself by twitting her representa- 
tive with the failures of her policy, and the unsuccessfulness of her 
arms; and the minister retaliated by replies, of which the sarcasm 
was equally delicate and sharp.” 


The “replies” here referred to are so characteristic of the 
man that they cannot be altogether omitted, and one or two of 
them may as well be given here as in the chronological order 
of their occurrence. 

The recall of M. Maltzahn from London, and the appoint- 
ment to that post of an “ ill-conditioned fellow, merely to spite 
the English cabinet,” gave occasion to the following repartee :— 
“What do they say of in London?” asked Frederick 
tauntingly. “Digne représentant de Votre Majest¢,” replied 
Mr. Elliot, bowing to the ground. 
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“For some time the relations between England and Prussia had 
not been cordial, and Frederick showed his bad humour by not ad- 
dressing a word to Mr. Elliot at several successive levées. Mr. Elliot 
was indignant, and burning to be revenged. When at length, on 
the arrival of intelligence that Hyder Ali had made a successful and 
destructive inroad into the British territories in the Carnatic, Fred- 
erick broke his long silence, asking—‘ M. Elliot, qui est ce Hyder Ali 
qui sait si bien arranger vos affaires aux Indes?’ Elliot promptly 
replied —‘ Sire, c’est un vieux despote qui a beaucoup pillé ses voisins, 
mais qui, Dieu merci, commence a radoter.’ Mr. Elliot related this 
anecdote to my informant with much exultation, adding—‘ Sir, it was 
a revenge that Satan might have envied.’ And Satan’s envy might 
have reached its acmé when the news of Hyder Ali’s reverses produced 
an ebullition of spite from the King which gave Mr. Elliot an opening 
for a second and no less ready rejoinder. Commenting on the expres- 
sions of gratitude to Providence which accompanied the official narra- 
tive of Sir Eyre Coote’s victory, the King remarked—‘ Je ne savais 
pas que la Providence fit de vos alliés.’ ‘ Le seul, Sire, que nous ne 
payons pas,’ was the reply.” 


Mr. Elliot spent the year 1778 in Berlin. “The spring found 
him attending the deathbed of his old friend, the Lord Marischal.” 
He was the eldest son of Lord Keith, Hereditary Earl Marischal 
of Scotland, whose title, which dated from the days of Malcolm 
Canmore, was attainted, and his estates forfeited in consequence 
of the prominent part he took in the Jacobite “ rising” of 1715. 
His son, however, continued to be called Lord Marischal. 
“Born in 1685,” he had served under Marlborough, had left his 
native country after the failure of the Pretender’s attempt in 
1715, and, with some other Jacobite gentlemen, entered the 
service of Spain. When his younger brother, Marischal Keith, 
attached himself to the King of Prussia in whose service he 
ultimately fell, Lord Marischal also settled at Berlin. He was 
much respected, was employed by Frederick on important 
missions, and seems to have been generally loved and admired. 
Mr. Elliot, in a letter to his brother, passes a high encomium 
upon him— 


“Experience gained in the school of adversity, great penetration, 
sound judgment, retentive memory, made him equally instructive and 
entertaining. He will long be cited in this country as a model of 
wisdom, benevolence, and virtue. I sincerely loved and honoured 
him. I have just learnt that an accident destroyed lately a consider- 
able part of his correspondence, which would have thrown great light 
upon the principal characters of those times, when, to use his own 
expression, ‘ we were fighting for a king and not for an empire.’”’ 


Lady Minto mentions that a few days before his death, Lord 
Marischal summoned Mr. Elliot to his bedside“ You may 
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perhaps,” he said, “ have some commission to give me for Lord 
Chatham. I shall see him in a day or two.” He knew that 
Lord Chatham had died a fortnight before. “If it were worth 
while,” writes Mr. Elliot, “to form any wish concerning so in- 
different a circumstance as the manner in which one would 
choose to take leave of a scene that flies from us, ‘Que je 
meurs comme ce juste,’ would be mine.” 

The successive military failures in our attempts to regain the 
American colonies had produced a general feeling of depression, 
and even of uneasiness, at home, and of satisfaction or exulta- 
tion aoroad. Our ally of Prussia, when it became evident that 
both France and Spain would take a part against us, seemed to 
speculate on the possibility of our downfall. “ Hugh Elliot, 
young, spirited, and full of military ardour, had many a morti- 
fication to devour in silence while acting as England’s repre- 
sentative at a Court of whose sentiments he thus writes to Lord 
Suffolk,” on the 5th of June 1778 :—* As to this Court, it is 
composed of individuals thoroughly ill-inclined to Great Britain, 
but too sensible of their own situation not to know that the day 
is perhaps not far distant when the existence of their power may 
depend upon its assistance.” But in the midst of alarm at home 
and evil expectations on the Continent, he ever maintained a 
serene front and confident demeanour. 

Thiébault says :— 


** Souvent dans la société on parlait de cette guerre 4 M. Elliot, et 
ceux qui cherchaient a lui plaire en paraissaient quelquefois effrayés, 
surtout aprés que les Francais se furent déclarés pour les Américains. 
Jamais il ne répondait qu’en montrant une parfaite sécurité. 

“«¢ Tout ce qui peut nous arriver de pire,’ disait-il & la fin, ‘ c’est 
qu’au lieu d’étre le premier peuple du monde, nous serons le second.’” 


In July the war of the Bavarian succession broke out. Fre- 
derick, who had already commenced that rivalry with Austria 
for supremacy in Germany, which we have lately seen decided 
in favour of his successors, appealed to arms rather than permit 
Austria to make good her claims to the Electorate of Bavaria, 
which would have given her a decided preponderance. The 
King of Prussia set out to join his army, carrying with him all 
the princes of the blood and élite of the male society of Berlin. 
“ How far Mr. Elliot profited by this may be guessed by the 
more frequent mention in his correspondence of the fair Made- 
moiselle Krauth.” Letters from travellers returned home in- 
quire tenderly for “la belle des belles,” or more irreverently 
refer to Hugh’s taste for “ cabbage.” “ Beware of Miss Cab- 
bage,” writes one, “for she is artful, and knows very well you 
love her.” “If you feed on sprouts,” says Sir J. Harris, then 
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at St. Petersburg, “ you will find them hard of digestion.” But 
it was already too late to argue or laugh him out of his love for 
Krauth. In the last two years he had lost his father, his 
mother, his brother Alick, his friend and “ patron” Lord Suf- 
folk, “ whose kindness had never flagged,” and some of his most 
intimate friends, and he felt the necessity of forming new ties. 
“M. Elliot,” says Thibault, “ était devenu éperdument amour- 
eux de Mademoiselle Krauth,” and in July 1779 he returned 
to England, on leave, to prepare his family for the declaration of 
his marriage, which had taken place privately before his de- 
parture. It was an unfortunate alliance. The lady was well- 
born, was reputed an heiress, and possessed acknowledged 
beauty ; but she proved to be deficient in good sense and right 
feeling, and he was ultimately obliged, by her flagrant miscon- 
duct, to divorce her after the birth of her second child, which, 
however, did not survive. For two or three years he appears 
to have lived a tranquil, and, on the whole, a happy domestic 
life with his young and beautiful wife at Berlin, but his posi- 
tion at the Court was not agreeable :— 

“No one can tell,” wrote Mr. Elliot, “the misery of appearing in 
public here in moments of disgrace and defeat. In my public 
despatches I dwell less upon the general ill-humour of the King, and 
his particular dissatisfaction with England, than I might be warranted 
to do, were it not an ungrateful task to expose the weakness of 
humanity in prey to the infirmities of age and an irritable constitu- 
tion. It is sufficient to say that sudden svarts of passion hurry him 
(the King) beyond the bounds of reason. In one of these Maltzahn 
was recalled ; and since the Chancellor’s disgrace none of his Majesty’s 
ministers count upon the stability of their places.” 

Frederick’s temper had become abominable, and his caprice 
absurd :— 

“Priests and academicians were made to feel the force of the royal 
will. On the 30th May 1780 the first were ordered to perform a mass, 
and the second to assist at it, for the repose of the soul of M. de Vol- 
taire !—a solemn satire, at which the spectators, struck with a sense 
of its absurdity, ‘ observed neither decorum nor decency.’” 


In 1782 a change of Government at home, consequent on a 
change of policy with reference to America, was followed by 
the recall of Mr. Elliot from Berlin, on the alleged ground that 
he was not personally agreeable to the King. The rumour of 
his recall reached Berlin before it reached Mr. Elliot, and appears 
to have called forth strong expressions of regret from the Princes, 
and from almost every one about the Court. Even the King 
expressed himself in terms laudatory of Mr. Elliot. The truth 
appears to be that the new ministers had great difficulty in find- 
ing places for their followers, and that Mr. Fox, then at the 
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Foreign Office, was unable to resist the importunities of his col- 
leagues, who wanted the post at Berlin for one of their own friends. 
However this may be, Elliot was recalled. But Mr. Fox assured 
Sir Gilbert that his brother should be appointed to another diplo- 
matic post. In July of that year the Rockingham ministry was 
broken up by the death of its chief, and in September Lord 
Grantham notified to Mr. Elliot his appointment to Copenhagen. 
On the 29th he writes to his sister informing her that he had 
accepted the appointment, which he thinks exceedingly hand- 
some on the part of those who made it, adding, “I was very 
humiliatingly treated by the demigod of the blackguards.” 

Mr. Eden, writing to Elliot on the 8th August 1778, says, 
“The pretence taken for putting your talents under an extin- 
guisher does not palliate the injury. Lord Derby wanted an 
employment for Mr. Stanley, who was first meant to be named 
but was not sufficiently skilled in languages ; Lord Cholmondeley 
was next named, and went out with the ministry that named 
him ; Lord Hyde is now talked of.” Mr. Eden’s letter concludes 
with some amusing gossip. “The King’s situation,” he says, 
“is undoubtedly much enfranchised. It was not ill said by H. 
Walpole that the crown devolved to the King of England on 
the death of Lord Rockingham. Hare says that his friend Fox 
is promoted from the service of the King of England to that of 
the King of Egypt (Pharaoh). Their remark on the defection of 
the Duke of Richmond was that his Grace would not go out 


with any man.” 


“The early part of the winter of 1782,” says Lady Minto, “ found 
Mr. Elliot at his new mission at Copenhagen ; ; his wife had urged upon 
him so strongly the danger to her own health and that of her child, 
which might arise from a winter journey, that he had consented to 
leave her till spring under the charge and roof of her mother. A gene- 
rous nature would have felt grateful for the trust implied in a compli- 
ance with her wishes on such a point, but hers was light and arid as 
her native sands, susceptible of the slightest impression, and of the 
deepest retaining no trace. 

‘* Madame de Verelst wrote to him constantly after his departure, 
and always with ample details of her daughter’s looks, health, ete. 
That her letters were scarcely of the kind likely to satisfy a senti- 
mental disposition may be gathered from the style of a note which con- 
tains hardly anything but the following passage :—‘ Ma fille se porte 
bien, s’occupe de sa musique, et bien plus longtemps de sa toilette ; 
je ne crois pas qu’elle vous aime comme par le passé—non ; mais je 
me flatte qu elle a de l’amitié pour vous; elle sentira qu’une femme 
n’est estimée qu’autant qu’elle est bien avec son mari.’ 

“ Mrs. Eden’s hair must have stood on end if she had read the above 
specimen of German sentiment. Under these circumstances the 
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winter passed. The very beginning of spring was signalized by the 
unfortunate events which made my grandfather’s private history the 
nine days’ wonder of half the capitals of Europe.” 


The time arrived when his wife should have joined him, but 
she positively refused to leave Berlin. The letter which intim- 
ated her determination was couched in terms which convinced 
him that it had been dictated, and having had from various 
sources intelligence of her misconduct, and reason for some 
uneasiness about his child, on whom her mother’s fortune was 
settled, he set out at once from Copenhagen, travelled with unpre- 
cedented rapidity, and entering Berlin under a feigned name, got 
possession of his child and his wife’s criminal correspondence, 
and with these returned to Copenhagen, having first written to 
the Baron Kniphausen, his wife’s cousin and seducer, an 
insulting letter, in which he intimated his intention to return 
speedily to Berlin for the purpose of exacting satisfaction from 
the Baron. He had hazarded his appointment by leaving 
Copenhagen without permission, but he now demanded leave 
of absence to return to Berlin for the arrangement of his affairs. 
Meantime Kniphausen spoke big, practised pistol-shooting, and 
endeavoured to get a second, but for some time without success. 
The Baron himself was dismissed from the service of Prince 
Henry, and being threatened with arrest passed into Mecklen- 
burg. There Mr. Elliot, who had searched for him at his usual 
residence, came up with him at three o’clock in the morning, at 
a small road-side inn, and entering his room demanded instant 
satisfaction. This being refused, he broke his cane over the 
shoulders of the handsome Baron, who made no resistance, and 
who, even then, was in no haste to resent the insult. At length, 
after repeated excuses and delays on the part of the Baron, a 
meeting was arranged, when after firing three shots, the last of 
which slightly wounded Mr. Elliot, the Baron made a humble 
apology in writing, and therein acknowledged the falsehood of 
some of his previous statements. He was ostracized by the 
society of Berlin, and Mr. Elliot received from the Princes, 
Princesses, and many others, hearty congratulations on the 
chivalry of his conduct throughout the whole course of that 
distressing affair. He made arrangements for his divorce, and 
ultimately returned to Denmark on the best footing with his 
mother-in-law, Prince Henry, and all his Berlin connexions. 
The King of Prussia on hearing of what had occurred exclaimed, 
“Was I not right when I said that he would make an excellent 


soldier ?” 


“Thus again Hugh Elliot stood alone in life ; his household gods lay 
shattered round him; the mother who would have mourned over him 
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was gone; and though his family sorrowed for his sorrows, it was with 
a feeling not unmixed with congratulation at the severance of so de- 
plorable a connexion. ‘Thank God,’ says Isabella, after his return 
from Berlin, ‘you have got safely away from all those strange 


people.’” 


At Copenhagen he was received with cordiality by those 
families amongst the higher ranks whose society he must have 
most desired to cultivate, but— 


“ Dispirited and suffering in body as well as in mind, he held aloof 
as far as was compatible with his position from the world around him, 
and occupied himself with ‘his child, his books, and his thoughts.’ 
He relates with pride the growth of his little girl’s vocabulary, and the 
increasing intelligence of her remarks; and the ‘dear pretty little 
Bella’ becomes a prominent personage in the letters he writes and 
receives. 

“To his family he describes himself as resuming old studies for her 
sake—learning that he might instruct.” 


But though depressed, his energy and zeal for the public 
service were not abated, and the high spirit, which could not 
endure what he considered a slight cr an impertinence, flashed 
forth from time to time as of yore. As an instance of this we 
may refer to what occurred when Paul Jones, the noted 
pirate, having been employed in the naval service of Russia, 
came to Copenhagen, and was there received “with singular 
marks of distinction.” He was presented to the Royal Family 
by the French minister, Baron la Houze, who also took 
him to call for the British envoy, and left their cards. The 
visit not being returned the French minister asked Mr. Elliot 
at Court, in presence of a numerous circle, if he was aware of 
the visit. Mr. Elliot said that he was, aif requested the 
Baron to observe that they had not been admitted. “Why?” 
demanded the Baron; to which Mr. Elliot replied, “ You will 
never be admitted to my house in such company.” 

In the autumn of 1783 Mirabeau fled to England, where he 
renewed his acquaintance with Sir Gilbert Elliot, and we can- 
not refrain from extracting the amusing account of their old 
schoolfellow, which Sir Gilbert wrote to his brother Hugh :— 


“T was lately agreeably surprised by a note dated Hatton Street, 
Holborn, from our old persecuted school-fellow Mirabeau, who has fled 
to England for safety, and has nothing but his pen to trust to for sup- 
port. I found him as ardent a friend as I left him, and as little altered 
as possible by twenty years of life, of which six have been consumed 
in prison, and the rest in personal and domestic troubles. He is very 
much ripened in his abilities, which are really considerable, and has 
acquired a great store of knowledge. . . . . . Mirabeau is as 
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overbearing in his conversation as awkward in his graces, as ugly and 
misshapen in face and person, as dirty in his dress, and withal as per- 
fectly suffisant, as we remember him twenty years ago at school. I 
loved him, however, then, and so did you, though, as he confesses, you 
sometimes quarrelled with him, being always somewhat less patient in 
admitting extreme pretensions than me. His courage, fortitude, spirit, 
talents, application, and, above all, his wrongs and sufferings, should 
rather increase than weaken our affection for him, and I am really 
happy in welcoming and perhaps serving him here. I brought him 
with me the other day to Bath, where he made such hasty love to 
Harriet, whom he had little doubt of subduing in a week, and where 
he so totally silenced my John Bull wife, who understands a French- 
man no better than Molly housemaid, where he so scared my little boy 
with caressing him, so completely disposed of me from breakfast to 
supper, and so astonished all our friends, that I could hardly keep the 
peace in his favour; and if he had not been called unexpectedly to 
town this morning, I am sure my wife’s endurance, for I cannot call it 
civility, would not have held out another day. He says he shall sell 
his estate when his father dies, settle for good in England to be natu- 
ralized, it being absolutely impossible to live in France with any sort 
of security. In the meantime he is writing hooks and pamphlets for 


bread.” 


A characteristic letter from Mirabeau to his old friend Hugh 
Elliot will be found in the appendix to the Memoir; but we 
must return to Copenhagen, where things were in a strange con- 


dition. 

The King, Christian vit., had fallen into a state of hopeless 
imbecility. The Queen, Caroline Matilda, sister of George III. 
of England, and known in Denmark as Queen Matilda, had 
conducted the Government, which was then a despotism, though 
mild, till 1772, when she was banished, and her favourite 
Struensee, who had been her physician, and had become Prime 
Minister, was beheaded. Thereupon the Queen Dowager, step- 
mother of the King, assumed the control of affairs, and con- 
ducted them in the interest of the King of Prussia, who had 
won her by parsimonious presents and profuse flattery. 

The Prince-Royal, afterwards Frederick V1, son of the King 
and the banished Matilda, was still a boy of fourteen, but pos- 
sessed of remarkable self-possession, prudence, and courage for 
one so young, when Count Bernstorff, nephew of the former 
minister of that name, who had for some time maintained a 
secret correspondence with the Prince, unfolded to Mr. Elliot 
his views and plans. The existing Government had alienated 
the affections of the people, and the most influential men in 
the country were prepared to unite with the Prince to overturn 
it. But this could not be accomplished until after His Royal 
Highness had attained his legal majority, which would not 
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be until he was sixteen. The secret was well kept, and when 
the time arrived, on the 14th April 1784, the Prince-Royal took 
his seat at the Council, and read a memorial explaining his views, 
which involved a total change in the Government. <A second 
memorial prayed the King to enact that, in future, orders by 
himself in the Cabinet should not be valid unless countersigned 
by the Prince-Royal. No serious objections were made ; the 
King signed the documents presented to him, and the desired 
change was effected. The party of the Queen-Dowager was, 
however, so much incensed, that fears were entertained for the 
personal safety of the Prince, and these were intimated to the 
British minister. Mr. Elliot had, of course, no instructions for 
his guidance in so unexpected a contingency ; but on his own 
responsibility he took the manly and decided course that might 
have been expected from his character. He let the Prince know 
that should the opposite party resort to violence he should ask 
leave to appear openly in His Royal Highness’s defence ; and 
as a number of English ships had opportunely arrived, he had 
little doubt of procuring assistance from their crews and other 
persons attached to him in Copenhagen. It was unnecessary, 
however, to have recourse to such measures. “Thanks be to 
God,” he says, “the personal resolution, constancy, and prud- 
ence of the Prince-Royal have alone overcome every obstacle.” 

The Government at home expressed great satisfaction with Mr. 
Elliot’s conduct throughout the whole of these delicate transac- 
tions. The King highly approved of the line taken by his 
representative. Lord Carmarthen, then at the Foreign Office, 
regarded the singular degree of confidence reposed in him by 
Count Bernstorff, from his first arrival in the country, as “a 
proof of the high opinion which that eminent person had con- 
ceived of Mr. Elliot’s ability, judgment, and secrecy,” and from 
many of his influential friends he received cordial congratula- 
tions. The result, which without the concurrence of the British 
minister could hardly have been attained, was not merely that 
the nephew of George 111. had secured his proper position in the 
State,—the people of Denmark and Norway had been relieved 
from a rule which they disliked and despised ; and the friendly 
relations with Denmark, to which both the Duke of Portland 
and Mr. Pitt attached great importance, and which had been 
imperilled by the policy of the Queen-Dowager, were re-estab- 
lished on a satisfactory footing. In 1784-5, looking to the 
progress of events in France, and to the condition of the north 
of Europe, this was a matter of no small moment. 

A great part of 1785 was spent by Elliot in England, when 
he had several interviews with Mr. Pitt, with whose great 
ability he was much struck. In the following year he returned 
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to Copenhagen, well informed as to the foreign policy of that 
minister, which was specially directed to the maintenance of the 
balance of power. 

In the north, that balance had long been endangered by the 
ambition and the overbearing policy of Russia, to which Sweden 
and Denmark would doubtless have succumbed, had they not 
received support from other Powers, and especially from France. 

3ut in 1784-5 the condition of things in France was such as to 
disable the Government from taking so prominent and influential 
a part in the affairs of the north of Europe as it had been wont 
to take. It was struggling with formidable difficulties at home. 
To maintain the balance of power in the Baltic, which really 
meant to preserve the integrity and independence of Denmark, 
and more especially of Sweden, it was necessary that some sub- 
stitute should bej provided for the support which those king- 
doms had received from France, but which could no longer be 
relied on. 

The relations of Sweden and Russia, notwithstanding occa- 
sional treaties of amity, and even of defensive alliance, had been 
essentially hostile in spirit since the time of Charles xm. In 
Russia the national feeling of animosity against the Swedes was 
intense, and still is inveterate; the great and growing power of 

tussia pressed upon Sweden with a weight that was intolerable, 

and the insatiable craving for territorial aggrandizement that 
afflicted, as with a disease, the rulers of the most extensive and 
most sparsely peopled empire that has its capital in Europe, 
was a source of constant uneasiness to their weaker neighbours. 
Sweden especially had reason to dread the Tzars, and no less 
the Tzarinas, who, by successive tragical revolutions, were raised 
to the throne of the Muscovite Empire. Each and all of them, 
by open force, or by secret intrigue and corruption, had sought 
to break down or to undermine the power of the successors of 
him whom fortune deserted on the field of Poltowa. Of the 
Sovereigns and rightful heirs to the throne of Russia, many 
have been “ put out of the way,” so many that M. de Talleyrand 
hearing it alleged that the Emperor Alexander was one of these, 
quietly observed, “ C’est la mort naturelle de ces gens-la;” but 
whoever succeeded the policy was still the same. Territorial 
agerandizement still continued and continues to be, per fas et 
nefas, the policy of Russia. 

The monarchy of Sweden, like that of Poland, had long been 
elective, and the means which had been so effectual in ‘ruining 
the latter of these kingdoms were perseveringly applied to the 
former. Of the influential men in Sweden a large proportion 
were in the pay of Russia. Those who were discontented with 
their own Government found employment and favour at St. 
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Petersburg, and in the early part of the reign of Gustavus III. 
Stackelberg and Osterman, the Russian ambassadors, who dis- 
bursed large sums for the purposes of corruption, even affected 
to control the deliberations of the Senate and the proceedings of 
the Court. Gustavus, impatient of this domineering influence, 
and irritated by the authority which the Senate assumed a right 
to exercise over his domestic affairs in subservience to that influ- 
ence, determined in 1776 to make at least an attempt to free 
himself from this double yoke. He so far succeeded, that he 
broke up the Senate, dispersed the Diet, and assumed despotic 
power, with the concurrence and even applause of the lower 
orders, with whom he was exceedingly popular. This coup- 
@état produced a burst of indignation at St. Petersburg as vio- 
lent as if the King of Sweden had been a revolted vassal. 

Attributing to hostile designs the collection of a Russian army 
on the Dneiper, while Catherine, accompanied by the Emperor 
Joseph 11., was making her famous progress through her south- 
ern provinces, Turkey, in August 1787, declared war against 
Russia. Gustavus, thinking the opportunity favourable, paid 
more than one visit to Copenhagen with a view to induce the 
Prince-Royal, whose paternal aunt he had married, to enter with 
him into an alliance against Russia. But he failed in that ob- 
ject. Denmark had concluded, in July 1746, a convention with 
Russia, by which they reciprocally engaged to afford each other 
a stipulated amount of aid by sea or land in the event of either 
being attacked, or threatened with attack, and Denmark, though 
she concealed the existence of this convention, remained faith- 
ful to her engagements. 

Failing at Copenhagen, Gustavus renewed the old alliance of 
Sweden with the Ottoman Porte, which undertook to furnish 
a subsidy, payable annually, during the war, and at once ad- 
vanced a considerable sum. 

As soon as he was thus provided with the means, the King 
commenced his preparations. The activity in the arsenals of 
Stockholm, and the movements of troops, attracted the attention 
of the Russian ambassador, who demanded, but failed to obtain, 
a satisfactory explanation. Russia was thus fully informed 
of what was passing at Stockholm, and Catherine therefore re- 
turned to St. Petersburg sooner than she had intended, but 
nevertheless she denuded her northern provinces of troops to 


1 The treaty of 1773, referred to in the Memoir, merely regulated the 
terms of the exchange of Slesvick and Holstein for Oldenburg and Delmen- 
host, and there is no reason to suppose that any secret articles were attached 
to it. But to the convention of 1746 there were appended secret articles, 
which have never, it is believed, been made public, but which it is supposed 
related specially to Sweden. 
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reinforce the army of Potemkin in the south. In 1788 the 
Swedish fleet put to sea, and the King, crossing the Gulf of 
Bothnia with a considerable force, put himself at the head of 
his army in Swedish Finland. The panic at St. Petersburg was 
great. The junior members of the imperial family were, as a 
matter of precaution, sent off to Moscow. Catherine herself 
stood firm, and made such dispositions as she could for the de- 
fence of her capital. But her reliance was not on these. She 
confidently predicted, and doubiless had good reason to antici- 
pate, the defection of many of the Swedish officers. Those 
predictions were fulfilled. When the Swedish army came 
before Fredericksham, which it was ordered to attack, the 
officers refused to advance, and the men, under their influence, 
when appealed to, grounded their arms. The King was no 
longer safe in his own camp, and hearing at the same time that 
the Danes, under Prince Charles of Hesse, accompanied by the 
Prince-Royal, had invaded Sweden from the side of Norway, 
and were marching upon Gottenburg, he recrossed the Gulf of 
Bothnia by sea, running the risk of being captured. Finding 
that disaffection had spread among the upper ranks at Stock- 
holm, he sought support from the peasants, who were much 
attached to him, and especially amongst the sturdy miners of 
Delecarlia, who on former occasions had risen in defence of 
their Sovereign. 

Meanwhile the Swedish fleet had fought a desperate action. 
Russia had prepared a fieet, destined for the Mediterranean, to 
operate against the Turks in the Archipelago. It was ready 
to sail, and was therefore in readiness to encounter the Swedes, 
who had entered the Gulf of Finland, and approached Cronstadt. 
The Russian fleet was commanded by Admiral Greig, a Scotch- 
man, and many of the ships composing it were commanded by 
British officers who had been thrown out of employment at 
home after the termination of the American war. But when 
the fleet was about to sail an unexpected difficulty occurred. 

aul Jones had. been employed by the Empress, and was to 
hold a high command under Admiral Greig. The British offi- 
cers, with one accord, and without a single exception, went to the 
Russian Admiralty, refused to serve under a renegade and a 
pirate, and tendered their resignation. The idea of such a pro- 
ceeding had never presented itself to the mind of any Russian 
of whatever rank, and the authorities were greatly embarrassed, 
but at length, finding that argument was unavailing, and seeing 
that the emergency was urgent, they gave way, and Paul Jones, 
who had made himself obnoxious on other grounds, was dis- 
missed. The British officers suffered severely in the action, 
which was indecisive ; but Admiral Greig, having speedily 
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refitted at Cronstadt, resumed operations before the Swedes were 
prepared, and, having surprised their fleet in Sveaborg, shut 
them up there. The condition of the King of Sweden had thus 
become desperate. 

It was in this unpromising state of things that Mr. Elliot set 
out for Stockholm to communicate personally with the King, 
in order, if possible, to devise means for his preservation, and 
for thus giving effect to the views of his own Government. He 
knew that arrangements were being concerted with Prussia to 
maintain the balance of power in the north, and therefore to 
support Sweden, and that 16,000 Prussian troops were ready to 
enter Holstein if the Danish and Norwegian forces invaded 
Sweden :— 


“On my arrival in Sweden,” writes Mr. Elliot, “after a search of 
eleven days I traced the King wandering from place to place, en- 
deavouring to animate his unarmed peasants to hopeless resistance. 
His very couriers were ignorant of his abode. At length, exhausted 
with fatigue and illness, I reached the King at Carlstadt, upon the 
29th of September. Here I found his carriage ready to convey him 
to a place of greater security; without generals, without troops, and 
with few attendants, he was devoid of every means of defence. The 
King’s own words were, that ‘I found him in the same situation with 
James the Second, when he was obliged to fly his kingdom, and 
abandon his crown.’ He was on the point of falling a victim to the 
ambition of Russia, the treachery of Denmark, and the factious trea- 
son of his nobility. In the sincerity of distress the King also added, 
‘to the mistakes of his own conduct.’” 


On being assured of support from Great Britain and Prussia, 
Gustavus consented to adopt “all those measures which I 
thought most suitable to his situation.” By Mr. Elliot’s ad- 
vice he now resolved to throw himself into Gottenburg and 
there make a stand. On the way thither intelligence from 
Berlin confirmed the assurances previously given by Mr. Elliot, 
and confirmed his confidence in the envoy. While the King 
hastened to Gottenburg, where he arrived on the 3d October, 
Mr. Elliot despatched a courier to the Danish camp with letters 
which pointed out to the Princes the danger they would incur 
by persevering in the course they were pursuing. This com- 
munication appears to have had some effect, for the King writes 
on the 4th to Baron d’Arnfeldt, “Tl faut que le courier d’Elliot 
ait fait impression, puisque l’on croit que les ennemis se soient 
arrétés 4 Uddevalla.” On the 6th, Mr. Elliot joined the King 
in Gottenburg. While he pursued his negotiations he employed 
his military knowledge in strengthening the defences, “ and,” he 
says, “the voluntary offer of assistance from the gallant spirit 
of the English seamen, then in that harbour, ready to man the 
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batteries under my command, would, I trust, have helped to 
render the Danish attack of a very doubtful issue, had those 
very preparations not had the more desirable effect of in- 
ducing the Prince of Hesse to treat for an armistice of eight 
days, in which interval the Prussian declaration arrived, and 
I was confessed to have been no less the saviour of Hol- 
stein than of Gottenburg, Sweden, and its sovereign. ' 
To so circumscribed a period had the distresses of the King 
reduced the possibility of retrieving his affairs, that had I 
reached Carlstadt twenty-four hours later than I did, or been 
less fortunate in concluding the first armistice before the ex- 
piration of forty-eight hours, Gothenburg must have fallen ; and 
I have the authority of the King, seconded by.the whole voice 
of the country, to say, in that case, there would have been no 
safety for the sovereign in his own dominions, and nothing less 
than a successful war, carried on by foreign powers, could 
have rescued Sweden from a dismemberment by Russia and 
Denmark.” 

Such a success could not be achieved without causing mor- 
tification to the parties whose plans had been frustrated, and 
perhaps exciting envy in the breasts of others. Mr. Elliot was 
accordingly assailed, and to this circumstance Lady Minto no 
doubt justly attributes the tone of self-assertion that is to be 
observed in these despatches, and which is altogether foreign 
to his usual style. But the King of Sweden and the Munici- 
pality of Gottenburg were profuse in their acknowledgments ; 
the Prince of Hesse was hardly less so; the Prince-Royal of 
Denmark, in the presence of his officers, called him “l’ami com- 
mun du Nord.” The Russian and Danish ministers, however, 
intrigued against him in England, complaining that he had 
outstepped his instructions; but the Duke of Leeds conveyed 
to him His Majesty’s high approval of his proceedings, informing 
him that he might show the despatch to Count Bernstorff, the 
Danish Prime Minister; and Mr. Ewart writes from Berlin :— 


“Count Herzberg (Prime Minister of Prussia) begs me to repeat to 
you the strongest assurances of his esteem and admiration, adding 
that the extraordinary ability you had displayed not only justly en- 
titled you to the appellation of an excellent minister, but to that of a 
distinguished statesman, since you had acted much more in the latter 
capacity than in the former by having directed the whole of the opera- 
tions entirely yourself. 

“His Prussian Majesty, in a long conversation I had with him the 
other evening, paid the most flattering compliments to you, and to the 
whole of your conduct on this critical occasion. I don’t wonder that 
Count Bernstorff likes you much better as a man than as a minister.” 


Few diplomatists have ever had an opportunity of rendering 
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so important a service, and no one who has been fortunate 
enough to have that opportunity, has made better use of it for 
the advancement of the public interests. 

We learn from the Memoir that, “in 1790, Mr. Elliot came 
home on leave, and was sent by Mr. Pitt on a secret mission to 
Paris. Beyond the mere fact that he was so sent, the corre- 
spondence tells nothing of this mission.” There is, however, we 
are told, one allusion, years afterwards, in the letter of a brother 
diplomatist, who, writing about another delicate negotiation, 
says, “If you could have been sent to conduct it as successfully 
as you did your mission to Mirabeau,” etc. ete. 

Lady Minto does not seem to have been aware that Earl 
Stanhope, in his Life of Mr. Pitt, refers to Mr. Elliot’s negotia- 
tions in Paris at this time (vol. il. p. 56), and subjoins a letter 
addressed to him by Mr. Pitt early in October 1790, in which 
that minister explains his views, and conveys minute instruc- 
tions for Mr. Elliot’s guidance. At page 59, e¢ seq., there will 
also be found extracts from what is described as a very long 
letter from Mr. Elliot to Mr. Pitt, reporting the course of his 
proceedings, and intimating his intention to set out imme- 
diately for England, for the purpose of personally communi- 
cating to Mr. Pitt what had passed between him and the 
Diplomatic Committee of the National Assembly, with which 
he had been in confidential negotiation. 

There is reason to believe that the result of these negotia- 
tions had a very important influence on the discussions then 
pending between the British and Spanish Governments with 
reference to an outrage committed by the Spaniards on British 
subjects at Nootka Sound, and for which we had demanded re- 
dress. Had the Court of Spain been assured of the support of 
France, which it had been led to expect, it can hardly be doubted 
that it would have persevered in refusing the reparation which 
we had demanded, and in that case war would have been inevit- 
able. It is evident from Mr. Pitt’s letter that early in October 
he anticipated war, and Lord Stanhope states that the British 
minister (at Madrid) “ became convinced that, rather than yield, 
the Court of Spain was resolutely bent on war. Ere long, how- 
ever, the formidable fleet, far superior to the Spanish, which we 
had with so much expedition made ready for sea, produced a 
powerful effect. Nor did the Spaniards fail to notice the doubt- 
ful prospects of the promised French alliance. Rather suddenly, 
at last, on the 28th October, the two ministers signed a conven- 
tion,” ete. ete. 

These dates are worthy of attention. Early in October, when 
our naval preparations were known to be nearly completed, war 
was believed to be imminent. On the 26th of that month, Mr. 
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Elliot reported the satisfactory conclusion of his negotiation with 
the French Committee, and on the 28th of the same month the 
Spanish Court suddenly yielded. It is difficult to believe that 
these two events were not closely connected. The natural 
inference appears to be that the Spanish Government suddenly 
yielded when it became aware of the resolution of the French 
Diplomatic Committee not to unite with Spain in a war against 
England. That resolution, having virtually been adopted a 
considerable time before it was formally communicated to 
Mr. Elliot, must have been known at Madrid some days 
before the convention was signed, and it was the only event 
that could account for the sudden change in the views of 
the Spanish Court at the precise time when that change 
occurred, 

Lord Stanhope could not have known that Mr. Elliot and 
Mirabeau had been schoolfellows, and retained the mutual feel- 
ings of kindness which had then been generated—that in fact they 
were old and familiar friends,—or he would not have attributed 
to Mr. Elliot’s “ very popular opinions” the familiarity of their 
intercourse in 1790. We are not aware that Mr. Elliot ever 
entertained such opinions, and certainly in the correspondence 
now published there is nothing that leads us to suppose that he 
did. Neither are we at all satisfied that he had gone to Paris 
solely of his own accord, though he probably desired it to be 
believed that he had. Lady Minto tells us, on the authority, 
as we suppose, of the correspondence, that he was sent by Mr. 
Pitt ; and the first sentence of Mr. Pitt’s letter is couched in such 
terms as would hardly have been addressed to a mere volun- 
teer. He says, “I am extremely glad to find, by your letter, 
that you have succeeded so well in opening a confidential in- 
tercourse with the leaders of what appears to be the ruling 
party in France.” This seems to imply a previous understand- 
ing that he was to endeavour to open such an intercourse. But 
after all, it is of little consequence whether he was sent because 
of his known intimacy with Mirabeau, or whether, having gone 
of his own accord, his intercourse with that remarkable man 
led to his being employed to negotiate with him and his party. 
There can, we think, in either case, be no reasonable doubt that 
Mr. Elliot rendered an important service to his country. Had 
he failed at Paris, the war with Spain would not have been 
averted, and we should, in that case, have had war with France 
also. That we then escaped those evils, and obtained from 
Spain the reparation we demanded, was, we believe, mainly 
due to the diplomatic success achieved by Mr. Elliot at 
Paris. 

We should gladly have followed Mr. Elliot’s career to its 
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close, and should especially have desired to give some account 
of his services at Naples before and after he accompanied the 
royal family in their flight to Sicily; but we have already ex- 
hausted our space, and must refer to the Memoir such of our 
readers as may be interested in the story of a Court with 
which the name of Nelson at that very time was so closely 
connected. 

We cannot, however, take leave of these Memoirs without 
explaining that in following, perhaps too closely, the course of 
Mr. Hugh Elliot himself, we have left untouched what to many 
will be the most attractive part of the book—we mean that 
series of charming letters which, for the most part in a very lively 
and playful way, throw so much light on the state of public 
feeling and the views and proceedings of men high in the 
councils of the nation, during an eventful period of our 
history. 





Alfred de Musset. 


Art. IT.—-ALFRED DE MUSSET. 


WE English are too apt to say that there is no true poetry in 
France. To a certain extent this is the case. The French 
language does not lend itself to those harmonious and imagina- 
tive utterances which we call poetry. It is better suited to 
rhetorical declamation and expository prose ; the abstract terms 
and nasal sounds which render it unfit for verse not jarring on 
our sense of propriety when used in oratory or narration. Yet 
sometimes there arises a true poet, a real singer, in France, 
uniting the force and fire of Northern passion with French 
subtlety and logical precision. One of these was Alfred de 
Musset, a man whom Frenchmen of this century hold most 
dear, whose words they have by heart, and whose sentiments 
are echoed in the breasts of thousands. It is worth while to 
look closely at this poet, for English writers may learn much 
both from his excellences and defects. His language exactly 
embodies the thoughts and feelings which he wishes to express. 
It is never redundant or defective, never inverted like Tenny- 
son’s, or obscure like Browning’s, or melodiously meaningless 
like much of Swinburne’s. The good and bad things of the 
mind are shown through its thin veil with equal clearness, and 
there is no conscious effort to restrain the truth. Delicate shades 
of meaning and subtle emotions are reflected with such fulness 
in his verse that we seem to come into direct contact with the 
living spirit of the writer. At the same time, De Musset knows 
when to stop,—when to rein in the steed of fancy, and to check 
the flow of metaphor. He is never extravagant or spasmodic 
in expression. While reasoning on the deep problems of 
humanity, he avoids becoming oracular ; and while abandoning 
himself to anguish, he maintains a perfect equability of utter- 
ance, evincing true artistic mastery. In these respects he is 
essentially a French poet,—logical, precise, obedient to law. 
Again, he has the power of expressing what by its nature is 
vague in feeling. Thoughts to which music alone seems 
capable of giving utterance are not distorted or exaggerated in 
his words. These eulogies are chiefly applicable to his lyrical 
poetry. In his prose works and dramatic sketches we find a 
far greater intemperance of language, spasmodic exaggeration, 
improbability, and extravagance of every kind, than can be 
paralleled by any equally artistic productions of the English 
Muse. 

What French poets generally want, in comparison with ours, 
is a keen sense for nature, and a power of portraying natural 
objects. They cannot show a song like those of Shakespeare, a 
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sonnet like some of Wordsworth’s, or an ode like Shelley’s to 
the Sky Lark. Both melody and freshness fail them in these 
compositions. Yet De Musset approaches us in this respect. 
He can put on canvas a fresh morning in the woods of Fon- 
tainebleau, or a rainy night in one of the close streets'of Paris, 
or an Italian landscape full of sunlight. But the French artist 
achieves his end by a different process from that of the English. 
He does not lose himself in his subject, or catalogue its details 
with minute fidelity. He looks inward, copying the image 
stamped on the soul’s retina, selecting the most prominent 
points, and representing them with reference to his own state of 
feeling. His picture is a piece of man, and all the man within 
us thrills while gazing on it. The touches are as few and deli- 
cate as possible. Emotion, and not description, predominates. 
Shelley’s “ Lines written in Dejection at Naples” fairly repre- 
sent De Musset’s mode of treating nature. He does not, as in 
the “ Ode to the West Wind,” seize some passionate idea, and 
carry it through all its phases, building up a fugue of gorgeous 
images and swift-winged thoughts, eddying about the central sub- 
ject, departing from it and returning, pouring in fresh lights, and 
leading the mind through labyrinths of suggestion and associa- 
tion. There is no such redundancy of imagination in De Musset. 
Again, in verisimilitude he falls far below the English poets. His 
stories are improbable. His characters are not like life. There 
is a want of coherency, and a flimsiness about his conceptions 
of human action, which betray national levity and defective 
dramatic power. The French language, as we have before re- 
marked, is adverse to poetry ; and the French people have ways 
of looking at things which seem to us essentially prosaic, even 
vulgar, from their want of earnestness and depth. They are 
too fond of comparing natural beauty to the silks and satins of 
feminine attire. Again,they talk too frequently of “ Seraphin” 
and “ Cherubin,” lowering the solemnities of Christian legend to 
mere prettiness. We are constantly reminded by these reli- 
gious allusions of the gummed lilies and gilding of a fashion- 
able shrine, or of the pictures of St. Francis and the Sacré 
Coeur stuck into prayer-books. There is also something flimsy 
in their language of the passions. “Le cceur pris d’un caprice 
de femme,” occurring in a very solemn and otherwise even 
sacred poem, has a Parisian hollowness and glitter which is 
disappointing. Their appreciation of the classical mythology 
again bears the same mark of pettiness. It is a pinchbeck 
Greek which speaks of “ Les Nymphes Lascives,” “ Les Sylvains 
Moqueurs,” “ Vénus Astarté,” “ Prométhée, frére ainé de Satan,” 
as different from true Greek as the French pictures in the 
Louvre are different from the Venus Victrix. The metal in 
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all these cases when struck yields a thin and tinkling sound. 
De Musset shares these national defects. Of his other faults it 
would not be difficult to make a long list, prominent in which 
must stand vanity, flippancy, and a sentimental sort of sensuality. 
Against these we have to set reverence, tenderness, love, and 
the aspirations of a spirit seeking in vain for satisfaction. Such 
is the poet we would introduce to English readers—full of 
contradictions, and demanding as much of pity as he inspires 
of admiration. 

In noticing his poems we propose to treat them rather 
with reference to their subjects and to the personal character 
of the man than as works of art. His style must be studied 
before it can be fully appreciated. Its beauty depends upon 
a limpid purity of language and exquisiteness of expression 
which cannot well be analysed. But great interest, inde- 
pendent of its form, attaches to his poetry, as the articulate 
cry of a man who suffered much during a period of transition, 
and who truly felt whatever he expressed in words. Like 
Rousseau, like George Sand, like other French writers of 
the highest eminence, De Musset is greatest—is indeed only 
truly great—when he records his own emotions. The main 
topics, which; viewed in this light, his works suggest, are the 
scepticism and the aimless want of interest in life experienced 
by Frenchmen during the first half of this century, the Nemesis 
of Faith and the Nemesis of Love which brought De Musset to 
despair, moral corruption resulting from social anarchy and in- 
tellectual hopelessness; in all, a sorry picture, rendered tolerable 
by the strength and sweetness of the poet who had fallen on such 
disjointed days. What he says about society, the world, and 
God will rouse an echo in many hearts. Those who are unable 
to accept the old theological explanations of the world, but who 
are yet indisposed by education, prejudice, or want of power to 
receive a new system of the universe, whose hearts still yearn after 
the peace and esthetical beauty of the Catholic religion, while 
their heads repudiate its creeds as lifeless, cannot but feel that De 
Musset has faithfully represented their disquietude of soul, the 
struggle of religious aspiration and repugnant scepticism, by 
which they are unnerved and rent asunder. It is curious to 
notice that while De Musset was singing songs of suicide, 
deploring the old age of the world, and weeping over crucifixes 
dashed in pieces by Voltaire, Auguste Comte was building up 
his system to explain the past, the present, and the future of 
mankind, and to expand a prospect of illimitable hope. The 
poet and the man of science lived on separately year by year. 
The one truly showed to us the want of the age, its beggary and 
emptiness. Did the other exhibit the satisfaction for which it 
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craved? At any rate, their coincidence reminds us of the 
uninterrupted cycles of the world—an old age ending in 
despair, a new one taking up the morning song of expectation. 
Louis Charles Alfred de Musset, best known as a poet by the 
last of his baptismal names, was the son of M. Musset Pathay, 
a member of an old aristocratic family which had dropped its 
title during the Revolution. Alfred was born at Paris on the 
11th of November 1810, and died there on the Ist of May 
1857. He received his education at the Collége Henri Quatre, 
where he was the fellow-student of the Duc de Chartres, for 
whom he seems to have retained through life a sentiment of 
loyal friendship. In the course of his studies he distinguished 
himself by his general ability, and especially by his aptitude 
for metaphysics. Like Shelley, he was one of those subjective 
thinkers in whom the border-ground between philosophy and 
poetry can hardly be discerned. Thought and feeling are 
with them one faculty, the speculations of their intellect 
receiving colour from their sentiments, and their emotions 
leading them in turn to abstract meditations. The result 
of Alfred’s early metaphysical studies may be traced through- 
out his poems. Their tone of decided and painful scepticism 
is that of one who has been convinced of the futility of 
metaphysics, whose faith has given way to restless speculation, 
but who has no power to cast aside his doubts and be content 
with life or some fixed system. Having impartially reviewed 
all the theosophies of the world, he cannot find the stamp of 
Divinity more clearly impressed on one than on the others. 
The difference between this orthodoxy and that orthodoxy, 
between one philosophy and another, seems to him a difference 
of race and age, and nothing more. All he knows is that he is 
unable to accept any one of them as ultimate, and satisfactory 
to his own reason. When his friends ask him if he is a Catho- 
lic, he answers: “To be sure; and I am also very fond of the 
gods Lath and Nesu. Tartak and Pimpocan appear to me in- 
controvertible. What do you say of Parabavastu?” and so on 
through a list of deities. The process of comparative analysis 
has yielded him a kind of theory of the history of Thought. 
He sees how men have passed from faith to faith, from one 
absorbing system to another, with intermediate periods of decay, 
stagnation, and despair; and he believes that it has been his 
lot to fall upon one of these barren ages, upon a pause amid the 
music of the world, an interstellar space of frost and darkness. 
What is past is past. He sees it all clearly, and without illusions. 
What is to come is still uncertain. He cannot forecast it. He 
is only conscious of a want, yearning impotently backward to 
dead creeds, and stretching blind hands forward into vacancy. 
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In the Confessions d’un Enfant du Siécle, De Musset sketches 
with great power the sleep which descended upon France after 
the dissolution of the Empire, when children born between two 
battles, with the sound of trumpets in their mother’s ears and 
the fury of conquest in their father’s hearts, a febrile anxious 
brotherhood, were growing up to find the world at peace and 
no scope left for them in life. Politically speaking, De Musset 
had fallen on a stagnant period of relapse. The Revolution 
swept away old boundaries of opinion and old modes of life: 
the Empire came with fresh enthusiasms, new creeds, and 
boundless prospects of activity: that disappeared like a dream, 
and France was told to settle down into the jog-trot of the past. 
Willingly perhaps would she have tried at least to do so; but 
the road was lost—blasted and broken up by gunpowder, 
drenched with blood and strewn with skeletons, encumbered by 
the blackened ruins of hearths and homes. Men like De Musset 
in such an age could not advance, could not retreat. They sat 
down in the middle of the path and wondered at the wrecks 
around them—wrecks of thrones, and creeds, and altars, and 
societies. “Who shall dare relate,” exclaims De Musset, “ what 
then was passing in the schools and colleges of France? 
Grown men were doubting everything, and young men were 
denying everything. The poets sang of despair; boys left their 
schools with brows serene, fresh cheeks, and blasphemy upon 
their lips. Their heads were full of Byron and Goethe, but 
their hearts, too light to wrestle and endure, withered like 
broken flowers. So sank the principle of death, coldly, without 
convulsion, from their brains into their vitals. We were not 
passionate for evil, but indifferent to good ; instead of despair, 
insensibility possessed our souls. Children of fifteen sitting 
carelessly beneath the flowering shrubs, whiled away their time 
with converse fit to shake the rigid alleys of Versailles with 
horror. Christ’s sacrament, the host, that deathless symbol of 
celestial love, was used for letter-wafers: children spat upon 
the bread of God.” 

In truth, France answered to the description given of the 
moon: the volcanoes of the Revolution had reduced it to cin- 
ders, and the breath of infidelity had frozen it to ice. There 
was no more air to breathe; the stillness was of death and 
inanition. De Musset, with strong passions and vehemence of 
soul, born to act, if action had been possible, but now com- 
pelled to stagnate in this wilderness, fell a hopeless prey to 
ennui. Ennui fixed upon his life and sucked it like a vampire. 
The word ennui we have appropriated in a very restricted and 
inadequate sense. We use it to mean a kind of yawning and 
uncomfortable lack of interest in life. This meaning is included 
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in the French acceptation of the term. But their ennui is 
something deeper and more tragic. A sorrow which has taken 
the light out of life, doubts that weigh like nightmares, jeal- 
ousy driving its victim to despair and murder,—all these may be 
the sources of the torment, which in itself unnerves the body, 
relaxes the will, obscures the intellect, and saps the moral 
nature of a man. De Musset’s ennui is described in these 
lines :— 
“ Partout oi, sous ces vastes cieux, 

J’ai lassé mon coeur et mes yeux, 

Saignant d’une éternelle plaie ; 

Partout oa le boiteux Ennui, 

Trainant ma fatigue apres lui 

M’a promené sur une claie ; 


Partout oii, sans cesse altéré 

De la soif d’un monde ignoré, 

J’ai suivi l’ombre de mes songes ; 
Partout oi, sans avoir vécu, 

J’ai revu ce que j’avais vu, 

La face humaine et ses mensonges ; 


Partout oi, le long des chemins, 

J’ai posé, mon front dans mes mains, 
Et sangloté comme une femme ; 
Partout oi j'ai, comme un mouton, 
Qui laisse sa laine au buisson, 

Senti se dénuer mon ame.” 


He here enumerates the restlessness, the unhealed wound of 
passion ; the poet’s effort to grasp, Ixion-like, at phantoms ; the 
enduring sense of unreality in life; the misanthropy engen- 
dered by profligate courses and contact with the selfishness and 
treachery of sin; the causeless tears; the painfulness of an 
unoccupied existence, wasted by waysides and homeless—all of 
which are ingredients in ennui. Such lines could not have been 
written except in an age of stagnation and unbelief. Ennui has 
been reckoned among the causes of decay ; we may also look 
at it inversely as a product of decay. The Greek and Roman 
languages have no one word for ennui, because the thing itself, 
except in a restricted sense, was almost unknown to their active 
and healthy social life. Tadium vite, or fastidium, the disgust 
of life, has been described by two Latin poets—by Lucretius, 
in his celebrated lines at the end of the third book ; and by 
Ennius, in words scarcely less memorable. But the ancients 
did not often feel this t#dium, because the duties of the family, 
the army, and the State kept them occupied; while pleasures of 
the sense, heightened by physical exercises, were not esteemed 
dishonourable. Under the Empire politics became less active: 
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debauchery grew tasteless and extravagant; scepticism, reli- 
gious, social, and philosophical, prevailed; the disgust of life 
proclaimed a decaying existence. Then Christianity, taking the 
tedium vite in the world for granted, turned it to account, and 
revealed a new spring of action in a life beyond this world. 
We do not hear much of ennui again in its most aggravated 
form until the beginning of this century. In the cloisters, 
truly, it must have largely prevailed; and the author of the 
Imitatio Christi constantly reminds us that “a life without a 
purpose is relaxed and vague and mawkish ;” but vigils, pen- 
ance, fasting, prayers, and psalmody, were specifics then against 
all devils, blue as well as fiery. Ifa man had a chapel to kneel 
in, a priest to shrive him, and a heaven to win, he dared not 
talk of ennui. Goethe’s “ Faust,’ Byron, and De Musset, show 
it under three different aspects. A political age had passed 
away ; the strong solvents of the Renaissance had worked deeply 
upon all beliefs, and Christianity began to fail in supplying a 
motive for action beyond the aims and objects of this world. 
Life itself had seemed sufficient to the Greeks and Romans, till 
it failed beneath them. Christianity had shown that an object 
placed beyond this life could react with energy upon the world 
we live in. But De Musset disbelieved in Christian creeds. 
“Je suis venu trop tard dans un monde trop vieux.” “I find 
nothing in life but anguish, tyrannous passions, treason, and 
regrets. The old lure held out by Christianity has no charm for 
me; I should like to follow it blindly, but my eyes are wide 
open and I see through its flimsiness.” Ennui with him was 
now complete—not merely a ¢adium vite, but also a despair of 
anything beyond. De Musset passed his whole life like one of 
the doomed wretches for whom Persius wished— 


“ Virtutem videant, intabescantque relicta.” 


The promises of faith hung out before him, but he could not 
touch them ; the pleasures of life had tasted sweet when he first 
seized on them, but long ago had turned to ashes in his mouth. 
His ennui was absolute. 

This digression may perhaps be pardoned, because the melan- 
choly which we have attempted to characterize lay at the root 
of all De Musset’s words and actions, and because it is just in 
this respect that his poetry so faithfully reflects the spirit of the 
years in which he lived. He never chose a profession or took 
part in politics, but tried, by stimulating passions, to create a 
kind of interest in life, declining gradually in power and fer- 
tility of intellect, until his sudden death by heart-disease at the 
age of forty-seven. Before he was eighteen he began to write 
poetry, and formed the acquaintance of Sainte Beuve, Victor Hugo, 
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De Vigny, and others—the great writers who, one by one, are 
dying out, like stars before the day, in France. De Musset, in 
later life, looked back to the friends of his youth’ with tender 
sadness. At this early period De Musset felt the influence of 
Delavigne and André Chenier. As his genius developed itself 
and grew in strength, he seems to have been attracted to the 
satires of Reignier, a rugged and pithy Juvenal of the age of 
Henri Quatre,? whom he always held in admiration, and from 
whom he caught what we should call a Popian piquancy of 
style. Voltaire and the sceptics of the eighteenth century fur- 
nished him with a purely negative view of life. Later on 
he took to the study of Shakespeare and Byron. It was the 
fashion among the romanticists of France to admire Shakespeare, 
but De Musset, at any rate, did not succeed in catching his 
dramatic power. The comedies which he produced are French 
—sprightly, neat, vivid, and amusing; but his tragic sketches 
lack the Shakespearean coherency of action and verisimilitude 
of character, without maintaining the dignified monotony of the 
old French style. In Byron he found a more congenial spirit. 
Both poets wrote from and of themselves, seeing the whole 
world through the spectacles of their own discontent. Many 
traces of the study of Byron may be found scattered up and 
down De Musset’s poetry. His “Namouna” is almost professedly 
an imitation of “Don Juan.” But it is in nervous strength of 
language and logical power of thought that they most resemble 
one another. Superficial students may fancy that De Musset 
was but a French echo of our Byron. This, however, is not the 
case. They grew up under similar influences, and expressed a 
similar condition of restlessness. But their differences are 
manifold—as numerous as the differences between their nations. 
Later in life, De Musset studied Boccaccio, and wrote two 
charming tales, “ Simone” and “ Silvia,” in his style, adapting it 
to modern uses, like Keats in “ The Pot of Basil,” but with more 
simplicity. 

In 1833, De Musset had already become celebrated by the 
publication of Les Contes d’ Espagne et d Italie, Namouna, and La 
Coupe et les Léevres. He had just produced “ Rolla,’—“ le plus 
passioné des poémes,” as a recent French critic styles it_when he 
met George Sand. He was then the spoiled child of literature 
and fashion,—a handsome dandy, with light curling hair. Asa 
member of the old nobility, he frequented the best houses in 
Paris, while he won the admiration of artistic coteries by the 
boldness of his love affairs, no less than by the beauty of his 

1 See the lines written to M. Charles Nodier—Nouvelles Poésies, p. 242. 

2 See the lines about Reignier in De Musset’s ‘Sur la Paresse”—Nou- 
velles Poésies, p. 194. 
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poems. At the age of twenty-three, he had run through all 
kinds of dissipation, and acquired an experience of life which 
most men never gain before they die. The friendship which he 
formed for Mme. Dudevant was the great event of his life. 
They met with a desire to know each other, founded on recipro- 
cal admiration, and became inseparable companions for a period 
of some months, productive of most serious results to the young 
poet. We need not enter into the details of their relation to 
each other. It is enough to remind the reader that George 
Sand founded her novel of ile et Zui upon this passage of her 
life, that Alfred de Musset introduced it into his autobiographi- 
cal Confessions un Enfant du Siecle, and that Paul de Musset, 
his brother, wrote an answer to George Sand, entitled Lwi et 
Elle. The poet’s friends accused her of having ruined his life 
by her agitating influence, and of having forced him into dissi- 
pation by her infidelity. This accusation, however, is ground- 
less. Besides other poems, Alfred had written “Rolla” before 
he met with Mme. Dudevant; and his own confessions are 
forcibly corroborative of the picture which she draws of him. 
It need scarcely be remarked to English readers how revolting 
was the bad taste which could induce a woman to dissect the 
character of her old lover, and to dress up the history of their 
liaison under the disguise of most transparent art. After a care- 
ful comparison of the three fictions we have mentioned, we 
believe that Elle et Iwi and Les Confessions, taken together, 
may be fairly referred to as giving a correct picture of the 
poet’s mind. But it is the concern of nobody to find out which 
book most faithfully records facts in themselves of little interest. 
Both artists were to blame, Alfred de Musset being, by his own 
confession, jealous, violent, morose, and difficult to please ; 
while there were other causes which prevented their connexion 
from becoming permanent. De Musset never forgot that he was 
“Gentilhomme Frangais;” and though he lived at ease like a 
Bohemian among artists, he reminded them at times of his 
social superiority. This weakness—a kind of childish vanity 
fostered by the double life he led, and by the prejudices of his 
relatives—seems to have pursued him through his whole 
career. In the winter of 1843-4, Mme. Dudevant and he 
travelled together in Italy. De Musset fell ill at Venice of a 
brain-fever, and was nursed through it by his companion, whom 
he left in some respects an altered man, with the wound in 
his heart which afterwards he could not heal. After his return 
from Italy, as a memorial of the feelings which had there pos- 
sessed him, De Musset wrote four poems, called Les Nuits. In 
these he holds communion with his Muse through the hours of 
a night in May, soft, tender, and melancholy; a night in 
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December, long and terrible and solitary ; a night in August, 
passionately calm ; a night in October, full of anguish, hatred, 
consolation, and forgiveness. These impassioned outpourings 
of the soul had the character of music. They resemble sonatas 
of Beethoven, expressed in words of singular elegance and 
dignity. Like them they seem to carry us into the stillness 
of the night, through which we hear the voices of the poet 
and the Muse audibly communing with no uncertain speech. 
The man himself is revealed to us with his essential griefs and 
aspirations and regrets; his conscious martyrdom, his vain 
desire to love, his recollections of an innocent industrious past, 
his indignation and despair. In La nuit de Décembre the poet 
tells of a form which, throughout his life, in all his wanderings, 
has from time to time appeared at his side. We give the verses 
in which he questions the Vision as to its nature, and also the 
Vision’s reply :— 


** Mais tout 4 coup j’ai vu dans la nuit sombre 

Une forme glisser sans bruit. 

Sur mon rideau j’ai vu passer une ombre ; 
Elle vient s’asseoir sur mon lit. 

Qui done es-tu, morne et pale visage, 
Sombre portrait vétu de noir ? 

Que me veux-tu, triste oiseau de passage ? 

Est-ce un vain réve? est-ce ma propre image 
Que j’apercois dans ce miroir? 


Qui done es-tu, spectre de ma jeunesse, 
Pélerin que rien n’a lassé? 

Dis-moi pourquoi je te trouve sans cesse 
Assis dans l’ombre oi j’ai passé. 

Qui done es-tu, visiteur solitaire, 
Hote assidu de mes douleurs ? 

Qu’as-tu done fait pour me suivre sur terre ? 

Qui donc es-tu, qui donc es-tu, mon frére, 

Qui n’apparais qu’au jour des pleurs? 


LA VISION. 
— Ami, notre pére est le tien. 

Je ne suis ni l’ange gardien, 

Ni le mauvais destin des hommes. 
Ceux que j’aime, je ne sais pas 

De quel cété s’en vont leurs pas 

Sur ce peu de fange of nous sommes. 


Je ne suis ni dieu ni démon, 
Et tu m’as nommé par mon nom 
Quand tu m’as appelé ton frére ; 
Ou tu vas, j’y serai toujours, 

Jusques au dernier de tes jours, 
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Oi j’irai m’asseoir sur ta pierre. 
Le ciel m’a confié ton coeur. 
Quand tu seras dans la douleur, 
Viens a moi sans inquiétude. 

Je te suivrai sur le chemin ; 
Mais je ne puis toucher ta main, 
Ami, je suis la Solitude.” 


With these four pieces may be joined the “Letter to 
Lamartine,” which dwells on the same theme of passion 
wasted, of “invincible love” betrayed by a false woman. The 
following lines, transcribed from this “ Letter,” will give a 
just notion of De Musset’s power to transfuse the picture of a 
common city street with his own passionate anguish. The 
words do not bear to be translated :— 


“ Tel, lorsque abandonné d’une infidéle amante, 
Pour la premiére fois j’ai connu la douleur, 
Transpercé tout & coup d’une fléche sanglante, 
Seul, je me suis assis dans la nuit de mon cceur. 
Ce n’était pas au bord d’un lac au flot limpide, 

Ni sur l’herbe fleurie au penchant des coteaux ; 
Mes yeux noyés de pleurs ne voyaient que le vide, 
Mes sanglots étouffés n’éveillaient point d’échos. 
C’était dans une rue obscure et tortueuse 

De cet immense égout qu’on appelle Paris; 
Autour de moi criait cette foule railleuse 

Qui des infortunés n’entend jamais les cris. 

Sur le pavé noirci les blafardes lanternes 
Versaient un jour douteux plus triste que la nuit, 
Et, suivant au hasard ces feux vagues et ternes, 
L’homme passait dans l’ombre, allant oi va le bruit. 
Partout retentissait comme une joie étrange ; 
C’était en février, au temps du carnaval. 

Les masques avinés, se croisant dans la fange, 
S’accostaient d’une injure ou d’un refrain banal. 


Dieu juste! pleurer seul par une nuit pareille ! 
O mon unique amour! que vous avais-je fait ? 
Vous m’aviez pu quitter, vous qui juriez la veille 
Que vous étiez ma vie et que Dieu le savait? 
Ah toi! le savais-tu, froide et cruelle amie ? 
Qu’a travers cette honte et cette obscurité, 
J’étais la, regardant de ta lampe chérie, 

Comme une étoile au ciel, la tremblante clarté? 
Non, tu n’en savais rien, je n’ai pas vu ton ombre ; 
Ta main n’est pas venue entr’ouvrir ton rideau. 
Tu n’as pas regardé si le ciel était sombre ; 

Tu ne m’a pas cherché dans cet affreux tombeau 
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Lamartine! c’est la, dans cette rue obscure, 

Assis sur une borne, au fond d’un carrefour, 

Les deux mains sur mon coeur, et serrant ma blessure, 
Et sentant y saigner un invincible amour ; 

C’est Ja, dans cette nuit d’horreur et de détresse 
Au milieu des transports d’un peuple furieux 

Qui semblait en passant crier & ma jeunesse : 

‘ Toi qui pleures ce soir, n’a tu pas ri comme eux ?’ 
C’est la, devant ce mur, ou j’ai frappé ma téte, 

Oi j’ai posé deux fois le fer sur mon sein nu; 

C’est 1a, le croiras-tu, chaste et noble poéte, 

Que de tes chants divins je me suis souvenu.”’ 


This letter, in which De Musset implored the sympathies of 
the elder poet, provoked from Lamartine a tardy and severe 
response. In 1849 he spoke of De Musset—at that time thirty- 
nine years old—as :—- 


“ Enfant aux blonds cheveux, jeune homme au coeur de cire, 
Dont la lévre a le pli des larmes ou du rire 
Selon que la beauté qui régne sur tes yeux 
Eut un regard hier sévére ou gracieux ; 
Poétique jouet de molle poésie, 
Qui prends pour passion ta vague fantaisie.”’ 


There was truth in this rebuke ; and if we choose to look only 
at the weak side of De Musset’s genius, we must admit that 
Lamartine’s verses have correctly analysed the greater poet’s 
character. It is, however, an incomplete verdict, and this 
Lamartine confessed when, after De Musset’s death, he pro- 
nounced a brilliant panegyric on his genius. 

If we wish to gain a conception of De Musset’s history during 
this portion of his life, we must seek for it in Les Confessions 
@un Enfant du Siécle—a tale founded upon the events of his 
own life. Of his faults he was acutely conscious, reading his 
spirit like a book, and setting down what he there found 
with frightful and magnificent lucidity. He complained that 
two angels possessed him, one good, the other bad. Often 
when he lifted up his voice to bless, the evil spirit made him 
curse ; and when he sought for blasphemies, the angel brought 
him songs of love, and prayers, and hymns of triumph. He 
hated solitude, for it was filled with hideous phantoms and 
remorse ; but yet he carried it about with him, for ever lonely 
and for ever disappointed, seeking heaven and grovelling on 
earth, no friend of God, and yet disdainful of mankind. Death 
made him tremble; yet his fancy dwelt upon its horrors, draw- 
ing lively images from the grave, and pondering upon the 
secrets of destruction. His soul thirsted for love; yet he 
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sought it in dry places: he saw it fly before him, and pursued it 
with the greater energy from his incapability of seizing it. 
Desire with him became a passion, and he loathed its satisfac- 
tion, passing on from aim to aim without repose. To know 
that anything was unattainable sufficed to make him yearn 
for it. He wore his vice and unbelief like badges, yet boasted 
he had kept the depths of his soul undefiled, and cried to God 
from the darkest. gloom of self-reproach. His works reveal 
passionate love for God and man, mixed up with want of faith 
in either. The heart which he had tried to stifle and succeeded 
in corrupting, was always crying like a child for comfort, and 
receiving none. He indulged in excesses of all kinds to drown 
tormenting thoughts, and to reduce the irritation of his blood. 
Everything oppressed his disordered nerves. His sleep was 
uneasy, his days agitated, his work unequal. Conception made 
him tremble, and production cost him physical disturbances of 
the most painful kind. Headaches, palpitations of the heart, 
and spectral apparitions plagued his rest. He‘was one of those, 
to use the words of George Sand, “ whom God ordains to wander 
in the storm and to create in anguish. His suffering and his 
doubt, and what he called his chastisement, were the conditions 
of his glory.” Of all this Alfred de Musset was conscious, too 
conscious. Every line of his best poetry seems wrenched from 
him by pangs and agonies. Every aspiration is a regret. He 
never enjoys or hopes to enjoy, but only seems to know what 
joy means by some recollection of the past. What physicians 
call dyseesthesia and hypereesthesia tormented him. He was 
the most morbid poet of a morbid age. 

Many traits in the weak outline we have sketched remind us 
of Byron and Shelley. They suggest Alastor and Manfred. But 
De Musset was really different from either. We do not think 
that, as a poet, he was intellectually so great as either Byron or 
Shelley. But his personal sufferings were more acute, His scep- 
ticism was more simple. While Byron professed carelessness, and 
Shelley, in revolt against Christianity, invented a system of his 
own, De Musset plainly longed for faith and had none, loved 
God after his own fashion, and did not believe in Him. While 
Shelley dreamed of mystical affection, and Byron glowingly 
described his passions, De Musset told of a heart corrupted by 
sensuality, and unable to attain to love. He is less complex 
than the English poets; but his art approaches nearer to reality. 
We feel the man more in reading him, and are less led astray 
to wonder at his affectations, or to admire his imaginative 
powers. De Musset had a stronger sympathy for actual life 
than Shelley. We see this in his tales and in the verses 
written to his friends. He was a man of the world, not a poet 
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living among phantoms. He surpassed both Byron and Shelley 

in gaiety and ease, and the power of telling a simple story. 
Nothing can be more lively than his comedies, more pungent 
than his satires, more graceful than his verses of society, or 
fresher than his picture of Mimi Pinson, the grisette of 
Paris. 

De Musset never grew to be man. He remained a child. 
He never opened a new vein of poetry, but continued to regret 
the past and to rehandle his own subjects, so that Heinrich 
Heine said, “ Alfred de Musset & trente ans était un jeune 
homme d’un bien beau passé.” The poet felt this of himself, 
and told his brother: “1 am the poet of youth; I ought to pass 
away in my youth like spring. I should not like to live beyond 
the years of Raphael, and Mozart, and the divine Malibran.” 
This, however, he was destined to endure. He overlived his 
genius, and died long after he had ceased to produce what might 
add to his fame. His juvenility had something Greek in it. 
Had he been born at a proper age in the world’s history he 
might have been an Athenian. As it was, he resembled a man 
trying to lead a Greek life in modern times, and striking against 
the stumbling-blocks of education and society. Had he really 
been an ancient Greek, the unaffected sensuousness of his nature 
would not have produced the debasement which ensues on 
violations of popular morality. His soul would not have been 
tortured by the unsolved doubts of religious scepticism. His 
nerves would have been calmed by exercise and soothed by the 
continual sight of beauty. His poetry would have been like 
that of Theognis or Meleager, some of whose couplets seem to 
strike the key-note of his sentiments. 

The comparison which De Musset institutes between himself 
and Raphael, Mozart, and Malibran, is not a little remarkable. 
It leads us to inquire whether the precocious development and 
early death of many men of genius are not necessary conditions 
of their existence as artists. We are apt to say what wonders 
Shelley, Keats, or Raphael, or Mozart would have produced 
had they not been cut off in their prime! Yet De Musset 
furnishes us with the example of a poet who attained maturity 
without excelling the productions of his youth, and who sur- 
vived his powers. It is also noticeable that the character of 
De Musset’s genius was similar to that of those great men whom 
we have mentioned. He used his life up quickly, burned his 
soul out in the efforts of creation, and could not create without 
some previous pang of vehement and exhausting emotion. 
When the pains of his scepticism ended in the stagnation of 
indifference, and his senses had been blunted by excitement, 
then De Musset ceased to be a poet. There would seem to be 
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two classes of artists—those in whom feeling predominates, 
whose works are wrenched from them by suffering ; and those 
who never lose the control of reason, who calmly plan, manipu- 
late, and labour at their fixed conceptions. Poetry with the one 
class is an ichor which they will not stanch, but which consumes 
their life away. They would rather die than cease to sing, and 
cannot sing without a struggle. It is their own soul which they 
pour forth in their poems. “ Filling up,” as Ennius says, “ for 
men to drink, verses of flamé drawn from their very marrow.” 
The other class of artists work deliberately, thinking of their 
subject, mindful of their art, requiring only the stimulus of 
reflection, and needing no preparatory storms. They are masters 
of their feelings, while the others are like seers saying what the 
god compels. Far greater in the scale of natural endowments, 
far more worthy of the admiration of mankind, are the Shake- 
speare, Dante, Goethe, Leonardo, Michael Angelo, Handel, 
Milton, who belong to the deliberative class. But we often 
love the others more. Mozart’s airs breathing the passions 
which destroyed him, Beethoven’s sonatas, each one of which 
reveals some contest of his soul, Shelley’s Alastor, conscious of 
the doom in store for him, De Musset’s Rolla on the brink of 
suicide—all these speak to us with a moving power which the 
grander utterances of the universal artists often lack. There- 
fore, setting aside the prejudice of race, we can understand the 
enthusiastic preference which a recent French historian of 
English literature expresses for De Musset over Tennyson. He 
compares the deliberative poet, revolving bygone epics in the 
Isle of Wight, dwelling upon the past, and touching its most 
varied strings with a commanding artist’s hand, yet never 
thrilling our deepest emotions—he compares him with the 
Frenchman in his mire and in his misery, suffering but creating, 
failing but producing, snatching live thoughts with anguish from 
a tortured brain, and holding them before our eyes yet palpitat - 
ing with the pangs of birth, but Pallas-like in their magnificence. 
There is no doubt which poet is the happier, better, wiser man. 
It is clear which poet is the more respectable and likely to 
improve the race. 

De Musset, like a true Frenchman, was fond of the stage. 
He wrote for it, and frequented the society of the principal 
actors of the day. For Maria Felicia Malibran he entertained 
the highest admiration. He recognised in hers a genius similar 
to his own; she was one in whom the woman predominated 
over the artist, and she killed herself by the continual excite- 
ment of her passions on the stage. These lines addressed to 
her seem to have a hidden reference to himself :— 
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“Ne savais-tu donc pas, comédienne imprudente 
Que ces cris insensés qui te sortaient du coeur 
De ta jone amaigrie augmentaient la paleur ? 

Ne savais-tu done pas que, sur ta tempe ardente, 
Ta main de jour en jour se posait plus tremblante 
Et que c’est tenter Dieu que d’aimer la douleur ? 


Ne sentais-tu done pas que ta belle jeunesse 

De tes yeux fatigués s’écoulait en ruisseaux 

Et de ton noble cceur s’exhalait en sanglots ? 
Quand de ceux qui t’aimaient tu voyais la tristesse, 
Ne sentais-tu done pas qu ’une fatale ivresse 
Bercait ta vie errante 4 ses derniers rameaux ? 


Qui, oui, tu le savais, qu’au sortir du théatre, 

Un soir dans ton linceul il faudrait te coucher. 
Lorsqu’on te rapportait plus froide que l’albatre, 
Lorsque le médecin, de ta veine bleuatre, 
Regardait goutte 4 goutte un sang noir s’épancher, 
Tu savais quelle main venait de te toucher. 


Oui, oui, tu le savais, et que, dans cette vie, 

Rien n’est bon que d’aimer, n’est vrai que de souffrir. 
Chaque soir dans tes chants tu te sentais palir. 

Tu connaissais le monde, et la foule, et l’envie, 

Et, dans ce corps brisé concentrant ton génie, 

Tu regardais aussi la Malibran mourir. 


Meurs donc! ta mort est douce, et ta tache est remplie. 
Ce que l’homme ici-bas appelle le génie, 

C’est le besoin d’aimer ; hors de la tout est vain. 

Et, puisque tét ou tard l’amour humain s’oublie, 

Il est d’une grande ame et d’un heureux destin 
D’expirer comme toi pour un amour divin!” 


His conception of the poet’s character, again, answers to the 
picture we have drawn of him. The following lines express, it 
seems to us, with exquisite delicacy and precision, that type of 
intellect to which the Shelleys and De Mussets of the world 


belong :— 


“ Celui qui ne sait pas, quand la brise étouffée 
Soupire au fond des bois son tendre et long chagrin, 
Sortir seul au hasard, chantant quelque refrain, 
Plus fou qu’Ophélia de romarin coiffée, 

Plus étourdi qu'un page amoureux d’une fée, 
Sur son chapeau cassé jouant du tambourin ; 


Cefui qui ne voit pas, dans l’aurore empourprée, 
Flotter, les bras ouverts, une ombre idolatrée ; 
Celui qui ne sent pas, quand tout est endormi, 
Quelque chose qui l’aime errer autour de lui ; 
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Celui qui n’entend pas une voix éplorée 
Murmurer dans la source, et l’appeler ami; 
Celui qui n’a pas l’ame a tout jamais aimante, 
Qui n’a pas pour tout bien, pour unique bonheur, 
De venir lentement poser son front réveur 

Sur un front jeune et frais, 4 la tresse odorante, 
Et de sentir ainsi d’une téte charmante 

La vie et la beauté descendre dans son coeur ; 
Celui qui ne sait pas, durant les nuits brilantes 
Qui font palir d’amour |’étoile de Vénus, 

Se lever en sursaut, sans raison, les pieds nus, 
Marcher, prier, pleurer des larmes ruisselantes, 
Et devant |’Infini joindre des mains tremblantes, 
Le coeur plein de pitié pour des maux inconnus ; 


Que celui-la rature et barbouille 4 son aise ; 

Il peut, tant qu'il voudra, rimer a tour de bras, 
Ravauder |’oripeau qu’on appelle antithése, 

Et s’en aller ainsi jusqu’au Pére-Lachaise, 
Trainant & ses talons tous les sots d’ici-bas ; 

Grand homme, si |’on veut; mais poéte, non pas.” 


From the last few lines it will be seen that De Musset hated 
pretenders and hypocrites of all kinds no less than Heine, and 
had as keen an eye for them. His contempt for self-sufficient 
mediocrity, for good society—‘called good,” as Goethe says, 
“whenever there is not in it the material for the smallest of 
poems ”—for “immortal journalists ” and members of the French 
Academy, those “druggists of good taste distilling the sublime 
from classical recipes” for “canting hypocrites who put their 
virtues on with their white gloves when they go out to dine,” 
is refreshing. He knows a sham and does not snarl but only 
laughs at it, so lightly, carelessly, and confidently that the thing 
breaks like a bubble. Dupont et Durand is an ironical dialogue 
which, with the greatest possible appearance of good faith and 
naiveté, exposes ignorance, vanity, and baseness in all their ugli- 
ness to universal ridicule by means of simple description. De 
Musset, though lenient to the passions of mankind, was intole- 
rant of meanness, deceit, hypocrisy, and treason. For these he 
kept a whip and flourished it at times with Juvenalian scorn. 

By far the finest of De Musset’s poems, taken as a whole, is 
“Rolla.” If asked to select the poems of Shelley which express 
his own peculiar genius, displaying his range of subjects and 
his style to the best advantage, we should answer “ Alastor,” 
“ Adonais,” and “Epipsychidion.” In like manner “ Rolla” 
seems to us to exhibit De Musset’s genius in all its force. He 
dwells upon the scepticism which disturbed his soul, the 
Nemesis of passion, and the extravagance of youth which had 
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for him so great a charm. He presents us with a series of the 
most vivid pictures, delicately sketched, and glowing with that 
lustre which is the glory of his style. “Rolla” must be read 
to be appreciated. Poor and weak are the attempts of a 
reviewer to explain his admiration for a poem, or, by means of 
illustrations and analyses, to lay bare the beauties which have 
charmed him in a complete work of art. His function resembles 
that of the traveller or geographical discoverer. He visits dis- 
tant lands, brings back a report of their wealth and excellence 
and splendour, condemns what seems worthy of censure in their 
customs, and by description raises a desire in other men to 
view the scenes which he has traversed. But he cannot take 
them by the power of eloquence to gorgeous landscapes and 
famed cities of the past. They must go there for themselves. 
To help them as a guide is the utmost of his power. 

The most striking thing in “Rolla” is the mixture of an 
almost pathetic religious scepticism with a sentimental im- 
morality that is very shocking to English taste and feeling. 
The union of the two is characteristic of De Musset. He does 
not disguise the fact that the decay of old religious faith has 
sapped the foundations of character and exposed men to the 
assaults of vulgar sensuality. Yet, running through the whole 
of this strange poem we trace a tone of intense desire for purity 
that has been lost, for faith that has been cast aside. What the 
Germans have called “ Sehnsucht”—a feeling vague, yet power- 
ful, of yearning and regret combined—tinges the whole of 
“Rolla.” This Sehnsucht is a feverish desire of the spirit. It 
finds its best expression in the music of the church, in the long- 
ings of the monastic hymn-writers after their heavenly country, 
in the passionate exclamation of St. Augustine, “ Grant us, Lord, 
thy peace, the peace of repose, the sabbath peace, the peace of 
thy sabbath that hath no evening.” But though this passion 
of the soul properly belongs to the yearnings of belief, there 
is also a Sehnsucht of scepticism, and this is what De Musset 
expresses with a wonderful fidelity. In minds like his a kind 
of Pantheism had succeeded to the atheism of the last century. 
He was not contented with the gross and coarse solutions of the 
deepest problems offered by Voltaire and Diderot and D’Alem- 
bert. He had in his youth imbibed their doctrine and felt its 
force. But his poet’s nature regretted the tender and sublime 
beliefs of orthodoxy. Unable to accept them, he exclaims, 
“ Neither as a child, nor when a schoolboy, nor after I became a 
man, had I frequented churches. My religion, if I had one, had 
no rite or symbol, and my God was formless, unrevealed.” 
This is language such as our poet Arthur Clough might have 
used. But De Musset could not stop here. He had not the 
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firm conscience, the inflexible honesty “as of some transcen- 
dental man of business,” which characterize the Englishman. 
He sold his soul to vain longings after the idols of the worship 
he had quitted. He plunged himself in sensuality that brought 
remorse. He complained against fate for having so misplaced 
him in darkness, and was not content to wait in patience for the 
dawn. Even in a July night, between the dying of one day in 
the west and the birth of another in the east, there is a pause of 
gloom. Insuch a pause, says De Musset, are we. We remember 
the past day; the pageant of its sunset blazes in our memory. 
But it is gone, never to be again, and for us remains the dark- 
ness and the cry, “ Watchman, what of the night?” The English 
poet equally feels all this; but he holds fast by his own con- 
science, knowing that the voice which spake from the cloud of 
Sinai is still speaking, and that man’s own soul is an oracle. 
Therefore he is stoical, and possesses himself in righteousness. 
The French poet wails because he has lost sight. He goes 
astray in the gloom after every will-o’-the-wisp. He makes 
the most of his pain and suffering for want of light, and tries 
to attach himself to what Goethe has called “the eternal feel- 
ings” by impressing upon his soul the barren stigmata of an 
unhappy scepticism. 

After this preamble we may approach a little closer to the 
poem. It begins with a series of impassioned apostrophes, in 
which De Musset sets forth the nature and causes of this deso- 
lation of his soul. It is possible that those who are not in a 
position to sympathize with such scepticism, may fancy that 
these apostrophes are blasphemous. Their language is open and 
candid. But the tone is so sincere, so profoundly touched 
with the pathos of intense regret, that we must acknowledge 
that these passages only affect us with a sense of their 
solemnity :— 


“Do you regret,” he begins, “the days of ancient Greece, when 
each wave held a nymph, when Aphrodité, daughter of the bitter sea, 
wrung her locks dry and fertilized the earth? Do you regret the days, 
when after Rome had been swept down beneath the northern aval- 
anche, the world’s great age began anew, and awoke like Lazarus from 
the sleep of death? Do you regret? 

“Christ, Iam not of those who come with trembling feet to pray 
at Thy mute shrines. I am not of those who strike their breasts 
beside Thy Calvary, and kiss Thy bleeding feet. I stand with head 
erect beneath Thy sacred aisles, where the faithful round the pillars 
kneel and murmur to the wind of psalms like reeds beneath the 
northern blast. I have come too late into a world too old. From an 
age without hope springs an age without fear. On our cross of ebony 
Thy heavenly form hath fallen into dust. 
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‘“‘ Yet still permit the least believing son of this unfaithful age to 
kiss that dust, and to weep upon the frozen earth, which took life from 
Thy death, and which will die without Thee. O now, my God! who 
will restore its life? With Thy purest blood Thou gavest it fresh 
youth. Jesus, what Thou didst, who shall do again? We, old men 
born but yesterday, who shall renew our youth? 

“The earth is as old and ruinous; she shakes her head as hope- 
lessly as when John trod the sea-beach, and the dying mother heard 
his words, and trembled with childbirth, feeling in her womb the stir- 
rings of another world. The days are come again of Claudius and 
Tiberius. All now, as then, is dead with time, and Saturn has no 
children left to eat; but human hope grows weary of maternity, her 
breast bruised with giving suck, she sleeps in her sterility.” 


So the cry of anguish bursts from the poet’s lips, and gives 
the key-note to his inspiration. “We old men, born but yester- 
day, who shall renew our youth?” The tree that dies down in 
the winter hopes for spring, and feels through all its branches 
life asleep and ready to break forth. But the tree that has 
been withered by the slow decay of years, and by a poison at 
its root, feels nothing, and will never stir, winter and summer ; 
dews by night and sun by day pass over it unheeded. So are 
we: the ages have passed ; their cycles are completed : nought 
remains. Love itself is dead, and everywhere we see the ghost 


of love :— 


“ Nothing is fair; to good and bad we are alike indifferent. Where 
is the poison which has brought us to this death in life, where is the 
blasting breath which has passed over us? 

“Voltaire, do you sleep satisfied, and does the ghastly smile still 
hover on your fleshless bones? Your century, they said, was young 
aud immature for what you taught; owrs ought to please you, and 
your men are born.” 


So begins a second apostrophe, which smacks somewhat too 
strongly of French rhetoric, addressed to the “ Deicides” of the 
last century. It is the spirit of Voltaire that has made France 
barren of faith. This is the worm which has gnawed upon the 
tree of life : 


“The want of hope and faith has travailed and brought forth the 
want of love and fear. Hypocrisy is dead; we care no more for 
priests : but virtue, too, is dead; we have lost sight of God. From 
this wilderness, this horrible dead world, whither shall we escape ? 

‘Live, man, live, and be careless of destiny. Nay, but I cannot. 
In spite of my own will the Infinite torments me. I cannot think of 
it without a mixture of horror and hope. To Horace and Lucretius I 
reply, Do what we will, I suffer; it is now too late; the world has 
worn itself to old age. A boundless hope hath passed across the earth, 
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and we must lift our eyes to heaven. What then remains forme? My 
reason in revolt tries vainly to believe, my heart to doubt. To whom 
shall I appeal ? What friendly voice will heal this heart which doubt 
has wounded ?”’ 

Thus, feebly and barely, we have attempted to condense the 
prologue to the story of “ Rolla,” by introducing some parallel 
passages from the poem called “Espoir en Dieu” to set forth 
the feeling of De Musset with regard to matters of belief. Per- 
haps some apology may be expected from us by our readers, for 
the paraphrase of much that is repellent to their better instincts. 
But without some sketch of the sort it would have been im- 
possible to present to them the French poet as he really is, or 
to justify that analysis of his Sehnsucht with which we started. 

Jacques Rolla is a character impossible in English society. His 
father gives him a nobleman’s education, and leaves him with a 
slender fortune at the age of twenty. Rolla laughs at the notion 
of working for his bread, divides his fortune into three parts, and 
tells his friends that at the end of three years, having spent each 
portion of his heritage in a twelvemonth’s fit of pleasure, he will 
shoot himself. He keeps his word. We need not follow him in 
his course. At the close of the three years, when the means of 
life are exhausted, and the sin of his soul is complete, Rolla meets, 
in a place where we should least expect it, that which he had 
denied and scorned and blasphemed against—the spirit of Love. 
On this catastrophe De Musset has exhausted all the resources 
of his genius. In spite of its essentially hideous and morbid 
nature, it leaves an ineffaceable impression of pathos on the 
mind. The picture is wonderfully vivid, and the feeling, though 
perverted, is intense. But Rolla cannot go on living. He dies, 
as he had fore-determined, by his own hand, having for a moment 
loved, and therefore for a moment lived. Is it possible, from 
this farrago of French sicklinesses—gilded and made gorgeous, 
it is true, by genius, yet still loathsome—to extract any sensible 
moral of any sort? The moral De Musset wished to draw was 
this :—irreligion produces an incapacity of belief in God or man ; 
profligacy destroys the faculty of loving. The Nemesis of faith, 
the Nemesis of love, the punishment of an adulterous and god- 
less generation,—these are the themes which “ Rolla” is meant 
to illustrate. It is the one lesson that De Musset had to teach. 

French critics blame us for the monotonous prudery of our art. 
And this censure is a panegyric. If it is impossible to teach 
morality without such a display of the worst things in human 
nature as “Rolla” contains, then poetry had better cease. Weare 
sincerely of opinion that De Musset wished to present an appal- 
ling and not a fascinating spectacle in “Rolla.” He desired to 
warn men by his own example, just as he wished that some 
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ruined gambler in life had warned him at its outset. But he 
could not resist the attractions of his subject. He could not 
escape the disease of his own mind. His sympathy with Rolla 
is stronger than his hatred for the profligacy of the debauchee. 
And the sentiment with which he greets him at the close of his 
disgraceful career is a strange piece of misapplied melodramatic 
charity. Fortunately for us English Philistines, the final im- 
pression produced by a poem like “ Rolla,” in spite of its pro- 
digious power, is almost a ludicrous one. 

But De Musset has written poems in a style different from 
that of “ Rolla.” If there we see the yearnings of anguish, the 
following lines reveal the sublimity of resignation :— 


“ Créature d’un jour qui t’agites une heure, 
De quoi viens-tu te plaindre, et qui te fait gémir ? 
Ton Ame t’inquiéte, et tu crois qu’elle pleure : 
Ton ame est immortelle et tes pleurs vont tarir. 
Tu te sens le coeur pris d’un caprice de femme, 
Et tu dis qu’il se brise 4 force de souffrir, 
Tu demandes 4 Dieu de soulager ton ame : 
Ton dme est immortelle, et ton coeur va guérir. 


Le regret d’un instant te trouble et te dévore ; 
Tu dis que le passé te voile l’avenir. 

Ne te plains pas d’hier; laisse venir l’aurore : 
Ton dame est immortelle, et le temps va s’enfuir. 


Ton corps est abattu du mal de ta pensée ; 
Tu sens ton front peser et tes genoux fléchir. 
Tombe, agenouille-toi, créature insensée : 
Ton ame est immortelle, et la mort va venir. 


Tes os dans le cercueil vont tomber en poussiére, 
Ta mémoire, ton nom, ta gloire, vont périr, 

Mais non pas ton amour, si ton amour t’est chére : 
Ton ame est immortelle, et va s’en souvenir.” 


The simplicity of such lines as the following is very touching. 
The poet expresses nothing but a personal emotion. There is 
not a single word of poetical diction so called ; the poetry we 
feel flows simply from the truth of sentiment. It reminds us 
of Heine’s. 


* J’ai perdu ma force et ma vie, 
Et mes amis et ma gaité ; 
J’ai perdu jusqu’a la fierté 
Qui faisait croire 4 mon génie. 
Quand j’ai connu la Vérité, 
J’ai cru que c’était une amie, 
Quand je l’ai comprise et sentie, 
J’en étais déja dégoité, 
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Et pourtant elle est éternelle, 
Et ceux qui se sont passés d’elle 
Ici-bas ont tout ignoré. 


Dieu parle, il faut qu’on lui réponde. 

Le seul bien qui me reste au monde 

Est d’avoir quelquefois pleuré.” 
We cannot call this poem exactly healthy. It has a tearfulness 
about it which suggests self-indulgence. The philosophy ex- 
pressed in such lines as the following :— 


“ L’homme est un apprenti, la douleur est son maitre ;’’ 
“Rien ne nous rend si grands qu’une grande douleur ;” 


“ Les pius désespérés sont les chants les plus beaux, 
Et j’en sais d'immortels qui sont de purs sanglots :” 


resembles that of Shelley, but it is exaggerated and sentimen- 
talized by the French poet. We are reminded of a period in 
European literature when martyrdom was courted as a mark of 
genius, and poets wrote to one another of their “crosses” much 
as Dr. Johnson and Burke might have discussed their “ parts.” 
Extravagances of all sorts were suffered so long as they pro- 
fessed to be the aspirations of a spirit toward sublimity. 
Passion extenuated all irregularities of life or art. 

Perhaps the farewell song which we shall next transcribe 
surpasses anything De Musset wrote in melody and elegance, 
and calm and self-respect :— 


“ Adieu! je crois qu’en cette vie 
Je ne te reverrai jamais. 
Dieu passe, il t’appelle et m’oublie ; 
En te perdant je sens que je t’aimais. 
Pas de pleurs, pas de plainte vaine. 
Je sais respecter l'avenir. 
Vienne la voile qui t’emméne, 
En souriant je la verrai partir. 
Tu t’en vas pleine d’espérance, 
Avec orgueil tu reviendras ; 
Mais ceux qui vont souffrir de ton absence 
Tu ne les reconnaitras pas. 


Adieu! tu vas faire un beau réve, 
Et t’enivrer d’un plaisir dangereux ; 
Sur ton chemin 1’étoile qui se léve 
Longtemps encore éblouira tes yeux. 


Un jour tu sentiras peut-étre 

Le prix d'un coeur qui vous comprend, 
Le bien qu’on trouve & le connaitre, 
Et ce qu’on souffre en le perdant.” 
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With this extract we must close our slight review of De 
Musset’s poetry. Had we dwelt upon his exquisite gaiety we 
might have called attention to the song of “ Mimi Pinson,” and 
to the comedy “ A quoi révent les jeunes filles.” Had we wished 
to criticise his dramatic power, we should have reviewed some 
farces, and shown how delicately he had sketched his char- 
acters and made them speak in dialogues of pointed brilliancy. 
“La Coupe et les Lévres” might have served to illustrate his tragic 
style, and his incompetence to follow “ Faust” and “ Manfred ” 
in the dramatic analysis of a single character. All his earlier 
dramatic tales in verse are lamentable instances of what the 
French call the “décousu” in writing. He works them out by 
means of characters and incidents wholly improbable, and their 
really splendid scenes are rendered ludicrous by grotesque 
juxtapositions or defiled by impurity. “Le Saule” is a poem 
of this type, fantastic beyond the limits of good taste, and 
ridiculous in its catastrophe. The French, when they strain 
pathos to a certain point, forgetting nature, and stretching for- 
ward to an ideal of their own conception, often end in the bathos 
of mere ranting melodrama. This happens to De Musset at 
times. His imagination is more extravagant than his language ; 
and the reverse of this being the case with English poets, we 
are startled from our theories of artistic propriety by finding 
hyperbolical sentiments expressed in words precise and simple. 

Some of De Musset’s peculiar levity is well exemplified in 
the dedication to “La Coupe et les Lévres,” where, when a 
friend asks him if he loves wisdom, he replies, “Oh yes! and I 
love good tobacco too, and claret, especially when it is old,” and 
so on, through a list of things great and small. “Les Marrons 
du Feu” is a comedy in which he plays with the crime and 
misery of human nature for the sake of making them ridiculous. 
“ Mardoche” and “ Namouna” are both written in this style of 
mocking merriment. But hidden beneath all of them lies a 
true feeling for the woes of life. He seems, like Democritus, 
to laugh in order to keep himself from crying. In “Suzon” a 
more sinister aspect of his genius is developed. This is a truly 
hideous poem—a nightmare of the vilest vice—a product surely 
of the poet’s dysesthesia, when labouring under the double 
incubus of Voltairean atheism and romantic sentimentality. 
Whether De Musset penned these lines with a smile upon his 
lips, or fury in his heart, or coldly as a piece of painting, it is 
hard to say. Nothing but his youth could excuse so monstrous 
a work of art. This and “ Don Paez” and “Portia” belong to 
the same period—the period of his boyhood,—when he sought 
excitement heedlessly, and reflected in his poems all the per- 

1 Nouvelles Poésies, 223. 2 Premiéres Poésies. 
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turbations of a life of pleasure. What his theories at that time 
were like we see from these lines in “ Les Voeux Stériles :”>— 


“QO médiocrité, celui qui pour tout bien 
T’apporte & ce tripot dégoitant de la vie, 
Est bien poltron en jeu, s’il ne dit: Tout ou rien. 


De Musset played for all—played out the sum-total, and 
rose from the green-table with nothing at a very early age. 
“ Was there no ruined gambler,” he exclaims, “to meet me at 
the threshold of life and warn me back?” At twenty-one this 
is his language ; and let it not be forgotten that he lived to reach 
the age of forty-seven. “Les Vceux Stériles” and “ Les Sécrétes 
Pensées de Raphaél, Gentilhomme Frangais” are both autobio- 
graphic poems. 

“Simone” and “Silvia” show the ease with which he told a 
story—not the least gift for which an artist may be thankful. 
Mr. Palgrave, in an article on De Musset, published in the 
Oxford Essays for 1855, gives high praise—overstrained praise 
we think—to De Musset as a writer of little stories. This kind 
of writing is easier and more common in France than in 
England, though we excel the French novelists in all the 
highest qualities of narrative art. 

“L’Espoir en Dieu” is an argumentative poem on theology, 
less remarkable than passages in “ Rolla,” and somewhat in the 
style of Pope. The prayer, however, with which it concludes, 
is one of the simplest and most delicate expressions of reverent 
aspiration mingled with regret and doubt that has been embodied 
in the language of poetry. “ Ala Malibran,” “ Aprés une Lecture,” 
“Le Treize Juillet,” and the “ Réponse 4 M. Charles Nodier,” are 
instances of the poet’s noble sympathy with what is great in the 
artistic character—the weakness and pangs of which he shared 
in so remarkable degree—and of his fervent friendships. In 
the “Souvenir” and “Souvenir des Alpes” and “A mon Frere 
revenant d’ Italie” the pathos of the past is borne like music to 
our souls. Satire is wielded with a firm hand in “ La Paresse,” 
while many of the addresses to friends and ladies are excellent 
verses of society. The lines upon the birth of the Comte de 
Paris, and the answer to Becker’s song “Sie sollen ihn nicht 
haben, den freien Deutschen Rhein,” exhibit a strong sense of 
nationality. But De Musset was not a patriotic poet; he 
belonged to the order of Anacreon rather than to that of 
Tyrtzus. Moreover, his political sympathies had nothing in 
them to awake inspiring song. 

This slight enumeration shows that De Musset’s genius 
traversed a wide field. It reached its height about the year 
1836, and languished for the one-and-twenty years which 
elapsed between that date and his death. 
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He had the rare gift, for a French poet, of feeling nature and 
of expressing it, a concrete force of imagination hitherto almost 
unknown in the literature of his nation. He had the rare gift, 
for an English poet, of expressing a subtle feeling vividly 
and with simplicity, and the sincerity of absolute unaffected- 
ness. He performed the task, which all true poets ought to 
undertake, of representing his own age. But he had not either 
intellectual power or moral dignity enough to lead it and 
inaugurate a new period. 

He was essentially selfish, thinking his own life the end and 
object of existence, cherishing its pains and pleasures for the 
sake of strengthening its intensity, and for the want of any fixed 
guide following the sky-rocket of delirious passion. In this 
way he lost the universal and objective view of men and of the 
world which more normal and temperate poets retain through- 
out their delineations. His art truly reflected his life. Itisa 
constant oscillation between aspirations and realities, between 
the mud in which he blindly wallowed and the pure air of his 
dreams. He never thought of working out a saner theory of 
life in any form of social activity, but tried to realize the wild 
ideals he had formed, and felt aggrieved when fact and practice 
would not answer to his fancies. 

No poet sets more nakedly side by side the clay and spirit of 
our double nature, filth and refinement, blasphemy and venera- 
tion. No one displays wisdom and folly, pain and pleasure, 
purity and foulness, in more extreme antagonism. No one 
wishes more and wills so little. No one is less philosophical 
and more anarchical than Alfred de Musset. 
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Art. III.—Reports to the Secretary of State for Indian Council 
on Railways in India by the Government Director of the 
Indian Railway Companies. v.Y. 


InpIA, that word of repellent property, the very utterance of 
which seems sufficient to clear the House of Commons of all 
but a special sprinkling of its members,—India, it would appear, 
is rapidly reaching a stage of progress likely to invite the per- 
sonal inspection of many of its English owners. For, a system 
of railway communications, already far advanced towards com- 
pletion, promises at an early date to afford an easy means of 
enabling any one among us to visit the country, and be divested 
of his prejudices regarding it. 

And this gift of railways to India is the greater, seeing that 
they are not merely, as on their first introduction to England, 
an improvement on an existing state of communication, repre- 
sented by travelling at ten miles an hour on turnpike-roads. 
In the East the locomotive is now invading tracts of country 
where roads, in any fair sense of the word, have hitherto been 
unknown ; where the progress of the traveller was restricted to 
the walking pace of himself, his horse, or his draught-oxen ; 
and where, indeed, during the annual rainy season, ten miles 
would have been reckoned a fair day’s journey. 

In point of fact, up to a comparatively recent period, a com- 
prehensive tour of travel through India was possible only under 
two widely different conditions,—that of the religious mendicant, 
who, burdened with no baggage beyond his staff and his rosary, 
trudged his way afoot, subsisting on the alms everywhere 
offered him in the name of God; or that of the Government 
official whose position afforded means and facilities of over- 
coming the many obstacles, which to other men must have been 
almost insuperable. 

In Eastern India the Ganges offers a fair means of water- 
carriage far along its valley. In Western India a much less 
perfect waterway is found in the Indus. Add to these, an ex- 
cellent road leading from Calcutta upwards to the Punjaub, 
with certain branches of a more or less perfect kind, and a 
very few hundred miles of fair highways in the neighbourhood 
of Madras and Bombay, and we exhaust the list of communica- 
tions which, even a score of years ago, comprised the routes 
perennially available throughout the Great Peninsula. Cer- 
tain other roads there were; tracks very tolerable during 
fair weather, but which, during the annual monsoons, and for 
some time afterwards, became impassable to all traffic, save, in 
the best cases, to such exceptional items as alightly-laden mail- 
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gig, or a pack-pony capable of struggling through the quag- 
mire-like consistency which these roads then assumed ; but in 
most instances altogether impracticable even for these. Indeed, 
those men whom duty or dire necessity occasionally compelled 
to travel during the rains, found not unfrequently that their 
best chance of progress lay in leaving the line of road, and 
struggling across the miry land alongside. 

Such was the state of India about the years 1852-1853, 
when locomotives first passed along the short lines, which as 
experiments had been constructed at Calcutta and Bombay. 
Yes! strange as it may seem to us, who have come to accept 
without question the cosmopolitan character of the benefits of 
railways, it is to be noted that the proposal to introduce them 
to India was by some regarded as a measure the practicability 
of which required to be established by actual experiment on the 
spot. 

The success of these short lines at once dispelled all doubts 
on this point, and at the same time assisted in settling a ques- 
tion that had long undergone discussion, the question as to the 
agency to be intrusted with this new system of communications. 
And this question certainly deserved much consideration. 

In England undertakings of this kind are readily pro- 
vided for by private enterprise. But in India this sort of 
enterprise was then unknown. Bound by custom, and indeed 
by religion, to hereditary occupations, the natives of the country 
were little likely and little able to enter on so novel a field of 
work. Nor was it probable that they would embark their money 
in the new venture. For native capitalists can usually command 
a very high rate of interest for any outlay they choose to make. 
In fact, the largest dividends likely to be realized by the most 
successful railway fall far short of the return which banking, 
usury, and other kindred and time-honoured expedients of the 
Eastern investor, can at any time insure. 

On the other hand, in those days the class of English traders 
in India confined their operations almost entirely to that one of 
the three great sea-ports in which their business lay. Of the 
interior of the country they knew, and probably cared to know, 
little else than that it was inhabited by a people who produced 
cotton and who consumed Manchester piece goods. Like 
sensible merchants, moreover, they preferred adhering to their 
legitimate business to embarking in outside speculations ; 
while such of them as happened to have become capitalists 
were usually too intent on carrying their money to England 
to be tempted to lay it out on an Indian investment. 

If private enterprise were to be the agency employed, it was 
clear that this must be sought for in England. And yet even 
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there it seemed difficult to find. For, rightly or wrongly, India 
was not at that time regarded as a favourable field for the 
investment of English money. 

City men, who launched fearlessly into schemes in the most 
ephemeral of the Republics of South America, shook their 
heads incredulously if asked to embark in anything connected 
with the East. Something more tangible than even the best 
grounded hope of success could alone tempt the English capi- 
talist. In short, he required a guarantee from some substantial 
source that his capital should be preserved safely, and should 
afford him a return regularly. Evidently such a guarantee 
could be given in this case only by the then rulers of the coun- 
try—the East India Company. 

But to the Company a guarantee presented many objections. 
Apart from its tendency to promote lavish expenditure, by 
removing the incentive to economy which is afforded by per- 
sonal responsibility, the system seemed to saddle the guarantors 
with certain onerous obligations in case of failure, at the same 
time that they were deprived of any prospect of profit in the 
event of success. The bargain appeared to them a one-sided one, 
in which the risk must be theirs, the gain that of the other party 
to it. Was it not possible, they asked themselves, to adopt some 
other course of procedure, by which they might confer on India 
the benefits of a railway system at the actual cost of the works, 
and thereby save the large profits looked for by strangers ? 

Circumstances, certainly, seemed to favour the practicability of 
such a scheme. For, under the paternal system of government 
then existing in India, the State undertook duties which in 
England are committed to individuals or associations. Such 
roads, canals, wharves, or harbours as the country possessed,—in 
short, all the means of communication or accommodation then 
provided for the community,—had been carried out at the cost 
of the Government or its predecessors, Hindu and Mussulman, 
under the immediate agency of public servants. The occa- 
sional exceptions to this rule were constructions undertaken by 
individuals from motives of charity or in fulfilment of religious 
vows, and these almost invariably assumed the shape of way- 
side wells and rest-houses for travellers, or reservoirs for supply- 
ing water to poorer brethren. A large corps of engineer officers 
required by the State for purposes of war, was in time of peace 
organized into a department charged with the construction and 
maintenance of public works. Here was an agency at hand 
well acquainted with the peculiarities of the works and the 
workmen of the country. Might it not be increased and modi- 
fied to an extent capable of enabling it to construct such rail- 
ways as might be required ? 
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Such was the view then favoured by the East India Com- 
pany, and by them impressed on the consideration of Lord 
Dalhousie, the Governor-General of that day. His Lordship, 
however, from his extensive experience of State enterprises 
in India, as well as in England, foresaw the evils of such 
a project. While acknowledging the efficiency of the 
Public Works Department of India, he proceeded to point 
out to the authorities in England that its strength was in- 
adequate to meet even existing wants, and that it would prove 
an easier task to obtain from England a body of civil engineers 
possessing the special skill that was requisite, than to train the 
large staff of recruits which alone could render the Department 
able to undertake extensive railway works. He further pointed 
out that these works, if thus undertaken, must at all times be 
liable to serious interruptions, owing to the withdrawal of the 
officers on the occasion of their services being required in mili- 
tary operations—a common contingency to the Corps of Engineers 
in India. Averse altogether to the State entering upon what 
he regarded as a purely commercial venture, he foresaw that 
this venture, if committed to influential English capitalists, 
must lead to the extensive introduction into India of English 
money and English men—a result which he urged would 
greatly tend to develop the dormant resources of the country, 
and effectually strengthen the British rule; besides infusing 
into the community a spirit of self-reliance—a want sadly felt 
in India, where the habit of the people is to lean on the State 
for the supply of every need. 

The opinions thus forcibly urged by Lord Dalhousie in the 
end prevailed. In the course of the year 1853, an arrangement, 
which had already been adopted towards the promoters of the 
short experimental lines, was developed into agreements with 
certain associated companies, who engaged to construct, and 
afterwards manage, the sections of a comprehensive system of 
railways of which they obtained separate concessions. These 
undertakings—we will embrace all lines guaranteed up to the 
present time, that is, guaranteed under the original understand- 
ing—for the Oude and Rohilcund line guaranteed in 1867 may 
be regarded as belonging to a new era of Indian railways— 
these undertakings, representing about 5000 miles of railroad, 
were as follows :— 

1. The East Indian Railway, connecting Calcutta with Delhi, 
and forming the eastern portion of the through route between 
Calcutta and Bombay—1501} miles. (No. on map. 1.) 

2. The Great India Peninsula Railway, whose bifurcations 
diverging from Bombay form the western portion of the com- 
munication between Calcutta and Bombay, and between Madras 
and Bombay—12663 miles. (No. on map, 5.) 
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3. The Madras Railway, completing the last-mentioned com- 
munication, and also connecting its terminus, Madras, with a 
port on the Malabar coast of Western India—825 miles, (No. 
on map, 4.) 

4, The Punjaub Railway, Indus, Flotilla, and Scinde Rail- 
way may be regarded as one line, which, leaving Delhi, the 
northern terminus of the East Indian Railway, passes through 
Lahore, the capital of the Punjaub, and thence sweeping west- 
ward by Mooltan and southward by steamers along the Indus, 
thus places Calcutta in unbroken correspondence with Kur- 
rachee, a sea-port near the mouth of that river—Punjaub Rail- 
way 566 miles; Scinde Railway 109 miles. (No. on map, 7, 8. 9.) 

5. The Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, leading 
from Bombay to the fertile province of Guzerat, and capable of 
extension to Delhi, in passing through the native states of Raj- 
pootana—3124 miles. (No. on map, 6.) 

6. The Eastern Bengal Railway, a line leading from Calcutta 
in a north-easterly direction—159 miles. (No. on map, 2.) 

7. The Calcutta and South-Eastern Railway, a short line of 
29 miles, proceeding from Calcutta to a point on the neighbour- 
ing coast. (No. on map, 3.) 

8. The Great Southern of India Railway, which connects the 
Madras Railway with Negapatam, a sea-port on the eastern 
coast of the continent—168 miles. (No. on map, 10.) 

The chief conditions of the contracts of concession entered 
into by the East India Company—which we shall hereafter in- 
clude under the term “the Government ”—and the several Rail - 
way Companies, were as follows :— 

I. That the Government should make over to the companies, 
free of charge, and for a term of ninety-nine years, the land re- 
quired for the railways. 

II. That upon all money properly spent on the works and 
rolling stock of the railways, interest at the rate of five per cent. 
per annum should be paid, or rather advanced, by the Govern- 
ment, for a period of ninety-nine years. 

All sums received by the companies as the proceeds of 
traffic should be paid into the Government treasury. After 
meeting the expense of working the railways, the remainder of 
the proceeds, if any, should, in the first instance, be devoted to 
repaying to the Government the five per cent. guaranteed interest 
of the current year. Should a surplus be then available, half 
of it to be employed to refund to the Government arrears of in- 
terest accumulated while the railways were under construction, 
or during periods when they yielded a less return than five per 
cent. ; the remaining half of the surplus to be given to the share- 
holders over and above the guaranteed interest. 

When all interest thus advanced by the Government had 
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been repaid, the entire net earnings of the traffic would be 
available for a dividend to the shareholders. And, should this 
dividend exceed ten per cent. of the outlay, it would be com- 
petent for the Government to cheapen the cost of travelling 
by calling for a reduction of the companies’ tariffs, such as would 
still permit of a return of ten per cent. 

III. That after the lapse of ninety-nine years, the lands, works, 
and all property of the companies, should be surrendered to the 
Government. 

IV. That at any time after one of these railways had been 
open for traffic for three months, it was in the power of the 
company concerned in it to require the Government to purchase 
the works at their actual cost. 

V. That at the respective dates of twenty-five years and fifty 
years after entering into the contract, the Government could ex- 
ercise the right of purchasing the entire property of any com- 
pany, at a price to be determined by the market value of its 
stock during a preceding period of three years. 

VI. That the mails of the Government should be carried on 
these railways free of charge, and their troops and stores at 
rates lower than the ordinary tariff. 

VIL. That the Government should determine the route of 
each railway; should approve of the works proposed for it ; 
should control the expenditure required for it; and should 
regulate the tariff and manner of working it. 

VIII. In the case of any company failing to fulfil its engage- 
ments, provision was made for the undertaking being carried 
out by the Government. 

It is to be noted that the guarantee was not absolute. The 
Government engaged to advance to the companies interest at 
the rate of five per cent. per annum on their outlay. After 
a line was completed, so long as the receipts from its traffic 
were not less than the expenses of working that traffic, the 
shareholders would receive a return of at least five per cent. 
But if the expenses exceeded the receipts, then the excess would 
have to be provided out of the guaranteed interest; thereby 
proportionately diminishing the dividend below five per cent. 
The latter contingency, however, was improbable—indeed, 
almost unknown in railway experience. 

Condition No. 3, requiring the surrender of the lines to the 
Government at the end of ninety-nine years, could be avoided 
at any time before the expiration of that term by the companies 
requiring the Government to purchase their property as provided 
by condition No. 4. 

Condition No. 4 further secured to the shareholders the 
recovery of their outlay in the event of their undertaking prov- 
ing unsuccessful. 
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Condition No. 5, viz., the right of the Government to pur- 
chase the lines, would evidently be insisted on only in the event 
of their proving very successful ; in which case the shares of 
the companies would have acquired a higher market price than 
their original value; so that the seller would part with his 
property at a premium. 

Meanwhile, in India, the hasty examinations of the country 
which had sufficed to determine the general direction and limits 
of each line were being replaced by accurate surveys, a task of 
no common danger and difficulty to the engineers employed on 
this duty. Turned adrift at times in an almost trackless, un- 
mapped waste, ignorant of the language spoken by its scanty 
semi-savage people, the engineer had to cut his way through 
dense jungles, or scramble along the ledges of ugly precipices— 
likely resorts of the tiger—and after a harassing day’s work 
under a fierce sun, aggravated occasionally by the obstruction 
of the inhabitants or the no less irritating apathy or blunders 
of the awkward assistants whom he had himself to train to 
their task, he might at nightfall find it no easy matter to dis- 
cover in this wilderness the solitary tent where lay his only 
hopes of food and shelter. New to the country, its customs 
and its climate, and looked upon as an adventurer in this land 
of officialism, his perennial labours entailed an amount of risk, 
annoyance, and fatigue little known in the tours of their dis- 
tricts undertaken by Government servants during the healthy 
cold weather of India, when commodious suites of canvas 
apartments, ample supplies of well-trained servants, and the 
eager assistance and adulation offered by the people to any 
representative of the BURRA SARKAR—the Great Government— 
render such a progress pleasant enough. ° 

No Ordnance surveys were here available to indicate the 
steps likely to lead to favourable results. Nor could much 
information or assistance be obtained in the important work of 
determining the means of crossing the large rivers with which 
the country abounds. At times, indeed, investigations of this 
kind awoke the religious opposition of the dwellers on their 
banks, who for ages had been taught to regard their stream as 
a sacred thing, incapable of being spanned by human hands. 
Why then, they asked themselves, should they assist the im- 
pious efforts of an infidel Englishman to accomplish that which 
their sacred writings assured them to be unattainable? And in 
truth this sort of superstition seemed in certain cases almost 
justifiable, when the rivers which formed their subject came to 
be considered. For it happens not unfrequently in India that 
what in the heats of summer is a tiny stream, meandering 
through a wide valley of sand, becomes during the periodical 
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rains a mighty moving flood, many furlongs wide, many 
fathoms deep, and rolling onwards with irresistible force. And 
as these floods vary with the circumstances of each year—with 
the melting of snows at their mountain sources, and the amount 
of the rainfall along their course—it follows that the designer 
of a bridge must here contrive to obtain traces of the greatest 
freshets known to have occurred; and this information is not 
easily to be got among a people in no instance able to appre- 
ciate exactitude, and, in the instance of natural phenomena of 
this kind, apt to regard the operation of recording them as 
useless, if not profane. Indian rivers, too, often present an- 
other obstacle to the engineer, in compelling him to make pro- 
vision for future changes in their course; the soft friable 
alluvium through which many of them flow offering a feeble 
resistance to floods, and thereby inducing frequent formations 
of new channels, widely different from those of even a pre- 
vious year. 

But difficult as these detailed surveys proved to be, they 
had in one way or another to be pushed on apace. English 
directors and English shareholders, eager to see their works 
set agoing, could not comprehend that the task of their 
engineers differed from that of a like nature in Europe, where 
special appliances and facilities for this purpose abound; 
while the Government, on their part, were naturally anxious 
that India should have the use of her railways as quickly as 
possible; and they at the same time saw that the sooner the 
lines were earning money, the earlier would be the arrival of 
that day when their revenues would suffice to restore the 
advances made to them in the shape of guaranteed interest. 

In the case of these railways, fortunately, no delays such as 
are common to English ones had to be met in the shape of 

-arliamentary warfare. The only retarding influences to which 
they were subject in their early days were the many and 
elaborate references and discussions which each proposal con- 
nected with them had to undergo at the hands of the long series 
of authorities whose opinions had successively to be ascertained. 
And as this process in the first instance took the shape of those 
voluminous vehicles of Anglo-Indian business termed Minutes, 
and as these Minutes had afterwards to undergo revision in the 
old grey mansion that used to stand in Leadenhall Street, and 
had eventually to afford a ground of agreement or contention 
between the gentlemen who sat there and the directors who 
represented the various companies concerned, it resulted, on 
occasions, that matters were somewhat slow in reaching a 
settlement. On the whole, however, it cannot be said that 
much injury arose out of deliberative detentions of this kind. 
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Indeed, in more than one case, the interval thus interposed 
between conception and construction afforded an opportunity 
of perceiving and adopting advantageous improvements on 
original intentions. The general result of these possibly too 
protracted preliminary discussions, it is only fair to admit, has 
been satisfactory. A comprehensive, well-according system of 
communication has been provided, at a moderate price, for our 
Eastern Empire, which can compare favourably with the dis- 
jointed, inharmonious sections which, at much cost, have been 
linked together to form the railway routes through the United 
Kingdom. 

As a necessary preliminary to the process of construction 
the land required for the railways had to be provided by the 
Government. This was a simple matter enough where a line 
happened to pass through waste lands belonging to the State. 
In these the engineer was suffered to stake out his works with- 
out regard to deviations of feet, or indeed of furlongs, from his 
original surveys. But the case was different where ground 
under cultivation, or otherwise occupied, was concerned. There, 
the steps necessary for placing the site of their line at the dis- 
posal of the railway officers entailed a more complicated pro- 
cedure. In the event of tenants of the soil consenting to 
transfer such portions of their holdings as were required by the 
companies, immediate entrance could be afforded to the work- 
men, on the understanding that the occupier should be com- 
pensated by the Government for his concession, and that his 
rights of way and water should be duly provided for by the 
railway companies. 

And here it must be observed, that in those parts of India 
where irrigation is employed in aid of cultivation, the right of 
water is a question that requires somewhat more attention than 
it needs in England. On our railways, indeed, all requisite 
provisions for water are fully met by furnishing bridges and 
culverts for the passage of clearly-defined streams which happen 
to be crossed. But in a country dependent on irrigation this 
measure is insufficient. There, arrangements must in addition 
be made for the free flow of the irrigating waters over the fields 
intersected by the line; and this at times involves no small 
trouble to effect, for the variations of level in these fields are 
very slight, but also very irregular. So that, to insure the com- 
plete submersion of every part of them, openings have to be 
made at frequent intervals in any railway embankment con- 
structed across them. And, after all, it often happens that the 
wants of water-way can only be ascertained by seeing the effects 
which the works, after completion, actually produce on the ad- 
joining country. Even at this advanced stage it may be found 
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necessary to insert fresh conduits or culverts to meet any defi- 
ciency on this score. 

It was only natural that these irrigation accommodations 
should form occasional grounds of discussion between the 
engineers of the companies and the officers of the Government, 
who, under the designation of collectors, are in effect deputy- 
governors of large districts of land. In the interests of their 
employers, the engineers wished to cut down to the smallest 
number possible channels which increased the cost of construc- 
tion very considerably, besides creating delays in the completion 
of works, whose progress, as a rule, was more dependent on the 
masonry than on the embankments or cuttings; while the 
collector very properly consulted the interests of his Govern- 
ment in insisting on an effective preservation of the means 
which raised the crops on which the revenue of his district 
depended; and at the same time felt it his duty to protect the 
rights of the ryots committed to his care. 

In cases where the occupier of the land objected to give it up, 
the collector had recourse to a procedure provided by an Act 
passed by the Government of India to meet such contingencies. 
According to its provisions, the Government were entitled, after 
serving due notice on the tenant and arranging to settle all his 
claims to compensation by arbitration, to enter into possession 
of the soil. Possibly these preliminary steps may have seemed 
simple enough to those who framed this Act, and were no doubt 
easily applied in the early days of the railways and in outlying 
places where few people were found to call in question the 
legality of any act of so important a man as the collector of a 
district. In after times, however, and ‘indeed from the outset 
in the neighbourhood of large towns and English attorneys, 
the application of these preliminaries was rendered a dilatory 
operation ; so that many months, and in some instances several 
years, elapsed before the companies could there break ground. 

At the cities which form the terminal stations of the great 
lines, the land thus required was frequently of very considerable 
value—a value, in fact, which came to be estimated according 
to so low a unit as a square foot of surface; while, in more 
than one locality, the site demanded by a railway company had, 
so to speak, to be created—that is, to be reclaimed from the 
bed of the sea. 

Singularly enough, the obligation thus undertaken by the 
Government to provide not only a site but a surface of soil, led 
incidentally to the encouragement of one of the most unfortu- 
nate schemes that ever engulfed the money of shareholders. 
At Bombay, a few years ago, the local government, in their 
anxiety to furnish the Bombay Baroda and Central India Rail- 
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way Company with ground for a station, as well as with suitable 
means of access to it, granted to some enterprising individuals 
the concession of reclaiming a large piece of an inlet of the sea, 
which is there called Back Bay ; the concessionaries agreeing on 
their part to give out of their reclamation the space necessary 
for the accommodation of the railway. After some hundreds 
of yards had been reclaimed, and some millions sterling had 
been expended, it was found necessary to suspend the opera- 
tions of the Company, to the ruin of many shareholders, and 
the delay of the Railway Company’s station works. 

In occasional instances a railway passes through the terri- 
tories of a native prince more or less independent of the English 
Government. In these much trouble was encountered in getting 
possession of the necessary land; not so much on account of the 
disinclination of the ruler to accommodate the railway, as on 
account of his aversion to part with his sovereign right of juris- 
diction over any portion of his dominions. 

He could not in reason be expected to contemplate with any 
satisfaction the creation of a narrow belt of alien territory, 
effectually severing his States and yielding no allegiance to 
him; while, on the other hand, it was evidently unsuitable 
that a railway, although provided with the use of the land it 
occupied, should nevertheless be subject in its future operations 
to such duties and such justice as the native lord of the soil 
might choose to impose. 

In giving up such portions of his property, moreover, the 
owner was liable to be deprived of a large source of income in 
the shape of transit dues levied on all merchandise passing 
through his country. And tolls of this kind, exacted not only 
at his frontiers, but also at intermediate towns, fords, ferries, 
and passes, constitute much of the revenue of many a rajah 
whose possessions happen to lie across some frequented line of 
traffic. To provide a means of continuing to levy such taxes 
on the future through traffic of a railway, was in some instances 
out of the question. Consequently the British Government 
were there compelled to compensate the sufferers. 

In dealing with these questions, the procrastinating, evasive 
native agents, who in reality rule such territories under the 
name of Minister or Dewan, raised doubts and demands, which, 
when solved, were usually succeeded by a series of fresh claims 
and objections. And the disposal of these ever-recurring 
impediments occupied much time, owing to the complicated 
channels through which alone affairs relating to the native 
States of India can be dealt with. At each native court of 
any importance an English officer, called a Political Agent or 
Resident, is appointed to carry out that odd mixture of con- 
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cussion and subserviency which constitutes the policy of the 
Indian Government towards its feudatories. Trained up from 
early youth to fulfil such duties, an officer in this position 
of isolation from his countrymen is apt to attach undue im- 
portance to any matter affecting the little kingdom which 
constitutes his world. His duties, which consist princi- 
pally in exchanging visits of ceremony with the members 
of the miniature court to which he is accredited, and in for- 
warding periodic despatches to the office of the Foreign De- 
partment at Calcutta, detailing the rumours that happen to 
have been catalogued by his assistants since the date of the last 
communication of the kind ; these very duties tend to make him 
attach more weight to doing business punctjliously than to doing 
business promptly. Nay, the very code of etiquette by which 
his functions are regulated—-a code which prescribes the num- 
ber of paces he may venture to advance in receiving an hon- 
oured guest, no less than the number of days he must suffer to 
elapse before replying to a letter—insures that business shall 
not be transacted with undue haste in his office. <A railway 
engineer eager to set his works agoing, or a contractor still 
more intent on finding employment for men and cattle kept 
idle at his expense owing to entrance to the land being denied 
to them, might possibly wonder that the ostensible source of 
delay should lie in so recondite a matter as the omission by the 
scribes of the Darbar of some usually-offered Persian compli- 
ment of more or less respectful signification ; but to the Politi- 
cal Agent such an incident might appear momentous—a fresh 
step perhaps in the policy of insubordination which evil-dis- 
posed counsellors were pressing on a prince, in any case dis- 
posed to look for some other source of interest than the opium- 
pills and nautch-girls which content so many sovereign wards of 
our paternal Government in the East. And, after all, the Poli- 
tical Agent might possibly judge aright. For among Oriental 
nations the very form of salutation is no uncommon vehicle of 
defiance. 

To insure uniformity a standard gauge of five feet six inches, 
a medium between the broad and narrow gauges of England, 
was prescribed for adoption on all Indian railways. 

It was arranged that in each case a single line of rails 
should be laid in the first instance, but the width of bridges, 
tunnels, and other special works, should at once be made 
sufficient to permit of the addition of a second track when 
future increase of traffic should render such extra accommoda- 
tion necessary. 

Each railway had a terminus on the sea, or formed part of a 
system with such a terminus. From these terminal stations 
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had to be forwarded the permanent-way materials, iron-bridge 
work, and heavy timber required for the various works on the 
lines. 

And some idea of the difficulty of this task may be formed 
from the fact that up to the end of 1867 more than three and a 
half millions of tons’ weight of railway materials had been 
shipped from England to India; while the means in early days 
available to pass these from the coast to the interior consisted 
chiefly of clumsy carts drawn by bullocks, and conveying at 
most a quarter of a ton. Moreover, as roads rarely existed, 
these carts had to make their way across the country as best 
they could. 

These circumstances alone would have rendered necessary 
the course that was actually adopted—that of constructing the 
portions of the lines next the sea in the first instance, so as to 
obtain facilities of transit for the material of inland sections. 
In the case of water-carriage being available along the direction 
of a line, it was of course possible to proceed with the construc- 
tion of its entire length at once. 

For the construction of the Indian railways two methods 
presented themselves to the choice of the companies: the 
method adopted in England, of intrusting the works to a con- 
tractor; and the plan hitherto followed in India, of carrying 
these out under the direct superintendence of their designers,— 
a plan which, being associated with the Public Work Depart- 
ment of the Indian Administration, is usually known in India 
as the Departmental system. 

Both methods had their advocates, and both were in effect 
employed ; the latter however to a small extent compared with 
the other. And, notwithstanding the advantages that might 
have been expected from an organization which seemed likely to 
save the large profits that otherwise would go to a contractor, the 
result showed this departmental system to be neither economical 
nor efficient. It taxed too much the energies of the engineers, 
and hampered the exercise of their professional skill by laying 
on them a load of responsibility in accounting for expenditure. 
In short, it tended to turn an able and highly-paid engineer into 
an unwilling and indifferent keeper of accounts. And even- 
tually, when experience led to the provision of a proper supply 
of subordinates to supplement the engineers, it was found that 
the staff thus organized was cumbrous and costly compared 
with that which an energetic contractor would have found 
sufficient for the same extent of works. Here, as elsewhere, 
it became apparent that the efforts towards energy and economy 
on the part of agents serving a far-off corporate company are 
feeble contrasted with those insured under the personal pres- 
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ence of a contractor whose livelihood depends on the attain- 
ment of these results. 

It was of great importance that the contractors intrusted with 
the Indian railways should be men of acknowledged means and 
character ; not only with a view to the direct interests of their 
employers, but also in regard to their relations with the natives 
of the country. Cruel treatment or inability to pay their 
workmen might lead to serious consequences in a land where 
individuals may be mild in temperament, but where a mob 
gathering under a sense of injustice or of insult to their faith 
or their women are not slow to redress their grievances after 
their own rough fashion; thereby forming a commencement of 
tumult and trouble capable of being quelled by nothing short 
of an armed force. 

And yet, contractors of a high class could not be expected 
to embark readily in work in a strange country, where 
altered circumstances rendered useless all their abilities to 
estimate the amount of a tender; unless, perhaps, on 'con- 
ditions which, while securing a margin of safety for them, 
imposed an exorbitant price on their labour. Accordingly, 
as a means of satisfying both parties to the contract, it 
was in most cases arranged that a schedule should be pre- 
pared detailing the price at which each description of work 
should be performed; whether masonry, earth-work, car- 
pentry, iron bridges, or the many sub-classes of these, and 
every other operation incidental to the construction of a rail- 
way ; and that all payments should be regulated by the quantity 
of each class of work which the engineers of the company 
might from time to time certify to have been executed by the 
contractor. 

The contractors, on their part, proceeded to carry out their 
undertakings with that vigour which characterizes this enter- 
prising class of men. Labour, materials, roads of access and 
means of conveyance, all these things had now to be sought 
for and provided among a people little ready to serve, or 
even assist, adventurous Englishmen who could not claim a 
connexion with the All-Powerful Sarkar. That any indivi- 
duals apart from the State should take in hand vast projects, 
such as railways were said to be, seemed to a native of India 
a matter to be disbelieved, and certainly a matter to be dis- 
trusted. 

However, good arrangements and liberal wages soon over- 
came all scruples on this score. Labourers who, under the old 
native rule, were forced to work for a dole of rice, or who, 
if paid a pittance of money at irregular intervals, had seen 
one half of their earnings appropriated by fraudulent pay- 
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masters, might on these railway works receive good wages, 
paid weekly, if necessary daily. And this system of daily 
payments is no small boon to men who live literally from 
hand to mouth; whose wages go directly from the hand 
that earns them to the shopkeeper who supplies the mate- 
rials of the daily meals; whose earthly possessions are re- 
presented by the few yards of cotton cloth that form their 
turbans and gird their loins, in addition to the rough goat’s- 
hair blanket that constitutes a mantle by day and a cover- 
ing by night. To prevent the extortion of grain-dealers who 
prey on this simple, thriftless race of workmen, shops, or 
rather open-air stalls, were established by the contractors, 
where provisions could be obtained at rates as reasonable as 
those of the nearest market-town, while abundant supplies 
of water were provided, often at a considerable cost. Hos- 
pitals and good medical attendance were further furnished 
for the sick. 

In short, so well satisfied were the labourers with their em- 
ployment, that the fear of dismissal was usually sufficient to 
keep them orderly and attentive,—a result very different from 
that predicted by certain Anglo-Indian officials, who dreaded 
that the natives might be ill-treated by the rough-and-ready 
subordinates employed on the railways. 

Men from far-off villages flocked into the works, bringing 
with them their wives and little ones, for whom they raised 
rough huts capable of affording the small amount of shelter 
required during the eight rainless months of the working season ; 
and labouring along with the women and children—for all sexes 
and almost all ages here found employment—contrived to live 
comfortably, and in addition to lay by a small sum of savings 
to carry to their distant homes when the approach of the 
annual rains called them away to cultivate their fields. 

When possible, the system of piece-work was adopted; that 
is, the labourer, instead of receiving a fixed rate of hire, was 
paid according to the work he did. This system by degrees 
extended itself to petty contracts, which gangs of fellow caste- 
men or families undertook, with profit to themselves and their 
employers ; and eventually a class of enterprising native con- 
tractors sprang up, whose operations embraced large bridges, 
station buildings, and even the entire works of several miles of 
railroad. 

The cost of work varied so much, not only on different rail- 
ways, but on different sections of the same railway, that it is 
difficult to arrive at any trustworthy average of its value. It 
may, however, be interesting to hear the words which an engineer, 
well acquainted with English as well as Indian railways, wrote 
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regarding the cost of work in Western India in 1855—a time 
when most of the main lines were being actively constructed :— 


“The Hindu would be paid 53d., and the ‘navvy’ (English) 3s. 64d., 
a day; but then the former could turn out barely one-third of the work 
that the latter would do, so that the relative economy of the two classes 
would be as two to one, or thereabouts, in favour of this country (India). 
There is another important consideration which alsoimpairs the efficiency 
of country labour upon railways. The number of men which it is pos- 
sible to employ upon a work is frequently limited by its form and 
dimensions and the proper mode of execution, and since one English- 
man does the work of three natives, it is evident that greater force 
can be put upon it at the same time, in the one case than in the other, 
and the rate of progress be proportionally increased. Here, however, 
the climate tells in favour of this country, and when the advantages of 
constant fine weather for eight months of the year are taken into 
account, the despatch is very nearly assimilated in both cases. Thus 
does nature strike a balance between country and country and man 
and man. 

“The following may be received as a fair comparison of the various 
classes of English and native labour :— 
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“Tt is apparent from this table, that the difference of cost between 
skilled and unskilled labour is less in England than in Bombay, a result 
which is fully borne out by the comparative scarcity of the former in 
this country. We would also remind our readers examining this table, 
that the comparison is made between simple labour only, and that the 
economy in favour of Bombay would be most materially reduced if it 
were instituted between the cost of work actually executed, because, 
in that view of the question, English labour would have the powerful 
aid of all its appliances and superiority of system, while India would 
suffer from its defective and clumsy methods, and from a variety of 
drawbacks and disadvantages peculiar to native customs.” 


Since the foregoing remarks were written, the prices of food 
and labour have, in most districts of India, increased consider- 
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ably, owing to the amount of gold, or rather of silver, which 
has of late years been paid to that country for cotton. It is 
fortunate for the shareholders of Indian lines, that before that 
increase took effect a large portion of their works had been 
completed, and that contracts had been entered into for the 
completion of a still larger portion. 

The great extent of the lines, no less than the natural obstacles 
encountered, rendered it necessary that many formidable works 
should be undertaken; above all,in the case of the bridges required 
for the passage of the large rivers that are frequently met with. 

That by which the East Indian Railway is carried across the 
Sone consists of twenty-eight spans, each composed of iron 
girders 150 feet long,—its total length, inclusive of massive 
masonry piers, being little short of a mile. 

While, as examples of a widely different kind of bridge work, 
may be mentioned the numerous long and lofty viaducts on the 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway—gossamer-like 
structures of iron resting on slender cast-iron columns, screwed 
into the beds of the streams they cross. 

But perhaps the most remarkable of the works constructed 
in connexion with these lines, are those by which the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway is carried across a chain of hills in 
the neighbourhood of Bombay, known as the Ghaut range. 

This line of precipices, stretching for several hundred miles 
parallel to the western coast of India, resembles a great re- 
taining-wall—here averaging 2000 feet in height—which sepa- 
rates a narrow belt of land fringing the sea from an elevated 
plateau, which from their crest extends far eastward into the 
heart of the continent. 

This great barrier seemed to interpose an obstacle, not only 
to the efforts of man, but to the operations of Nature. For the 
very clouds which the south-west monsoon brings up in masses 
from the ocean, are here arrested and compelled to discharge 
their rains, thereby forming a belt of intense rainfall, extending 
a few miles on each side of the mountain tops. The country to 
leeward, that is, to eastward, being thus shielded from the 
storms which then deluge the coast lands, offers a charming 
climate at that season; the straggling patches of cloud which 
contrive to pass across the hills being just sufficient to screen 
the sun, and refresh the soil with occasional showers. While, 
in addition, the keen air of this upland affords a bracing con- 
trast to the relaxing atmosphere which then prevails in Bombay, 
and, indeed, in all the low-lying districts of India. 

Before the days of railways this barrier cffered a serious ob- 
struction to the interchange of traffic between Bombay and exten- 
sive inland districts, of which that port is the natural outlet. At 
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two points only could it be conveniently crossed by carts. At 
one of these points, seventy miles south-east of Bombay, a road 
had been constructed in the time of Sir John Malcolm, which, 
although useful, was exceedingly steep and tortuous; a fact 
painfully proved by the draught-oxen, dead, or dying from ex- 
haustion, which might be seen sprinkled along its course— 
above all, towards the end of the hot season, when efforts to pass 
cotton and grain to the coast before the setting in of the rains 
had to be made with animals for which the then burnt-up 
country offers not a blade of grass. The other road that has 
been mentioned was carried across the range at a point seventy 
miles further north. Of a later and better construction, this 
still involved a long and severe ascent. 

Besides these, the only means of communication between the 
coast and the table-land were bridle-paths, following the course 
of the rugged gorges which occur at intervals along the line of 
Ghauts—paths practicable only for lightly-laden pack-ponies 
or bullocks. 

Circumstances rendered it necessary that this range should 
be crossed at two points by the bifurcations of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, which, diverging near Bombay, lead respec- 
tively in the direction of Calcutta and Madras. This object 
has been attained by means of inclined planes, constructed in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the two cart-roads which have 
just been described. That to the north is known as the Thull 
Ghaut Incline, the other as the Bhore Ghaut Incline. 

This latter is, if anything, the more formidable undertaking 
of the two. Beginning its ascent along a short spur here 
thrown out from the main range, this incline continues its 
upward winding way through long tunnels piercing the hardest 
basalt, across viaducts spanning ravines of great width and 
depth, often along what is simply a large notch cut in the 
face of a precipice. Somewhat higher than half way up 
the hill is a semi-zigzag or reversing station, where the power- 
ful locomotives used for the special service of this incline 
pass from what has hitherto been the front of a train to the 
other end, which in turn proceeds foremost up the remainder 
of the road. 

In short, in the words of a sailor, the passage of the incline 
is made in two tacks; the engine, however, being the only part 
of a train that “ goes about.” 

The length of this plane is nearly sixteen miles, in course 
of which it surmounts a height of upwards of 1800 feet, its 
average inclination being 1 in 48, its maximum 1 in 37. Its 
construction occupied upwards of seven years, during which as 
many as 40,000 labourers were occasionally at work on it at 
one time. 
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Its completion was almost coincident with the death of the 
man who made it—James Berkley. 

It is a great monument of a great engineer. 

Taking into consideration the many adverse circumstances under 
which the Indian Railways were constructed, it cannot be denied 
that the works are on the whole satisfactory. Certain imper- 
fections there undoubtedly have been, as brought to our notice 
from time to time in those brief and sometimes startling state- 
ments, which, under the head of telegraphic news from India, 
convey to us ina condensed, and occasionally, indeed, in a highly 
intensified form, all the intelligence of Eastern events which 
most of us ever care to know. But in justice to the men who 
have made the lines, it is well to bear in mind the extent of 
the works of which such failures form an inconsiderable frac- 
tion. It is also only fair to reflect on the obstacles encountered 
in their construction. Above all, the obstacles offered by a 
climate in which for nine months of each year no rain is avail- 
able to assist in the consolidation of earthworks; where the 
drying up of the streams and wells renders it often necessary 
to carry for a distance, on the backs of men or of cattle, 
every drop of water wanted for the mortar of a bridge or 
retaining-wall, and where the scarce and valuable fluid is apt 
to be used in slaking thirst rather than in slaking lime—to 
the ruin of the masonry concerned. While, during the re- 
maining months a rainfall, represented in some cases by an 
aggregate vertical measurement of ten feet, puts the loose 
friable soil which makes up an embankment to a very rough 
test; at the same time that the rapidly swelling streams 
effectually put a stop to bridge operations—if, indeed, they do 
not happen to undo the work of many previous months, by 
sweeping before them coffer-dams, timber stagings, and other 
accessories of this kind of construction. 

Interruptions were also encountered in the shape of that 
scourge of India—cholera ; outbreaks of which on various occa- 
sions destroyed or drove away in terror Jabourers who with 
much difficulty had been gathered together; while a yet more 
serious interruption was offered by the Indian mutiny of 1857, 
which entirely stopped the progress of various lines, besides 
destroying many of the results of past labours. This mutiny 
burst on India so suddenly that it found engineers and other 
Englishmen employed by the railway companies in localities 
completely isolated from their countrymen. Not a few of 
these men had to fight for their lives. To the skill and 
courage of some of them the safety of more than one of the 
little strongholds which in those trying times were hastily 
improvised for the English men, women, and children overtaken 
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in outlying districts by the storm of blood, was, in the main, 
undoubtedly due. The name of at least one among them is 
inscribed in the roll of men considered worthy to wear the 
Victoria Cross—For Valour. 

Thanks to the information afforded by Mr. Juland Danvers 
in the Blue-books compiled by him each year in his capacity of 
Government Director of the Indian railways, we are enabled to 
gather almost at a glance the position which these enterprises 
occupy as regards their progress, no less than their prospects of 
success. 

On the Ist of May 1868 it appears that nearly 4000 miles of 
them were open for traffic; and that upwards of 1000 miles— 
in addition to 630 miles of a lately sanctioned line, the Oude 
and Rohilcund Railway—were under construction. In the course 
of the year 1870 there seems reason to hope that an unbroken 
line of railway may be available between Calcutta and Bombay, 
and another between Madras and Bombay. Already the former 
line is so far advanced at each of its ends that it has been 
adopted as the route for the mails passing between England 
and the seat of its Government in the East,--Bombay thus 
becoming the sea-gate through which the postal communica- 
tions of Europe and India are henceforth to flow. 

Through communication has for some time been established 
between Calcutta and Delhi, distant upwards of 1000 miles apart; 
between Madras and Beypore, a port on the coast of Malabar ; 
and between Bombay and Nagpore, an important city of Central 
India; while, by means of the links offered by the Scinde 
Railway, the Indus, Flotilla, and the Punjaub line, an unbroken 
route is open between Lahore, the capital of the Punjaub, and 
Kurrachee, the port of the Indus. 

The precise cost of the Indian railways cannot yet be accur- 
ately stated, seeing that large portions of them are still under con- 
struction. From the accounts of several thousand miles of them 
already furnished, however, there seems reason to conclude that 
the average outlay per mile will not be more than £17,000.! 

In all some £70,000,000 have already been expended. And 
it is estimated that about £20,000,000 in addition will be 
required to complete the 5000 miles we are now looking at, as 
also the Oude and Rohilcund line of 630 miles, which belongs 
to the newer order of things. The figures we here give cover 
the cost of. single line of rails, furnished with bridges, tunnels, 





1 In the report published in the Times of the speech delivered by the 
Right Hon. W. N. Massey, at Liverpool, on the 29th October last, the late 
Minister of Indian Finance is said to have stated the cost of the East India 
Railway at £30,000 per mile. But this estimate seems much in excess of 
the accounts of that line which have already been rendered. 
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and other special works adapted for a double line. They also 
include ample siding accommodation and passing-places at 
stations, and indeed embrace very considerable lengths of 
double line in the neighbourhood of large stations. They 
further comprise the cost of a liberal supply of rolling stock. 
Contrary to forebodings uttered by men whose knowledge 
of the country well entitled them to be heard, the natives 
of India at once took kindly to railway travelling. Scruples 
of religion or of caste yielded to the ease and economy 
which the new means of conveyance offered; due attention 
being of course paid by the railway companies to such prejudices 
as were capable of being accommodated without undue incon- 
venience. Separate carriages, or compartments, for instance, 
were provided for women, in deference to the dislike which the 
people of the East entertain to their wives and daughters being 
looked at by strangers. And, where circumstances permitted 
the arrangement, efforts were in early days made to afford 
distinct accommodation for certain castes, and above all for 
certain outcasts. Here, however, as in Europe, it was soon 
apparent that the railway is a sad leveller of social distinctions ; 
so that in a short time Brahmans of the purest strain of blood 
were to be seen penned up in the cattle-truck-like vehicles 
which form the third-class carriages of India, in close and con- 
tented contact with Pariahs, whose very presence under the same 
roof would in former times have been held to involve pollution. 
As a curious instance of compensation for these tendencies 
towards weakening the influence of caste and other social 
trammels of the Hindu faith, it is worth while noting a result of 
an opposite character which the railways threaten to bring 
about ; by which, in fact, certain interests of that creed seem 
likely to be promoted in a considerable degree. We allude to 
the facilities afforded for visiting the many shrines which the 
country contains; certain of which, indeed, are believed to 
possess virtues, extending to the eternal salvation of such of 
the faithful as visit them: an end formerly attainable in few 
instances by far-off residents——by none, indeed, but sturdy 
fellows who could walk the weary way which led to their 
remote situations, or by rich men who could meet the large 
outlay incurred by palanquins or other means of conveyance 
adapted for the difficult country that had to be traversed. 
Now-a-days devotees of all degrees of wealth or strength 
have a cheap means of carrying out such pilgrimages, and in 
effect they do avail themselves of this to a large extent. 
On certain sacred days of the Hindu calendar more than one 
Indian railway provides special trains for purposes of this kind ; 
on which occasions, moreover, there is frequently held a Holy 
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Fair, where large numbers of people dispose of the past year’s 
produce, and lay in the next year’s supply of clothing and 
cooking-pots. Ranged side by side may there be seen the 
wares of Europe, India, China, and Central Asia. 

There, by means of the neighbouring railway, the merchant 
from the sea-coast is able to deal directly with the cultivator in 
the interior, who comes to barter his cotton and grain against 
the goods manufactured by the foreigners; thus saving to both 
parties the twofold profit formerly swallowed up by the rapacious 
middleman. The benefits of such direct transactions were 
specially apparent in the case of the large sums of money which 
the high price of cotton caused to be received by India after 
the outbreak of the late civil war in America. Such sums 
would in former days have enriched the few agents and bankers 
who then commanded the entire out-turn of the land. But 
thanks to a new order of things, attained only by the help of 
railways, this influx of money went to benefit the general body 
of the cultivators: a result which shows itself in the increased 
comfort and prosperity of this class, in the improved condition 
and description of animals employed in their field operations 
(and in his draught-oxen, the countryman of India takes much 
delight), no less than in the superior clothes worn by the men, 
women, and children in the cotton districts. 

Above all, this diffusion of wealth is apparent in that essen- 
tial requisite of an Eastern household—the array of cooking-pots. 
A dozen years ago these were of cheap earthenware. At 
present, in the provinces producing cotton, they are almost 
always of brass—a difference which, in the mind of the 
native, is the strongest distinction definable between penury 
and competence. 

To suit the low rates of wages, and, indeed, of prices generally 
prevailing in India, the tariff of fares on the Indian lines is for 
the third class of conveyance considerably less than that of 
England ; and the experience of this cheap travelling shows it to 
be at least as remunerative as the opposite policy pursued by 
railway managers in this country. 

The arrangements and accommodation met with on Indian 
railways differ little from those found in England. Indeed, 
the stereotyped models of the mother country have here been 
followed with a fidelity which might well have been relaxed 
in certain points in consideration of the climate and customs 
of the East. In stations intended for a passenger traffic 
almost entirely composed of third-class travellers (for out of 
13,764,354 persons carried by the Indian railways in the 
year 1867, no less than 13,074,980 were third-class passen- 
gers), the chief thing to be desired is ample shelter. Now, 
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the system of obtaining this shelter in Europe, which con- 
sists in providing broad platforms under lofty wide-spreading 
roofs is imperfectly adapted to the natives of India. To them 
a railway journey is an important undertaking, preceded in 
many cases by a long and toilsome walk, and attended with 
the prospect of an equally fatiguing march at its close. 

Unable, from their easy-going disposition, to penetrate the 
mysteries of time-tables, or indeed to appreciate any exact 
measurement of time, they incline to avoid all chance of miss- 
ing a train by the precautionary proceeding of presenting them- 
selves at the station they are to start from very long before the 
hour at which it is due. 

This feeling, no less than the ordinary habits of their life, 
prompts many to allow themselves on such occasions enough 
time to go through the various processes of preparing and eat- 
ing the one daily meal which constitutes the chief support of 
the people of Hindustan—an operation which their easily-carried 
cooking-pots renders simple enough. 

Indeed, at many stations on the Indian lines the court-yard in 
front is, for a considerable time before the passage of each train, 
crowded with groups of families, creeds, or castes, patiently 
waiting their time of departure—squatted on the ground in the 
posture assumed by squirrels while eating nuts, and passing their 
leisure in cooking, eating, chatting, or smoking the gurgling 
water-pipe. 

For such travellers the costly accommodation offered on the 
platform of a spacious station is evidently ill suited. Their 
wants would be better met by the provision of large inexpen- 
sive sheds, semi-detached from the station-buildings, and well 
supplied with water for man and beast—in short, rest-houses, 
such as exist in various forms in Eastern countries, and which 
by the peoples of those lands are looked upon as necessary com- 
plements to any highway for travellers. Of late, it is true, some 
efforts have been made to provide accommodation of this modest 
but useful kind; but in India, as at home, railway managers 
appear slow in perceiving that the present policy of attending 
only to the comfort of a few first-class passengers is erroneous. 

The chief revenue of Indian passenger-traffic, as already seen, 
arises from third-class travellers. Surely, then, their needs de- 
serve more attention and outlay than are now bestowed on them! 

The carriages of the Indian railways, too, differ in no very 
important respects from those seen elsewhere. There the Eng- 
lish type, based on the old stage-coach, is still prevalent. Asa 
protection against the sun, an extra covering is placed at an 
interval of some inches from the ordinary roof. To insure cool- 
ness, too, the cushions and supports for the backs of travellers 
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are, in the first-class carriages, made of cane-work ; while vene 
tian blinds are provided to exclude the glare of the sun. Cer- 
tain first-class saloon carriages are also available, fitted in a few 
cases with arrangements for affording beds to travellers, after 
the fashion of America. This sort of sleeping accommodation 
is likely to be largely required during the long journeys, which, 
on the completion of the through communications, will be en- 
tailed by a direct passage between Calcutta and Bombay, or 
Madras and Bombay; or the yet longer route from Calcutta to 
Peshawur. 

Third-class passengers are here conveyed in covered waggons, 
devoid of either seats or windows; or, to speak more correctly, 
the upper part of the sides is omitted. By this means fresh air 
is admitted freely to the seething mass of human beings, who, 
by being kept ina standing position, can be packed more closely 
than is consistent with the comfort of the inner individuals, 
especially during journeys undertaken in the heats of summer. 

In saying that no seats are available, however, it is well to 
bear in mind that such things are not much used by natives of 
India, who prefer to rest on the ground, or, in this case, on the 
floor of a carriage, posed in a fashion already mentioned, and 
possible only for races with calveless legs. 

The frugal habits of the natives, excepting perhaps a few of 
the prodigal sons of Islam, lead them for the most part to sink 
prejudice or social position in view of the economy of a third- 
class ticket ; and this saving they are eager to supplement by 
avoiding any extra payments for the luggage they happen to 
have with them. 

And as on the Indian lines every pound of luggage has to 
be paid for, it follows that strenuous efforts are made by travel- 
lers to carry their effects into their carriages—a formidable 
undertaking, when, as often happens, those comprise the cooking- 
pots, bedding, and wardrobe of an Eastern household. 

The guards and station-porters are of course on the outlook 
to prevent such practices, and loud and frequent are the alter- 
cations arising between them and the owners of bundles thus 
arbitrarily removed to the luggage-van. For these individuals 
usually proceed to pour forth an argumentative supplication, 
couched in the flowery language of the East, somewhat to the 
following effect :—“Oh, Protector of the Poor! What words 
are these I hear? Behold this most insignificant of parcels ! 
Look at it! Of a truth it is nothing! It is absolutely less 
than nothing !!” etc. etc. 

In truth, the despatch of a train from any large station of an 
Indian railway is a scene of confusion of a very picturesque 
kind. The brightly-coloured dresses of the crowd striving to 
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secure places ; the various costumes and demeanour of those com- 
posing it, the rapid gesticulations of the nervous Hindu, contrast- 
ing with the dignified repose of the Moslem gentleman ; the loud 
shouts of lost friends looking for each other; the efforts of the 
waddling women to drag along their screaming children, and at 
the same time veil their faces from the eyes of strange men ; all 
these make up for the moment a very Babel of sights and sounds. 
Here the jealously-guarded inmate of a Zenana is carried in a 
palanquin close up to the entrance of a carriage, and shot out 
on its floor much after the manner of treating a sack of flour; 
the operation being overlooked by a burly Nubian with a singu- 
larly shrill voice, and aided by a shrivelled-up old woman, who 
busies herself in carefully closing the venetian blinds of the 
reserved compartment occupied by her mistress, and in arrang- 
ing on its floor the Persian rugs and cushions required to make 
the lady comforiable,—not forgetting the calleoon (the water- 
pipe) and sweetmeats which assist so largely in whiling away 
the time of these Lights of the Harem. 

A little further along the platform the crowd is being cleaved 
asunder by white-robed men girt with broad red shoulder-belts, 
who, with shouts and sticks, clear a passage for an eminent 
official personage who is to travel by the train. In his wake 
follow half-a-dozen other messengers, equipped like those who 
went before him, and bearing brass breast-plates on which are 
blazoned in large letters the title of the office which their master 
holds. Into the carriage which he enters they place an array of 
red morocco leather covered despatch-boxes, filled with papers, 
wherewith to beguile the journey,—papers probably relating to 
all sorts of subjects, from messages in cipher regarding the most 
important political affairs, to long and trifling correspondences 
concerning the pay of some unfortunate subaltern. So compre- 
hensive are the questions which claim the attention of even the 
highest Government officers in India, of even the Viceroy him- 
self, 

While, just as the train is about to start, there arrives a party 
of our countrymen, booted, spurred, and otherwise equipped in 
Indian sportsman fashion, on their way to the meet of a hog 
hunt at a neighbouring station on the line. Well provided too, 
they seem, with provender, judging by the luncheon-baskets 
their servants carry, and from which the necks of various bottles 
are seen to protrude. But precautions of this kind are here abso- 
lutely necessary ; refreshment-rooms being almost unknown, or 
at best but indifferent sources of supplying even tolerable food 
to hungry travellers. 

Before the train can be got ready for a start the guard has to 
go through a deal of work. In fact, in the end, he is usually 
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obliged to lay hands on the stragglers wandering up and down 
the side of the train in search for friends, or on the outlook for 
a carriage full of fellow caste-men; and thrusting these in suc- 
cession into the nearest compartment able to receive them, he is 
thus at length enabled to sound his signal-whistle, and betake 
himself to the comparative quietude of his brake-van. 

The question which above all others connected with Indian 
railways is likely to interest many of our readers, is that of 
their success as commercial undertakings ; in short, the question 
as to whether or not they pay. 

A perfect answer on this subject cannot, of course, be pro- 
nounced at present, seeing that important sections of the system 
are yet unfinished. From the fragments, however, already in 
operation, sufficient data have been gathered to enable a toler- 
ably accurate estimate to be formed of the eventual results. 

During the year 1867, against a sum of £3,237,937, received 
from the Government as guaranteed interest, an amount of 
about £2,500,000 was repaid by the companies from the net 
profits of their traffic. 

In the case of the East Indian Railway and of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, the results of the last three years seem to 
warrant the assumption that there the requisite five per cent. 
already earned is likely to be continued, and equally likely to 
be increased. Indeed, on more than one occasion this dividend 
has been already exceeded ; and this surplus, let it be borne in 
mind, has been obtained from the lengths of line open for traffic ; 
at the same time that the net earnings these brought in had, in 
the computation of dividends, to be extended to the capital ex- 
pended on several hundred miles of railroad as yet under con- 
struction, and therefore in an unproductive state.’ 

This return, moreover, has been reaped from what may be 
termed local traffic ; that is, from traffic along the two end-por- 
tions of the great through routes between Eastern and Western 
India, that hitherto alone have been completed. 

The through traffic which may certainly be expected to flow a 
couple of years hence along these great highways may fairly be 
considered as a likely source of large additions to present receipts. 

Moreover, the net profits of several of these lines seem cap- 
able of constituting a larger fraction of the gross receipts than 
they now do, by a reduction of the present high charges for 
conducting the traffic. The attention which has been directed 


1 Since these words were put into type, the revenue account of the 
Madras Railway for the half-year ending in May last has been published. 
It shows that on that line also the net profits have at length very nearly 
reached the rate of five per cent. On one portion of this railway the net 
profit was equal to eight per cent. on the outlay. 
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to this subject, and the experience that has by this time been 
gained of the management of Indian railways, has already led 
in some instances to a considerable economy of working ex- 
penses. Much, however, yet remains to be effected in this 
direction. 

A source of large annual cost is the highly paid class of Eng- 
lishmen whom it has hitherto been found necessary to employ in 
various capacities on these lines ; and this item of account might 
be much reduced by the substitution of natives of the country, 
who, as experience has proved, can be trained to do many now 
highly paid duties at a cheap rate, and with perfect efficiency. 
Certain employments, it is true, must in all likelihood continue 
to be filled from Europe—above all that of the engine-driver, 
which requires a greater amount of natural nerve than is con- 
sidered a usual endowment in Indian races. At the same 
time, it is fair to say, that an excellent class of native stokers 
has been trained, who, on occasions, have shown themselves 
well qualified to act as substitute drivers in the absence of 
their principals. 

As stationmasters, clerks, and, in short, in almost all but the 
very highest offices of railway employment, the natives of the 
country have proved their fitness, as regards steadiness, sob- 
riety, and attention. The chief point in which their employ- 
ment is open to objection is one which results from the time- 
honoured system of perquisites, which throughout the East are 
apt to be regarded as the main sources of remuneration in any 
service,—as a striking example of which we may mention the by 
no means unfrequent cases, in which the signal-man engaged to 
attend to the gates at a level crossing, proceeded without hesi- 
tation to levy a toll on every man and animal that passed his 
lodge. These demands, which were, in most instances, paid 
without question, in the shape of small coin, or more frequently 
in the form of a handful of grain, a fagot of firewood, or other 
samples from the loads borne by man or beast, were, of course, 
soon discovered and put a stop to. They served, however, to 
show the strong hold which this kind of usage possesses on a 
people who, in point of fact, have come to designate it as “ The 
Custom” (Dustooree). 

This custom unfortunately has been put in practice by native 
officials of a higher grade than gatekeepers. 

Not long ago it was discovered that many among them were 
deriving large sums of money from native merchants, who de- 
sired the cotton they held stored at inland stations to be passed 
down to the coast before other bales which had a prior claim 
to transit. 

By these means the bribing parties got their produce into a 
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favourable mnarket before the close of the export season; while, 
owing to the want of rolling stock, and to gaps then existing on 
the line on which these practices took place, the owners of the 
bales thus left behind suffered a severe loss. 

The cost of working the traffic of Indian railways is also 
swelled by heavy charges for maintaining the roadway and 
rolling stock in good order. The alternations of a climate in 
which sleepers are soaked almost incessantly for several months, 
and parched with a hot wind for several other months, tell 
severely on all wood-work. 

The injury, too, which tropical rains effect on embankments 
reduced by long baking by the sun to the state of a brittle cake 
or of a fine powder, is often increased owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining good material for ballast for the line. Fortunately 
it has been found that the jarring motion communicated to the 
sleepers by the passage of trains over them is effectual in saving 
them from the ravages of white ants, from which much damage 
was looked for. Any sleeper of less perishable material than 
wood would be a great source of saving on these lines. Iron- 
pot sleepers have been tried, it is true, and in some instances 
have been said to be successful. But there does not appear a 
great inclination on the part of the companies to extend the 
use of them. 

The alternations of climate, of course, cause great tear and 
wear to rolling stock. Every possible means, however, is taken 
to meet this evil by obtaining all iron-work requisite for car- 
riages and waggons of the very strongest description, and in 
using these in constructing the stock in India, where teak, one 
of the most durable woods in the world, is available. 

In Eastern India supplies of fuel are obtained cheaply from 
the coal-fields of Burdwan and its neighbourhood. But in other 
parts of the peninsula, the necessity of importing coal from 
England, Australia, or at times Labuan, causes a heavy expen- 
diture in the locomotive departments. 

In the valley of the Nerbudda, traversed by the through line 
between Calcutta and Bombay, deposits of coal have been dis- 
covered, and, indeed, a company is now in existence for work- 
ing mines sunk at several points along these beds. As yet, 
however, the out-turn of these mines is insufficient to afford any 
important supply of fuel; although it is said that, so soon as 
the opening of this through route shall have placed them in 
communication with a market, the company will be prepared 
to furnish large quantities for consumption. Regarding the 
quality of this coal very conflicting statements and analyses 
have been published. Such is the importance, however, of 
good fuel for railways in that part of India that supplies of 
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even a very middling quality would there be a welcome dis- 
covery. 

The system of Government control under which the In- 
dian railways have been constructed, and are now managed, 
deserves a few words of description, above all at the present 
time, when the principle of conducting the railways in our own 
country is forming a subject of debate. 

The double dualism which the Indian system embodies does 
at first sight certainly seem an undesirable machinery of 
management. 

In England there are two separate sets of authorities—the 
directors, who represent the shareholders of each company, and 
the Council of India, presided over by a Secretary of State. 

In India, again, the interests of each company are in charge 
of a managing agent who, in turn, is in communication with 
the Government of that Presidency or Province in which his 
employers’ line happens to lie. 

In each country the acts and proposals of the representatives 
of the companies are subject to revision, and even rejection, by 
the Government authorities. 

Moreover, arrangements that have undergone this preliminary 
process in India are still liable to be thrown out by the sub- 
sequent double review through which they have to pass in 
England. 

So complicated a series of checks certainly appears to offer 
undue opportunities for delays and disagreements among the 
many authorities who compose it. 

To increase, too, the risks of conflicts of opinion in India, the 
exercise of the Government control there was committed to 
officers of the Corps of Engineers, who, fairly or unfairly, were 
apt to be looked on by the civil engineers employed by the 
companies as but imperfectly acquainted with the specialities 
of that railway construction which they were delegated to 
superintend. While, further dangers of disagreement lay in 
the disposition, attributed to Anglo-Indian officials to treat the 
gentlemen employed by the companies with somewhat less 
deference than would be shown to servants of the State ; 
and, on the other hand, in the still stronger disposition not 
unlikely to be entertained by tetchy individuals among these 
gentlemen to resent with undue ardour such slights, or imagi- 
nary slights, as men so circumstanced are apt to lay themselves 
out to look for. 

That collisions of opinion did arise from such likely sources 
of irritation is undoubted; but these, on the whole, have been 
rare, and, indeed, chiefly occurred during the earlier days of the 
railways, when over-zealous officers of the Government occa- 
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sionally exercised their superintendence with a hypercritical 
attention to details, which was quite in accordance with the 
powers they possessed, but which was not the less utterly in- 
compatible with the energetic execution of the works. 

It also happened at times that the agents and engineers of 
the companies proceeded to display their impatience of the 
control imposed on them by attempts to ignore all such shackles 
—a futile effort, seeing that the power which the contracts 
between the Government and the companies conferred on the 
former was in this respect absolute, and admitted, moreover, of 
being enforced by a strong measure, namely, that of the 
Government withholding the supplies necessary to carry on 
work—a proceeding placed within their reach by a clause in 
these contracts, which ordered that all moneys subscribed by 
the shareholders should be paid into the public treasuries, and 
be only withdrawn on the authority of the Government. 

Time, however, eventually proved that, cumbrous as this regu- 
lating machinery appeared it nevertheless could be made to work 
very satisfactorily. A Committee of the House of Commons 
appointed in 1858 to inquire into this subject, reported that no 
material delay in the operations of the Indian railway com- 
panies appeared to have been occasioned by Government inter- 
ference ; on the contrary, they considered that the progress of 
the Indian lines contrasted favourably with those in England. 
This Committee at the same time stated it to be their belief 
that while this control was necessary for the interests of the 
State, it had in addition proved beneficial for the companies’ 
shareholders. 

In England the operation of the control is simplified as much 
as possible by the presence of a representative director of the 
Government at the meetings of the board of direction of each 
company. By this arrangement the views of each party can be 
discussed with a convenience and a promptitude unattainable in 
written letters. Questions of detail that in the course of a 
correspondence might involve dilatory references, are thus often 
able to be set at rest by a few words of personal communica- 
tion with officers of the company in attendance at these board 
meetings. Fortunately, too, the interests of the Government 
are here represented by a gentleman whose experience and 
character go far to get over the difficulties which, it must be 
confessed, seem inseparable from his functions. 

But, faulty as this entire regulating process may be liable to 
become, it is only fair to point out certain good results which 
have followed its application to Indian railways. 

Tn these the sums of money spent under the two great heads 
of capital and revenue have been recorded with a mathematical 
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precision unknown in the confused concoctions of figures which 
represent the accounts of most British lines. Payments of 
dividends, although no profits be available to divide, and all 
similar expedients practised in the case of railways at home, 
are impossible under the Indian system, by which all sums 
earned from traffic are paid without exception into a Govern- 
ment treasury to a separate revenue account ; from which such 
amounts as are required for working expenses are withdrawn by 
cheques bearing the counter-signature of a Government officer. 
This officer, on his part, also audits the entire expenditure of 
the particular lines placed under his care, and has thereby 
excellent means of judging of the propriety of any expenditure 
for which his counter-signature may be asked; as also of the 
claim which it may have to be classed as a charge against 
revenue or against capital. In fact, the English tendency to 
an undue favouring of the former head of account is effectually 
prevented by a provision which causes many doubtful items 
which among us are unhesitatingly ascribed to capital expenses 
to be in the first instance debited against revenue ; leaving it 
in the power of the companies to afford such proofs as may 
warrant a subsequent transfer to the other heading. There 
need, therefore, be little apprehension that any dividend de- 
clared by an Indian railway has not been actually earned. 

But, indeed, objectionable or not, it is plain that in the 
Indian railways this Government control was an unavoidable 
consequence of the guarantee. 

The Government virtually engaged to answer for the success 
of these lines, and was therefore bound in self-protection to 
claim a controlling voice in their management. 

Conditional as was the guarantee given in this instance, it 
was quite sufficient to render possible certain objectional con- 
sequences. The principle it involved—that of insuring a fair 
return on as much money as a railway happened to cost—was 
even capable of leading its promoters to conclude that it was 
no disadvantage that this expenditure should be large. For 
the giver of such a guarantee it was evidently important 
that this outlay should be economized; in order to limit the 
extent of his obligation, no less than to extinguish it in the 
end, by rendering the railway self-supporting—an object attain- 
able only by keeping the works within a cost corresponding to 
the receipts eventually to be expected. 

The interests of the two parties were here so clearly opposed 
that each required a distinct safeguard. 

Without such a safeguard there could have been no guarantee. 
Without a guarantee there would have been no Indian railways. 
The results of this guarantee are certainly such as seem to 
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warrant a wider application of it to meet the wants of India. 
The prudent policy which the Government authorities pursued 
in the early days of Indian railways—a policy which prompted 
them to limit as much as possible the extent of a liability which 
not a few among them looked on as a likely source of loss— 
may by the light of actual experience now undergo advantageous 
modification. This liability, as we have already seen, has 
virtually ceased on two great lines, comprising between them 
2800 out of the 5000 miles of the original system; and of the 
£700,000, which represented the interest actually paid by the 
Government during 1867, at least a half must be regarded 
as repaid by savings effected in the transport of troops, stores, 
and mail-bags. So long ago as 1864, the annual economy 
effected under these heads amounted to £200,000. 

These gains to Government may easily be realized by any 
one who happens to have seen European troops, or, indeed, any 
troops, on the line of march in India. One day’s railway 
journey now disposes of an undertaking which in former days 
used to be a month’s progress of a large canvas town, carried 
on the backs of numerous elephants and camels, or occupying 
long strings of bullock-carts; during which month, moreover, 
the cost of this camp-equipage and of the hordes of camp- 
followers it involved, was increased by the extra marching 
money drawn by every officer and man of the force en route. 

That these attained results are tending to increase the 
disposition of the Indian authorities to encourage the de- 
velopment of the present railway system, may be gathered 
from a despatch addressed in the beginning of the present 
year by H. M. Secretary of State for India to the Viceroy 
of that country. But even yet there seems an excess of pru- 
dence in the precautions prescribed for observance in the attempt 
to attain this object. Accomplished facts surely warrant the 
Government in now taking a larger view than they have 
hitherto done of their duties as the landlord of India. Their 
property there is certainly in an excellent state, so far as re- 
gards light burdens in the shape of mortgage. Indeed, every 
penny that, up to the present time, has been spent on public 
works, including upwards of £20,000,000 sterling advanced 
as interest to railway companies, has been defrayed out of the 
current revenues. Even yet the total amount expended on its 
railways (£75,000,000), represents not more than a year and a 
half of income. 

Unfortunately, this careful system of procedure involves 
Serious delays in the provision of works of urgent importance. 
Yo understand this fact, it is only necessary for us to imagine 
the long period England might yet have had to wait for her 
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railways, her system of drainage, indeed, even for her turnpike 
and statute-labour roads, if a similar course had been followed 
in this country,—if the yearly progress of the railways had been 
dependent on the surplus obtainable by a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; if the roads had been made commensurately with 
the accumulation of such sums as our country squires con- 
trived to leave unspent from the income of each year. 

Without entering indiscriminately on the many works, which 
a few years ago were clamorously called for by certain classes 
among us, but which of late seem to have been dropped, simul- 
taneously with the demand for that Indian cotton, which 
the cessation of the American civil war has now rendered 
no longer essential to the mills of Lancashire,—without, then, 
beginning on so broadcast a system of improvements, much 
good might gradually be done by a liberal outlay on roads 
and bridges. In truth, any effort of this kind must of necessity 
be a gradual one ; the limited supply of labour available in most 
parts of India alone imposes an effectual restriction on the pro- 
gress of public works. 

It is only to be regretted that the inclination to liberality 
which the Government seems beginning to show, had not been 
exhibited some few years earlier. Had a series of well-con- 
ceived projects of public improvement for India been offered 
as fields of investment during the year 1865, it is probable that 
any reasonable amount of capital might have been obtained in 
London on terms favourable to the Government. Money, which 
then disappeared in the shares of bubble companies, might now 
be existing in the shape of debentures of a Public Works Loan 
for India, or possibly as shares in undertakings enjoying the 
guarantee or subvention of the Indian Government. Even at 
the present time an admirable opportunity presents itself. For 
amidst the all but universal distrust which still overclouds the 
English Money Market, the confidence placed by the public 
in the guarantee of the Indian Government is shown by the 
high price the Indian Railway Stocks command. Money suffi- 
cient to carry out extensive railroads, high-roads, and irrigation 
works, might now be raised without difficulty, and on easy terms 
—possibly at a somewhat lower rate of interest than five per cent. 

The year of scarcity upon which there is reason to fear India 
is now entering, affords a further powerful argument in favour 
of immediate action ; for works of the nature we describe would 
afford remunerative occupation for multitudes of men and women 
who seem in danger of dying of starvation if left to their ordi- 
nary resources. 

But to be effectual, our action must be immediate; and, 
indeed, nothing need hinder its instantaneous inception. 
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Already, in the records of Canon Row, there are the amplest 
data required to carry out several most important works. Al- 
ready there are at hand agents able to undertake them. 

In place of continuing to wait for a comprehensive report on 
the subject, which has long been said to be in preparation in 
India, we would venture to suggest that the home authorities 
should now issue orders for the execution of certain projects 
which they themselves have acknowledged to be useful, and sure 
to be remunerative. 

Let them overcome the embarrassment of choice, which 
hitherto has prevented them undertaking any one scheme, lest 
by chance it should turn out that a more important one had 
been overlooked. There are so many of urgent importance, 
that it matters not in what order they be taken in hand. 

A glance at the map which we here append for reference 
will show the small proportion which the existing railways 
bear to the wants of the great continent over which they 
stretch as arterial channels—useful, it is true, but requiring to 
be supplemented by a good network of subordinate lines. 

Even in the case of the railways already provided, much re- 
mains to be done to enable the country they traverse to reap 
the fuil benefits they offer. At the present time, for want of 
proper means of access, more than one railway station is, at 
certain seasons, all but inapproachable. The advantage of a 
thousand miles of railway, in short, are there rendered unavail- 
able for want of a few miles of fair roads. For all purposes of 
traffic such stations are, for the time being, “en lair,” to bor- 
row an expression from a soldier. 

To meet these needs proper approaches must be provided ; 
in ordinary cases in the shape of good roads; and in certain 
cases in the form of tramways, or even branch railways. 

The duty of furnishing the first of these requirements, at all 
events, seems fairly to lie on the State, which is here the owner 
of the land. But, indeed, this duty may be looked upon as a 
point of importance secondary to the interest the Government 
plainly possesses in this matter. The benefits they would derive 
from such roads are twofold: the advantage which their pro- 
perty would enjoy from being opened up to favourable markets, 
as well as from miles upon miles of it which now lie waste being 
thus made capable of being reclaimed into rent-paying fields ; 
and the further advantage which would arise from increasing 
the prosperity of the railways, and thereby relieving the finances 
of the State from all obligation on account of guaranteed in- 
terest ; an obligation already exceeding £3,000,000 sterling per 
annum, but which, as we have already seen, the remunerative 
nature of certain lines has reduced to £700,000. 
























MAP SHEWING THE RAILWAYS IN INDIA IN 1868. 
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By thus developing the traffic the Government might, out of 
half the profits in excess of five per cent., soon regain the 
£11,000,000 at present outstanding on this score against the 
various lines. 

The benefits which India has already derived from her rail- 
ways, and the further benefits which their completion and 
extension are sure to afford, hardly admit of exaggeration. 

By means of them those famines which at times devastate one 
of its provinces, while in others the superabundant supplies of 
grain fail to find a consumer, may be greatly mitigated, if not 
altogether averted. Had a railway connected Orissa with 
Lower Bengal, it is almost certain that thousands of human 
lives, lost in the years of scarcity that have hardly yet passed 
over that unhappy province, might have been saved. 

Supplies of food might thus have been poured into the coun- 
try, and able-bodied men might at the same time have been 
conveyed to earn a livelihood in districts where their labour 
would have been acceptable. 

The part the railways have played in opening up new markets 
to vast districts of production, and thereby bringing back to the 
cultivator a fair share of the price which the ultimate consumer 
pays for his produce, has already been noticed. Indeed, the 
operation of this improved system of trade promises to bring 
about the reform of an evil which hitherto has preyed upon the 
agricultural classes in that country—the evil of money-lenders, 
who, in localities isolated from large markets, are enabled to 
combine to keep the ryots in a state of thraldom. 

Owing to the absence of competition, as well as of capital, 
the village banker usually contrived to monopolize the right of 
purchasing the produce of the fields farmed by his little com- 
munity. By taking advantage of their improvident habits; by 
furnishing money to them to launch out into extravagant enter- 
tainments on the occasion of a birth, a marriage, or a death; by 
doling out subsistence-allowance at one time, and seed for their 
soil at another; the banker sooner or later managed to forestall 
the crops of his entire neighbourhood. To the rustics whom 
he held in his bonds a year of plenty brought little relief from 
the consequences of a season of scarcity. Did not those mys- 
terious, craftily-manipulated lines of figures in their creditor's 
ledger prove that no harvest, however abundant, could possibly 
repay the advances he had made to them? The debt was be- 
yond the power of a lifetime to discharge. Nay, it was certain 
that it must descend to sons, and, in fact, be bequeathed to an 
endless line of heirs. Such hereditary debts are looked on as 
sacred obligations by a Hindu: their repudiation might affect 
the eternal welfare of ancestors. 
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On behalf of the banker, however, it is but fair to say that 
in the state of the society in which he lived, his operations, 
although objectionable, were at the same time not without cer- 
tain advantages. In fact, he was an essential element in the 
economy of the village community as then circumstanced. 

Now-a-days, however, his usurious aid is rendered unneces- 
sary owing to the facilities afforded by railways for the trans- 
mission of inland produce to the export markets. Indeed, the 
agents of the merchants at the coast often traverse the country, 
competing for the supplies of cotton, grain, or seeds which may 
be on sale; and at the same time obtaining orders for cotton 
cloths, bar-iron, sheet-copper, and the various manufactures 
imported from Europe for the Indian market. 

In this way, too, the cultivator buys his clothes at a much 
cheaper rate than heretofore. 

Transactions of this direct kind, moreover, serve to stir up 
the trading energies of the inhabitants; and must greatly tend 
to bring into circulation the large amount of silver coin, which 
distrust, engendered by past oppression and troublous times, has 
caused to be hoarded up by all classes for several generations. 
And this bullion, if thus made available, might do much good in 
a country, rich, it is true, in resources, but ill-furnished with the 
capital by which alone these can be turned to a profitable 
account. 

The influence of railways in erasing the prejudices of creed 
and the privileges of caste is very great. Recognising no distinc- 
tions of classes, other than those of different-priced carriages for 
conveyance—open alike to the holiest Brahman and the veriest 
Soodra—the railroad is here indeed a social leveller. During 
the construction of the lines, many natives of inferior castes 
proved more eager to enter the service of the contractors, and 
more accommodating to the wants of these gentlemen, than men 
of higher grades of the Indian social scale. By energy and dili- 
gence they rapidly passed into well-paid positions, and in many 
cases became substantial sub-contractors. In like manner, too, 
have many low-caste men established their fortunes in the 
management of the traffic of the railways. 

And such men having acquired independent means, and 


1 By purchasing cotton at the place of production, the merchant is enabled 
to classify each quality of it correctly, which is the first step towards esta- 
blishing the real work of the Indian variety. 

Hitherto inferior descriptions have been largely used to adulterate cotton, 
that of itself would have commanded an excellent price ; and consequently 
the entire out-turn of India came to be distrusted and depreciated. 

The cultivator too has now a chance of reaping the benefit of care in 
securing his crop, which is offered to him by selling it to a buyer who is 
willing to give a good price for good samples. 
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having also imbibed European ideas from the Englishmen they 
constantly meet, are naturally impatient of social trammels 
which subject them to the scorn and exactions of fellow-beings 
less rich, and probably less intelligent, than themselves; and 
whose only claim to superiority consists in the name of Brah- 
man which they bear. 

The example of these successful self-raised men of course 
acts as an incitement to others to shake off the irksome 
shackles of caste; and attempts at freedom of this kind are 
further assisted by the easy means now existing for escaping 
from local bonds and associations to another part of the coun- 
try, where the career of the adventurer may be pushed under 
more favourable circumstances than at his own home. 

To our countrymen whose duties call them to pass many of 
the best years of their life in India, the railways immensely im- 
prove the conditions of existence. 

In a case of severe illness it often happens that the only hope 
of saving the Englishman lying sick at some inland station, 
consists in giving him a change of air. Often has a doctor said 
of such a patient, “ Ah, poor fellow, he might pull through if we 
could only get him sent home, but a journey to the coast would 
kill him.” For, a journey of this kind frequently involves 
many days’ jolting in springless carts over roads resembling the 
dry bed of a mountain-torrent. And, during the rainy season, 
travelling becomes still more troublesome. Indeed, at that 
time of the year, more than one military station in India 
becomes a mere island surrounded by a sea of liquid mud, the 
fair-weather roads through which soon melt into the same state 
of mire. Neighbouring rivers which a month ago, might have 
been passed by a traveller dry-shod, now become raging tor- 
rents ; at times altogether impassable by the fords or ferries 
that constitute the only means of crossing them. 

The advent of a railway to a station of this kind resembles 
a special intervention of Providence. Such interventions, it 
must be confessed, too rarely manifest themselves in India in 
the shape of ordinary roads and bridges. For, these works, 
although probably existing in the form of designs of various 
dates, and many shapes prepared by the Public Works Depart- 
ment, seem incapable of getting beyond that embryotic stage. 

Engineer officers, overflowing with honest zeal, may have pre- 
pared project after project to supply works, whose cost might, 
in a few years, be recouped out of the increased land revenue 
they would assuredly bring in. But such well-aimed efforts can 
seldom survive the deliberations and discussions they have to 
undergo at the hands of the many authorities whose sanction 
is required for the funds necessary to carry them out. Stifled 
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soon after their entrance into the region peopled by Secretaries 
and Members of Council, they find a premature grave in the 
pigeon-hole of some Government office book-case. 

In vertical catacombs of this kind, which garnish the walls 
of public offices in India, there repose in peace the neatly 
labelled remains of projects innumerable ; some of them possibly 
unsound, but many well worthy to be revived and embodied. 

The intermittent manner in which public works are carried 
on by the Government in India renders it doubtful whether it 
be desirable for the State to retain in its own hands the con- 
struction of certain lines required to complete the present rail- 
way system. As areason for such a course, it has been urged that 
these lines being chiefly needed for political purposes, do not 
offer the hopes of commercial success which are likely to induce 
individuals to take them in hand. 

And this reason may, in some cases, possess certain force. At 
the same time, should these works be carried out by direct 
Government agency, there is a risk of their progress being in- 
terrupted or retarded by the many contingencies which await 
all efforts of the Public Works Department. Above all, the 
funds required for each year’s operations must be liable to such 
uncertain conditions of supply as the failure or abundance of 
opium, or the high or low price that it happens to yield to the 
Indian revenue; or not impossibly to the caprice or whim of 
some Minister of Finance, whose short exile from the House 
of Commons is insufficient to render him acquainted with 
the country whose finances he regulates; and whose efforts are 
usually engrossed in cutting down all expenditure so as to 
enable him to show a good surplus in his annual budget. 

In the railways the State finds a powerful political aid. By 
increasing the comfort and prosperity of the people they conduce 
to create contentment, which, in every country, is the essential 
condition of successful Government. 

By providing a rapid and easy means of communication 
between the most important strategical points of the country, 
they enable large bodies of troops to be quickly concentrated to 
quell insurrection or repel invasion. 

They at the same time allow of the force of European soldiers 
required to preserve the peace of India, being stationed in 
localities in its hills, which offer a climate much like that of 
their homes; where their health and their vigour may remain 
unimpaired by the heat and epidemics which decimate English 
garrisons in the plains ; and from which elevated quarters they 
may, at a moment’s notice, be conveyed, in a state of the highest 
physical efficiency, to any spot where their services may be 
called for. 
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That arrangements of this kind must eventually be made for 
our soldiers in India seems certain. The excessive rate of 
mortality amongst them, and the difficulty of getting recruits in 
these days of high wages, call for some special provision for 
their preservation. Already every fighting man procured from 
England costs the State upwards of a hundred pounds. More- 
over, by means of a well-planned system of trunk lines, supple- 
mented by the necessary branches (including, of course, means 
of access to the foot of the mountains on which these stations 
would be placed), the effective power of troops might be so 
largely increased as to permit of the number of Europeans 
requisite to garrison India being greatly reduced. 

Of the lines necessary to complete our strategic communica- 
tions in India, two, certainly, claim our urgent attention—a 
line from Lahore to Peshawur which would place our northern 
stronghold in railway communication with the sea, and a line 
to connect Mooltan with the Scinde Railway, and thus super- 
sede the present unsatisfactory journey by steamers, which 
links the Punjaub system of railways with Kurrachee, their 
natural outlet on the ocean. For, the river Indus, on which 
these steamers at present ply, cannot be looked on as a fairly 
navigable channel—so uncertain are its shoals, so difficult are 
the conditions of sailing along it without irksome interruptions. 

Secondary to these, but also of great importance, is the 
extension of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway 
from some point near its present northern terminus at Ahmeda- 
bad to Delhi; so as to place the capital of Upper India and the 
States of Rajpootana in connexion with Bombay, which, so 
far as distance and convenience are concerned, appears the sea- 
port best suited for the trade of these extensive marts. And, 
seeing that Bombay has been chosen as the port through which 
the principal overland traffic from Europe to India is hereafter 
to pass, it may also be found necessary to shorten the railway 
route between it and Calcutta by continuing as far as the latter 
city the branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway which 
at present terminates at Nagpore. 

A branch line is required to place Hyderabad, the important 
and turbulent capital of the Nizam of the Deccan, in connexion 
with the Great Indian Peninsula Railway; as also another 
branch from the north-eastern line of the same railway to Indore, 
the capital of His Highness the Maharajah Holkar, and the 
great mart of Malwa opium. And to afford an outlet for the 
great cotton districts of the Southern Mahratta country, a line 
should be constructed from Carwar, the newly-opened port to 
the south of Goa inland towards Hooblee. 

Other lines there are, possibly of equal importance with those 
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we now happen to name, but which are scarcely so ready for 
immediate construction, owing to the absence of the necessary 
information regarding them. 

Strengthened by a comprehensive net-work of railways, our 
Government might devote to the peaceful progress of India 
much energy and much money hitherto engrossed by precau- 
tions of a military character. 

Defective communications have all along been the weak 
point in our occupation of the country. They formed one of 
the chief incentives to the great rebellion, which not long ago 
threatened our very existence in the East; for it is beyond a 
doubt that the Sepoy mutineers largely based their hopes of 
success on the possibility of cutting off in detail the English 
garrisons sprinkled far and wide over the land. 

Since that time this incentive to revolt has been: gradually 
disappearing. In the case of the city which then formed the 
focus of insurrection it has already vanished. 

In 1857 Delhi was distant by at least a month’s march from 
Calcutta. To-day an army of men in every way ready to take 
the field may be moved from one of these places to the other 
in forty-eight hours,—thanks to Indian railways. 
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ROBERT BROWNING, in his fortunes with the public, has been 
as the nobler grain, that takes the trials of a winter to bring its 
fruit to a harvest, not sooner than the sowings of spring. For 
long years, with whatever heartlessness of misgiving effort, he 
had to work in the cold shade of neglect, till, at length, those 
products of his, suddenly emerging to the light, which could not 
finally fail them, wave now in the eyes of the public as brightly 
and bravely—nay, some say, more brightly and bravely, than 
those of any of his contemporaries. It is well! We clap 
hands and cry Evoe with the rest. 

Still this neglect, or the peculiarity of the fortunes of Brown- 
ing, has not left his products wninfluenced ; we fancy it traceable 
as well in the matter as the manner of these. For he who 
courts an objective expression is often obliged, notwithstanding, 
to recognise in it his own subject in solution. And it is thus, 
we think, that the notes of Browning are, for the most part, 
notes subdued, while their burthen, if never either weak 
whining or noisy lament, shows very generally as saddened 
(but ripe and full) human reflection. “They may churn and 
chide,” he says, 

‘“‘ Awhile, my waves which came for their joy 
And found a horrible stone full-tide : 
Yet I see just a thread escape, deploy 
Through the evening-country, silent and safe, 
And it suffers no more till it finds the sea.” 


And so he would “ bury sorrow out of sight,” though it is 
natural too that surprised human nature should not, for very 
surprise, be always able to resist the question,—“ Nay, but you 
who do not love her, is she not pure gold, my mistress? is there 
aught like this tress, and this tress, 


And this, last fairest tress of all, 
So fair, see, ere I let it fall?” 
VOL. XLIX.—NO. XCVIII. 
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He would “bury sorrow out of sight,” but he must think it 
strange, nevertheless, “that they who spend their lives in prais- 
ing,” find nothing here to praise. Are they but dreams, then, he 
wonders, dreams never to be realized, those visions he has had 
of living “linked with love about, and praise, till life should 
end—when learned Age should greet my face, and Youth, the 
star not yet distinct above his hair, lie learning at my feet ?” 
No; “Youll love me yet,” he cries, “and I can wait your love’s 
protracted growing; some seed is sure to strike, and yield, what 
youll not love indeed, but maybe like.” One sees thus that, 
consistently with what we indicate, there is sadness in his very 
hope: with soul subdued, even to the quality of its fate, the 
poet dare expect only to be liked, not loved. It is a similar 
mingled feeling that controls what may be taken, perhaps, as 
his attitude to fame. “ Room after room,” he hunts the house 
through for her, and, “ Heart,” he says, “fear nothing, for, heart, 
thou shalt find her ;” yet he sorrowfully admits “the day wears, 
and door succeeds door-—-she goes out as he enters, and ’tis 
twilight with such suites to explore, such closets to search.” 
No sooner has he said this, however, than he bursts out again, 
in the old hope, with the impossibility that she should finally 
escape him. “Escape! Never, beloved! 


While I am I, and you are you, 

So long as the world contains us both, 

Me the loving, and you the loth, 

While the one eludes, must the other pursue.” 


This, then, is hope, but neither is fear far; for the very next 
lines follow with the exclamation, “My life is a fault at last, I 
fear,” and the question, “ But what if I fail of my purpose here?” 
—a question, which he answers——after a long, sad pause, con- 
ceivably——as all answer who foresee for themselves not the joy 
of life, but only its toil— 


“Tt is but to keep the nerves at strain, 
To dry one’s eyes and laugh at a fall, 
And baffled, get up and begin again,— 
So the chase takes up one’s life, that’s all.” 


The last line evidently depicts the worst yet. Hope itself is 
white there. “So the chase takes up one’s life, that’s all!” It 
is not fruit as fruit, then, that is, after all, to be expected,—all 
fruits mock—fruits there are none—the best possible result is 
the oblivion of occupation, and because it is oblivion. We are 
no longer as children on the earth, it seems, an earth in sunshine, 
—we have come to years of apprehension now, in the spreading 
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shadow. We have bit through the gold into the ash: it is the 
pursuit alone has value—a value in the oblivion it extends. 
We must have something to “take up” life. 

Not yet, however, has “the lightly-moved and all-conceiving 
spirit of the poet” arrived at term. There can be no repose 
now, but on the altar of religion, borne up in the sanctuary for 
ever. He surely knows that “God above is great to grant as 
mighty to make, and creates the love to reward the love: the 
time will come—at last it will.” God makes the world “ dark” 
for him, he says, “ because He needs him—just saves his light 
to spend ;” but “ His clenched hand will unclose at last,” and all 
His ways prove but as “ machinery meant to give his soul its 
bent, try him, and turn him forth sufficiently impressed.” 
“ Others,” he exclaims, “ mistrust and say, but time escapes, live 
now or never,—I say, what ’s time? leave now for dogs and 
apes, man has forever!” “Heedless of far gain, greedy of quick 
returns, bad is our bargain:” he throws on God. It is “ to God’s 
breast he speeds ;” there laying “his spirit down at last, he will 
lie where he has always lain.” 

Thus through the chequer of hope and gloom he looks up in 
faith ; and in such a mood it is conceivable how there should be 
so little bitterness in Browning. The lesson has sunk too deep ; 
the castigation has gone home in softness and maturity: the 
rich nature has kissed the rod, and there is no room in it for 
the petty—no possibility for the sour. It is indeed difficult to 
eatch any note of scorn, or grudge, or discontent in Browning. 
He has a gentle contempt of his own, at most, for the mean 
present, “ where, after its kind, the mastiff girns, and the puppy 
pack of poodles yelp;” where “the praise that might yield re- 
turns ” is withheld, and “the handsome word or two that might 
help” refused. Sooth to say, it is no pleasure, either, simply “to 
watch the olive and wait the vine, and wonder when the river 
of oil and wine will flow.” It flows, in turtle and claret, for 
Hobbs and Nobbs and Nokes and Stokes, he knows. These, 
nevertheless, he will not envy. No; the wronged great souls 
turn their backs to this world, and the wrong it does. He will 
only ask magnanimously (magnanimously, if a little ruefully), 
“What porridge had John Keats?” Nay, so subdued is this 
great soft soul, so dead is the world in it, that even the sudden 

turn to fame shall find him, for his part, well-nigh indifferent. 


“ | . . Who summoned those cold faces that begun 
To press on me and judge me? Though I stooped 
Shrinking, as from the soldiery a nun, 


They drew me forth, and spite of me . . enough! 
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These buy and sell our pictures, take and give, 
Count them for garniture and household stuff.” 


He thinks of the praise that was withheld, of the handsome 
word or two of help refused; and asks himself, why should he 
smite the rock for such as they, “who stood and mocked— 
‘Shall striking help us?’ who drank ard sneered—‘ A stroke 
is easy!’ who wiped their mouths and went their journey, 
throwing him for thanks—‘ But drought was pleasant !’”? 


“Thus old memories mar the actual triumph ; 
Thus the doing savours of disrelish ; 
Thus achievement lacks a gracious somewhat ; 
O’er-importuned brows becloud the mandate, 
Carelessness or consciousness—the gesture.” 


Thus “he bears an ancient wrong about him, sees and knows 
those phalanxed faces ;” but will turn from them and choose his 
portion ; for even, “if at whiles,” he says, 


“‘ My heart sinks as monotonous I paint 
These endless cloisters and eternal aisles 
With the same series, Virgin, Babe, and Saint, 
With the same cold, calm, beautiful regard, 
At least no merchant traffics in my heart ; 
The sanctuary’s gloom at least shall ward 
Vain tongues from where my pictures stand apart.” 


And so, “ when a soul has seen by the means of Evil that Good 
is best, 
The uses of labour are surely done ; 
There remaineth a rest for the people of God: 
And I have had troubles enough, for one.” 


In this way, then, we have a picture—and, if in scattered 
words that were otherwise meant, a true picture—of the pre- 
vailing mood of Browning, the mood due to what we have 
named the peculiarity of his fortunes. He is built silently on 
his trust in God, and he does his day’s work—work that shall 
be the unimpassioned representation of so many men and 
women, unrelated to, and at a distance from, himself. “He 
stands on his attainment—this of verse, alone allowed him in a 
life; verse and nothing else he has to give;” but this verse 
shall be “so many utterances of so many others, not of him.” 
This last avowal, as seen, we have not taken altogether au pied 
de la lettre: we have presumed to see “ him” in the “ others,” the 
subject in the object; and, so far, we dare to say, without 
serious error or intolerable injustice. 

It is the lot of ships unused, we hear, to “rot and rust and 
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run to dust, and all through worms i’ the wood;” and so it 
might have been with the unused, or neglected, Browning. So 
it might have been, but for the trust that supported effort! It 
is hard to rouse, however, by the mere voice of duty, the solitary 
soul that should have been borne up, filled, kindled by the 
attention of its fellows and the sympathy of its kind: hence, pro- 
bably, not the mood only, but the defects of Browning. For 
there are defects in Browning which—while his mere peculiari- 
ties repel the mass—distress his student. Of this the poet 
himself is not unaware, and names it perhaps at its nearest 
when he supposes his friend to call to him, 


“Stop playing, poet! may a brother speak ? 
Tis you speak, that’s your error. Song’s our art: 
Whereas you please to speak these naked thoughts, 
Instead of dressing them in sights and sounds. 
. . . Grown men want thought, you think ; 
Thought ’s what they mean by verse, and seek in verse: 
Boys seek for images and melody, 
Men must have reason—so, you aim at men.” 


Nay, in the same passage, the poet does not restrict his 
reference to this, his first capital defect,—the preponderance of 
speech over song, namely; but extends it to his second as well: 
“Why ” he conceives the same supposititious friend to ask, 


“ Such long prolusion and display, 
Such turning and adjustment of the harp, 
And taking it upon your breast, at length, 
Only to speak dry words across its strings?” 


That, we apprehend, is an allusion to the peculiar tediousness, 
prolusory, interlusory, and conclusory, which is apt at times, 
and not unfrequently, to overfall Browning,—in the experience, at 
all events, of the very willingest of his readers. Nor is either 
defect unintelligible. Song is the voice of success, not failure ; 
while the motion, that a man in default of other incentive must 
of his own accord incur, is discontinuous and slack. The 
sweetest, greatest bard that ever lived, if he must sing and sing 
only to hint of his own, unnoticed and unknown, would, no less 
frequently than Browning, falter and fall into prose and prosi- 
ness. Browning’s fortunes, then, will not be denied, probably, 
to have considerably influenced his writings. But these we 
must now see something more in detail, and we proceed to the 
realization of our special purpose in the present essay—a review 
proper, namely, of the poetical works of Robert Browning. 

He whose first approach to Browning is by way of the hand- 
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some little volume that tops our list, is not likely, we fear, though 
offered of the best at times—“ Caliban,” “ Artemis,” “ Roland,” 
“Rudel,” “ Youth and Art,” “Dis Aliter Visum,” etc.—to be met at 
once by what is called a favourable impression. The very por- 
trait of the author, on which the volume opens, may, at a first 
view, engaging as it is, disappoint. We have our own notions 
in advance, it seems, of what the poetical is or should be; and 
this brave countenance, honest, thoughtful, kindly, with the 
pleasant shrewdness in the eyes, is too real, it may be, for the 
preconceived ideal. Genius, however, is no respecter of per- 
sons, but gives its turn to every variety, from the weeping 
Horace to the sighing Virgil, from the scrofulous Johnson to 
the rickety Pope, from the “elvishness” of Chaucer to the Pros- 
pero-magnificence of Shakespeare. Between individual and in- 
dividual, whether in hull or in skull, there will be found as 
broad a difference in any twenty of the orchestra (musicians 
all) as in any twenty of the pit. The sacred fire tries every 
temperament; no soldier of the army but has his turn of the 
torch. It is not in the outward reality of his portrait, then, 
that we shall seek for the true Browning, but in the inward 
ideality of his thought, to which, as poet, his words alone 
give access. 

Here these words, as is so common with the best, as is so 
common with what is simply good, impress not, in the begin- 
ning, favourably. Like all original writers, Browning has a 
flavour of his own, of which, in the first taste, the newness 
repugns. He indeed whose standards of poetry have been 
successively acquired, as is most likely, so far at least as recent 
literature is concerned, from Scott and Byron, from Coleridge 
and Wordsworth, from Shelley and Keats and Tennyson, may 
rise from his first burst of reading into the sixty-two pieces that 
form this collection with a general sense of failure. He has 
read in a mood of censure, we will say, in which there have 
been but few breaks of applause. His dissatisfaction has been 
almost constant, and he cannot allow it to have been redeemed 
by what glimpses of success he is willing to acknowledge. 
Compared with the standards in his mind, this poetry, it may 
be, even surprises. It is so completely different, so wholly dis- 
parate, that it is at once felt to be foreign, and must be faulty. 
It is tame, too, he thinks ; tame, insipid, colourless. It is some- 
thing unaffecting, plainly ; something uninteresting ; something 
inconsiderable. It is prevailingly symbolical—that he thinks 
he sees; but he thinks, also, it is unhappy in its kind. Either 
the externality, he says, is so much an externality, or else the 
internality is so much an internality—that is, either the symbol 
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itself is so hard and rude, or the meaning is so inextricably 
deep in it, that, while the concealment is perfect, the reveal- 
ment is null. A weak, soft, plaintive, pleading thing, it is 
mostly—a breath conversationally low, he thinks; a small thin 
stream that runs by, almost uninfluenced by rhythm, almost 
unchecked by rhyme; broken only at times against single words 
like stones in mid-current, or losing itself and disappearing 
under the angle of an inversion. A descriptive touch, or a tone 
of tenderness, he cannot deny at intervals; but where, he asks, 
is the splendour of imagery, the rush of inspiration, the proud 
wave of exultant and transporting sound? There are no pas- 
sages, he complains; nothing to strike. Rhyme, rhythm! why, 
in that low colloquial plaint, measure at all is hardly to be 
recognised. That is, whereas measure with us English usually 
consists of shorts and longs alternated to musical or passionate 
effect, here it seems all longs or all shorts, to no effect but 
that of prose. One can make music, he thinks, out of the usual 
calculated recurrence of iambuses, and passion out of breaks 
with spondees, etc., but one can make neither music nor passion 
where it is all spondees, or all pyrrhics, or at random either. 
What measure there is here, then, is to be pronounced mechani- 
cal merely ; there is but the tact of time in it, the come and go 
of accent ; tune there is none—we have line upon line, instead, 
that is flatly prose. No: music it cannot be called, that mere 
monotonous croon, that mere monotonous chime; croon or 
chime of such monotony that in so homogeneous an element 
even the unequal lengths of the lines look factitious somehow 
—the result, as it were, of an arbitrary clipping, and an arbi- 
trary laying down. 

Then, apart from the measure, there is the manner of the 
narrative, of the statement, to strike him. We are to under 
stand, it seems, only by nods and becks; direct speech is never 
vouchsafed us—hints must suffice, and in such painfully rough, 
cramped, crabbed, foreshortened fashion too! Then the train 
of thought is hard, peculiar, subjective, so abrupt and sudden 
in its turns, too, from who knows what to who knows where, 
that there is often a sense of dislocation present. So, speech 
incongruous he frequently pronounces it; incongruous with 
itself, incongruous with its place. It does not come home, he 
cries, with a sense of success to humanity ; it is cold, it is alien; 
it is cold, alien, and inapplicable. It is disturbed, confused, 
obscure. It is awkward, saccadé, harsh. In fine, there is 
hardly an invitation to explore what is so indirect, what is so 
difficult, what is so inconsiderable; and he closes the volume, 
muttering to himself, perhaps, these words of the poet’s own: 
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“ All the critics call my thoughts false, and my fancies quaint, 
and my style infirm, and its figures faint, and more blame 
ret.” 

; Such expressions we may suppose to represent not untruly, 
perhaps, the state of mind that follows a first reading of this 
volume of Browning’s. But, happily, this state of mind is not 
the last; for “all the while a misgiving will linger, truth’s 
golden o’er us, although we refuse it.” Perhaps it is only that 
his “fugue taxes the finger, but, learning it once, who would 
lose it?” Perhaps “could we but take his intent, a master 
were lauded, and sciolists shent.” This misgiving will not leave 
us rest, then; we go back, and we look closer. Dissatisfaction 
does not even now disappear, it may be; but we find light- 
points form—light-points after light-points—in what was but 
nebula before. For example, here is one :— 


‘¢ EPITAPH IN THE CATACOMBS. 


“‘T was born sickly, poor and mean, 
A slave: no misery could screen 
The holders of the pearl of price 
From Cesar’s envy; therefore twice 
I fought with beasts, and three times saw 
My children suffer by his law; 
At last my own release was earned : 
I was some time in being burned, 
But at the close a hand came through 
The fire above my head, and drew 
My soul to Christ, whom now I see. 
Sergius, a brother, writes for me 
This testimony on the wall— 
For me, I have forgot it all.” 


This is so simple and so pure, that it is no wonder the reach 
of it escapes notice at first. It is very perfect, however; there 
is not a stroke wanting, and every stroke is true. Christianity 
has made of the sickly despised slave a meek, sweet hero, and 
he speaks dispassionately from the calm of the other side. “At 
last,” he says, “my own release was earned.” Patience, then, 
seems to have abridged a whole world of suffering and probation, 
as it were, into a single brief moment! He was some time in 
being burned! Then it is Sergius writes :—it is not he—he 


-“has forgot it all!” These few words light up an even infinite 


picture: the picture of the world in the highest mood it ever 
has known, perhaps ever will know—under the cross! Few 
words, but so severely simply chaste, that they were fittingly 
inscribed—black—only in the transparent purity of a Greek 
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marble. No one can doubt, after these lines, that Browning 
can be a master—is a master. 

But light-points here are not limited to this short specimen ; 
there are others, and of a larger radiance—“ Artemis,” “Caliban,” 
“Roland,” etc.—any one of which, unique, transcendent in its 
quality, would alone suffice to render the little volume of a 
quite substantial value. These greater poems we shall leave 
for after consideration, and shall turn now to what justification 
may be found for the volume even in the lighter pieces. We 
shall take first a little group, which, more than any other in 
the minor productions, is remarkable for what is peculiar to 
Browning, and—in that sphere—distinctive of him. This 
group is constituted by such poems as “ Cristina,” “Any Wife 
to any Husband,” “ The Worst of It,’ “A Woman’s Last Word,” 
“Dis Aliter Visum,” “Youth and Art,” “A Light Woman,” 
“By the Fireside,” and “A Lover's Quarrel.” The first four 
of these—and from the Dramatis Persone we may fitly add 
to them “Too Late”—are eminently those soft, low, plaintive, 
pleading things to which there was already allusion, and which, 
characteristic of Browning in his minor vein, can hardly be 
said to be found in any other poet. They are still to a second 
reading indirect enough; but it were to do them injustice to 
call them tame. Their measure is the peculiar crooning chime 
or chiming croon already mentioned, and they otherwise well 
illustrate the obscurity and other disappointing strangenesses 
named. 

Almost all such characteristics we see in “ Cristina,” for 
example. Here we have a man of poetic depth, and a rare 
purity of feeling, blaming—to some one else it may be—a 
woman who had “ fixed” him with one of those looks in which 
two souls feel for the moment as if they were eclipsed into each 
other. These eclipses, to call them so, are in reality not rare in 
human experience, and, we should say, mostly mean nothing; 
but the lonely enthusiast in the poem thinks otherwise: he 
will have it that mutual love, presumably with all its social 
consequences, should have followed this particular experience 
of his own (of his own, for obviously he has no warrant, so far, to 
extend it to the lady). So he goes on grumbling, “ She should 
never have looked at me, if she meant I should not love her,”— 
two lines, we may remark in passing, that exemplify the con- 
versational pitch formerly named as a characteristic of these 
poems. He rejects the objection that the lady meant nothing, 
or only sought to gladden his lone shore with a pearl from the 
sea—her sea, that in its generosity and wealth felt the simple 
need, the simple yearning to do so. He admits that the look 
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might have been without consequence for other men, but 
insists that in his case the lady knew better :— 


“‘ Oh, we ’re sunk enough here, God knows! 
But not quite so sunk that moments, 
Sure though seldom, are denied us, 
When the spirit’s true endowments 
Stand out plainly from its false ones, 
And apprise it if pursuing 
Or the right way or the wrong way 
To its triumph or undoing.” 


There are flashes, he continues, single sudden impulses, in the 
light of which all honours and ambitions, all the past life’s gar- 
nitures disappear, and it (the light) alone is seen to be the life’s 
work. So, the objector with whom he converses, or figures him- 
self to converse, need not doubt but that Cristina knew perfectly 
well that the eclipse meant nothing less than the meeting of 
two souls made for each other since long ages, and whose only 
business in life, “ whose life’s sole work,” was to find each 
other, or else, failing, have their amount of bliss in the world 
to come lessened by as much as their union would have brought. 
Yes, yes; “this she felt as, looking at me, mine and her souls 
rushed together—Oh, of course, next moment, 


The world’s honours in derision, 
Trampled out the light for ever : 
Never fear but there ’s provision 
Of the devil’s to quench knowledge, 
Lest we walk the earth in rapture!” 


But if she had lost him, not he her; he had caught God’s 
Secret; he would pass life’s remainder, grown perfect in the 
knowledge that her soul was his. This, evidently, is pure 
high feeling; but it points, perhaps, to a philosophy of love— 
not restricted to this poem—that is, on the whole, a little too 
Rosicrucian for mortals. It may be very prosaic to say so, 
too, but surely no conventional impropriety can be brought 
against the lady, unless in so far as, forgetting the tinder he was, 
she looked at him at all. This little poem illustrates, not 
badly perhaps, both in matter and manner, Mr. Browning’s 
peculiar obscurity. In the second stanza there is a good example 
of that difficulty so common in his writings, that derives from 
inverted construction—an expedient he cannot resist allow- 
ing himself at times, however predetermined he may be to 
speak always quite naturally straight on in a single conversa- 
tional jet :—“ Her look said no vile cant, sure, about ‘ need to 
strew the bleakness of some lone shore with its pearl-seed that 
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the sea feels :’” a reader cannot be counted on to perceive at once 
that it is the sea “feels” the “need,” or even that the “ pearl- 
seed” is 2és. 

“Any Wife to any Husband” is to be understood as representing 
what any wife, in dying, might say to her husband; but we 
must be careful to recognise that the speech here is not that of 
a woman to a man, but of a wife to a husband,—that is, of a wife 
that is a wife to a husband that is a husband. In this light, 
one can see that the differences of the male and female natures 
are very delicately put. The woman’s natural little solicitudes— 
not mere jealousies—even her natural little vanities, but in the 
midst of a faith and love so much more simple and entire than 
those of man, are very skilfully touched. There are turns and 
peculiarities of expression, however, that render the poem very 
obscure in passages. In the first stanza, we never feel quite 
sure that the word “bitterest” ever gets its grammatical 
consequent ; in the second we are put at fault by a tense that 
seems to refer to the now, when it must refer to a then; in 
the third, the “ fading” is not clear, though, possibly, it is that 
of the lady’s beauty, were she permitted to live; and in other 
stanzas similar sources of obscurity might be pointed to. The 
“pride” to which she is to trust at last, is also something of 
a difficulty, as likewise the closing phrase. As regards the 
latter, is it that the wife, even while expressing the firmest 
faith in her husband’s fidelity, turns suddenly, almost pettishly, 
to the wall with “ And yet it will not be”? The finest verse 
is where the lady says, “ Might I die last, and show thee !” 

“The Worst of It,” pitched in a similar key to that of the last 
poem, may be almost called a foil to it, for if we had there 
the advantage on the side of the woman, we have it here on 
that of the man. The poem is a husband’s lament over his 
unfaithful wife, whom he follows, however, in a very high 
tone of feeling, only with love and prayer. The “worst of 
it” is, that “in Paradise, if we meet, I will pass and turn my 
face.” 

“Too Late” is a tale of unfortunate love in somewhat the same 
strain. There is genuine passion in it, but passion, surely, 
extravagant at last, and very questionably expressed. 

“ A Woman’s Last Word” is an exquisitely tender little poem. 
The poet tells us in it, not what a woman’s last word literally 
does say, but what it would say, if it could and did really speak 
itself. 

But of all the poems in this group, the best, probably, is 
“Dis Aliter Visum,” or “Le Byron de nos Jours :” a pleasant 
little picture it is of human nature and human life in the 
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midst of those graphic little touches which, at the hands of 
Browning, always yield so much delight. “Youth and Art” is 
a similar tale, and of similar excellence ; only, that to the failed 
loves of Kate Brown and Smith the artist, there is given a 
very captivating turn of humour. “A Light Woman” is very 
short, but it constitutes a situation exceedingly striking, and, 
without obscurity, is in Browning’s best manner. “A Lover's 
Quarrel ” and “ By the Fireside,” resembling each other in some 
respects, are a little different from the rest of the group, but yet 
belong to it. The former is a simple natural picture, full of 
little figures of fancy, like so many smiles, so many gurgling 
little laughs, not the less engaging for the heart, half of hope, 
half of apprehension, from which they are feigned to rise. 
The latter, a love-story in reverie, contains some strikingly 
picturesque stanzas, among others that are characteristically 
obscure, or otherwise faulty. Before the dreamer’s eye a vista 
opens back to Italy, and that dearest scene in the story of his 
love, when the two hearts met, the two souls mingled. What 
concerns the lover is very delicate and sweet ; but, on the whole, 
it is the felicitous fixing of Italian scenery in words almost as 
incisive as engraving that gives its value to the poem ; whose 
strength, for the rest, is, so to speak, not undispersed by that 
inertia, that lingeringness and loiteringness, that are not un- 
frequent in Browning. Especially between stanzas viii. and 
xx., both inclusive, is it that we have this direct description of 
Italy in November. Wood, rivulet, lake (with Pella on its 
marge), Alp “that meets heaven in snow,” path over boulder- 
stones by the straight-up rock, lichens, ferns, chestnuts, creepers, 
mosses, etc. etc., are all fairly brought before us. Perhaps we 
might object to “those rose-flesh mushrooms,” that were “un- 
divulged” last evening, nay, that “ bulged a sudden coral nipple 
in to-day’s first dew, at which a flaky crew of toad-stools peep,” 
as only equivocal products of the warm and warmed fancy of 
poetry and love. The lover or the poet who can see nude 
nymphs in mushrooms, and leering satyrs in toad-stools, ought 
to be himself Italian, or at least French. The one-arched 
bridge with the pool under it, “danced over by the midge,” is 
a picture at a word which one would never weary to gaze at. 
The accessories, too (the steeping hemp, etc.), are so vividly 
Italian. There is a fine effect in stanza xx., where loneliness 
is realized to us by the words, “The place is silent and aware 
—it has had its scenes, its joys, and crimes—but that is its own 
affair.” How were it possible better to represent the stubborn 
hang-dog look of the consciously-guilty solitude—and the threat 
in it? The silence of the same spot is equally admirably given 
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in xxxiii. One almost feels as if this poem were the record of 
an experience of Browning’s own. What if his were the 
autumnal tree from which fell for him that last best leaf of 
unexpected love? What if it were he and she that stood upon 
that bridge with the wood above, and the pool beneath, and the 
threat of the chapel from the dark gorge at the side? Here is 
a picture—may it last for ever—eternal as the scene on the 
Greek urn of Keats! 

As hinted, the poem has its faults. Stanzas xxi. and 
xxii., for example, are particularly obscure. That “path grey 
heads abhor” is hard to realize. The backward path pur- 
sued with Leonor has been into the past; but how should 
recollection lead to a crag’s sheer edge at which youth stops, 
but not grey heads? Then, that Age should threaten grey 
heads, and they contemn, “till they reach the gulf wherein 
youth drops, one inch from our life’s safe hem,’—the single 
result is confusion and opacity that may not be penetrated. 
Suppose we conceive the “grey heads” to mean middle-age, 
the poet’s own time of life, it is intelligible that such grey 
heads dislike to turn to the past and the sudden precipice 
where youth (their youth) stopped, and even, perhaps, that they 
still press on, contemning the threats of age, as if young; but, 
after hearing that they do not stop where youth stops, we can- 
not understand how, going further, they reach the gulf in which 
youth (supposed to be left behind) drops! These (with those 
that concern the autumnal tree), the only allegorical verses in 
the poem, are also, perhaps, the only obdurately difficult ones. 
Towards the end, we have more hints in reference to the poet’s 
peculiar philosophy of love, and transcendental theory of the 
purpose of marriage. 

All the poems in this group would bear to be spoken of in 
detail, yielding abundant pearls both for discussion and quota- 
tion; but the limits of such an article as the present can 
evidently afford no sufficient space. Nay, the scope of this 
remark must be extended now to the remaining groups, with a 
rapid concluding word on which—but adding to them the few 
miscellaneous pieces of any mark this very full collection omits 
—we must now content ourselves. Of these the more notable 
are, perhaps, the following :—“The Last Ride Together,” 
“Porphyria’s Lover,” “Before and After,’ “The Lost Leader,” 
“A Serenade at the Villa,” “Abt Vogler,’ “Master Hugues,” 

“Nationality in Drinks,” “Home Thoughts, ” « Tnstans Tyran- 
nus,” “The Englishman in Italy,” “Ina Gondola, ” « Waring,” 
“ Time’s Revenges, ” “The Statue and the Bust,’ “ Rudel, F 
“Rabbi Ben Ezra, ” « A Grammarian’s Funeral,” “A Toccata of 
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Galuppi’s,” “ Apparent Failure,” “ Up at a Villa,” etc. In almost 
all of these there is the usual proportion of obscure verses, but 
everywhere also there are descriptive patches or belts that lie 
revealingly on objects like glares of light from some optical 
instrument. In “ Nationality in Drinks,” we have a fine, light, 
happy play of fancy—a fancy withal that has a rare, subtle, and 
peculiar incisiveness in it; and in what concerns England an 
interesting trait of the man Browning. There is rich love in 
the poem entitled “ In a Gondola,” but there is too much also of 
what the Germans call Gesuchtes—laboured importation, shall we 
say? That is, it is not spontaneous enough, we see a great deal 
of external effort—no little trouble in express collection from 
afar. For a love-poem, then, there is a want of concentration in 
it—it is infected with the general tendency to diverge, and linger, 
and loiter, and lose time on the merely accessory. It is soft 
and boneless somehow, too long and loose, and, so to speak, con- 
ceity. Still it is a piece of very pure workmanship. There is 
the beat of the true man’s heart in the “ Lost Leader ;” “ Rudel” 
is exquisite; “Instans Tyrannus” is a poem of rare and 
remarkable excellence ; and the usual descriptive power—often 
with much more—is especially prominent in “The English- 
man in Italy,” “ Waring,” “Time’s Revenges,” “ Up at a Villa,” 
“Apparent Failure” (a photograph of the Morgue), etc. The 
“Home Thoughts from the Sea” constitute a picture so sur- 
passing, and are, at the same time, so short, that we allow our- 
selves to quote them :— 


“Nobly, nobly, Cape St. Vincent to the North-West died away ; 
Sunset ran, one glorious blood-red, reeking into Cadiz Bay ; 
Bluish ’mid the burning water, full in face Trafalgar lay ; 

In the dimmest North-East distance, dawned Gibraltar grand and 
grey ; 

‘Here and here did England help me: how can I help England ?’ 
—say, 

Who so turns as I, this evening, turn to God to praise and pray, 

While Jove’s planet rises yonder, silent over Africa.” 


Is not that the completest Turner that ever appeared in 
words? One cannot help fancying a bit of white chalk some- 
where—over Cadiz, say (the bluish Trafalgar will stand for the 
indigo). 

It must be acknowledged, then, that in feeding the taste 
grows, that objections lessen, and that the rare purity of much 
that is in these poems, only too transparent at first, becomes in 
the end visible. Still we know not that there is the stuff of 
popularity in them. Their subjects are, in general, remote 
from vulgar interests, and nestle in little out-of-the-way corners 
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of humanity, which, however fascinating to a few psychological 
students, offer no room for those flights that so take the broad 
instincts of the uninvestigating public. To the great majority 
of readers these pieces, we fear, are tame, monotonous, languid, 
prolix and piecemeal, obscure and difficult—obscure and diffi- 
cult, especially, from that psychological indirectness that would 
compress paragraphs into a hint and sentences into a sign. 
Their picturesqueness, so genuine as it often is, degenerates 
not unfrequently also into the ouwtré and the baroque. The 
contemplated single breath of free colloquiality, taken perfectly 
at times, only results at others in expedients of diction and 
syntax that betray the mechanical necessity still present, and 
darken the sense. Then from part to part there is a want of 
fusion; unevennesses, stony inequalities appear rather, and so 
it is that the word “piecemeal” has been used. What is 
wanting mostly is, not ever and anon “clear accents,” tender 
and true and pure, but that “great language,” that big-mouthed 
rapture, that triumphant power, which, by a word, by the turn 
of a phrase, seizes all into a focus of meaning—into a single 
blaze of splendour and music and emotion. It would appear 
as if to chip and fit and inlay without a cheer in the present, 
had, not indeed robbed the deft hand of its cunning, but left it 
listless, wandering, and slack. The swift assured movement, the 
promptitude, the alacrity of success—it is that surely that, so 
far, is mostly wanting to Browning. He has no taste but his 
own to work for: hence the listless wilfulness that, rugged, 
cramped, and crabbed by fits, saunters on again at languid 
length, loose, uncertain as a creeper, sliding from shelf to shelf, 
now with long weak shoots, and now with short morose turns. 
Hence, too, the plaintive croon, it may be, that is ever remon- 
strating with something or somebody. 

But we have to remark here, finally, that the faults of these 
pieces are largely due likewise to a certain aim at novelty— 
partly unconscious, doubtless, but partly also conscious. With 
such poems before us, indeed, as we have already seen, this 
novelty, whether in matter or manner, will hardly be denied, 
and we have no intention to insist on it at length. We shall 
permit ourselves a word or two only in reference to its connexion 
with peculiarities of the mode of statement, of the measure, and 
of the diction. 

The peculiarity in the mode of statement which we mean here, 
is not that indirectness, already spoken of, that refers to a whole, 
and in its construction from the first, but a certain indirectness 
of detail, to which, perhaps, the most exasperating portion of 
Browning’s obscurity is owing. The reader has simply to recall 
“ Cristina,” or any other poem of the group in which it has been 
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included, to realize what is meant by indirectness of construc- 
tion from the first; while, whether of the one or the other 
indirectness, it will be difficult to find a better example than 
“ James Lee” in the Dramatis Persone. As a whole, it is the 
usual low, slow, crooning plaint of an unhappy wife,—who con- 
trives to tell her woes so obscurely, all the same, that it would 
be almost bold to claim any clearer intelligence, after a dozen 
readings, than after the first. Nor in details is the case other- 
wise. Individual images are acknowledged, as well as a general 
drift of meaning; but if the whole cannot be clearly, or satis- 
factorily, or indeed tolerably co-articulated, neither can the 
parts. May we not pretend in the end, for all that, to sufficient 
light whereby to know that the trouble of the artist is a failure, 
and has nowhere reached even such partial success as would 
warrant—especially after a dozen readings !—any continuation 
of trouble on our part? It is, indeed, difficult to forgive Brown- 
ing for such things as this. Works of art are works of art,—to 
be seen, and understood, and loved; but psychological guesses 
thrown out to the public (as a public) are scarcely excusable. 
If the question is, whether shall Browning be the deeper to 
hide, or the public the keener to find, it is easy to understand 
on whose side the advantage will lie. So it is in the riddle 
before us, where we are challenged by Browning—* Devinez, 
devinez,” as the French children have it in the evening—to tell 
James Lee’s character from what his wife is permitted to say to 
us. Now, in a general reference, it is not difficult to perceive 
that the whole poem is the lament of a wife over her husband’s 
infidelity ; but it is not easy to go further. It is impossible, for 
example, to give any account of the nine positions in or from 
which the lament is made. At the window, by the fire-side, in 
the doorway, along the beach, on the cliff, under the cliff, 
among the rocks, beside the drawing-board, on deck : these are 
the positions ; and in the first place, is there any necessity of 
reason or fact for this series and sequence of them? Are they 
but accidents of fancy, or are they dictated by considerations 
that would regard them as typical of the successive necessary 
stages in this domestic drama—stereotyped in nature so that a 
reader must come to understand them, and the burthen laid in 
them? In a word, are they arbitrary or necessary? If the 
former, what right has the poet to put them to humanity as 
what humanity will, from humanity (and its laws), be able to 
interpret? If subjective merely, why should they be so placed 
as to appear to demand an objective interpretation? But, un- 
satisfactory in their number and series, these positions are no 
less unsatisfactory in themselves. “At the window ;” the lady 
is at the window of reflection, we shall say, and contrasts the 
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now with the then. Summer is gone—the sunshine of joy, the 
bird (voice) of gladness. No breeze of happiness blows longer 
and the heaven of hope, the consummation in the future over 
the present, is deranged. But (2.) she turns to him and ques- 
tions this, till (3.), in the counterstroke of hope against hope, 
she will not believe it, and asks all that was, again to be. 
Later, “ by the fireside,” the shadow has fallen deeper. For the 
light of the sky on her pale cheek, we have now that of the fire 
on her moist eye, as she nurses her foot and dreams. Their fire 
is of shipwreck-wood—there is no flame of love for them now, 
but in the wrecks of the old. So is reference to sailors, who, in 
sad mistake, from the sea, gnash their teeth at their fire, their 
(still apparent) happiness, with revulsion to herself, there, 
watching her husband, while she feels the planks of their love 
are just about to give way (“ Now, gnash your teeth,” she cries 
ironically to the feigned sailors). Expression here, too, pro- 
bably from necessities of rhyme and rhythm, is forced to make 
a tangle of the thought-sequence. She begins stanza iv., for 
example, by wondering about the old-world pairs who perhaps 
lived in their cottage before them ; and immediately reverts, 
without a single tie of association, to the metaphor of the 
sailors. All—under what necessity we know not, but under 
none, surely, that should exist for an artist—is most confusingly 
put. Then they are in France, it seems. Why France? What 
does that add? Is ita temptation of rhyme? Or, if something 
specific (in some anecdote of an actual James Lee, say) has 
legitimately enough introduced France, is it stupidity on our 
part not to know that, when we are not told it, and have no 
opportunity given us to know it? 

“Tn the"doorway” the moan continues. Swallow, sea, fig-tree, 
vine, all figure, in felicitous metaphor, the coming desolation. 
But even in their poverty why should there be desolation, were 
there but love,she thinks. “Along the beach” she reasons with 
her husband, and gives utterance to some exceedingly natural, 
true, and touching notes of the every-day grief; that of a wife 
who sees her husband’s love depart before poverty, perhaps to 
vice in the sun, and is obliged to hear his cruel reflections, that 
make her very virtues faults. “On the cliff” it is the poet speaks 
—not the wife; and treats us to one or two of his graphic touches 
—the turf and the rock (whose conversion into metaphors for 
the situation was hardly worth the pains). “Under the cliff” 
continues the moan, most happily with reference to the wind 
and the hound (the nun is too factitious), but ends—when the 
inverted commas end (why these ?)—in an opacity absolutely 
impenetrable. We can see, however, something of the hus- 
band’s history pictured. Misfortune was, at first, and to him 
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young, but example for his sake. Still he could not turn it into 
the divine lesson, and act, work, like a man. He knows what 
defeat is, he who sees all the same only the future triumph, and 
meantime throws all the consequences of defeat on the poor 
wife. (Or has this verse a diviner reference ?—No! in that 
case he were He.) Verse 10 is so impenetrable, that, though 
told to judge if he learn what the wind means in its moaning, 
we find ourselves utterly unable to judge, and would fain know 
what we are to say he learned (is it that all must change ?), and 
if by the instinct of youth ; for we understand the lesson attri- 
buted to years, but in vain search for its relevancy. The next 
two verses are equally hopeless ; though, perhaps, there is some- 
thing about how such natures as her husband’s flatter them- 
selves they see their luck turn at last (or, more likely, become 
aware of approaching death ?), at the same time we cannot help 
believing those mysterious lines that circumscribe beauty and 
the subsequent bliss as but suggestions of the rhyme (unless, 
indeed, death is meant). Finally, as regards this position, the 
last four verses are surely beyond the power of any interpreter, 
though we think it probable that the lady surmises experience 
of change to be her probation, and that it was impossible for her 
to draw one beauty (her husband’s love) into her heart’s core 
—and keep it changeless, but that it is bitter we cannot control 
change, which is the law, or command death, death at the noble 
moment ? 

“ Among the rocks” we have two stanzas: the first, another 
happy (admirable, indeed) descriptive stroke, which the second 
would fain fit—but hardly successfully—into an excellent lesson 
against expecting to love only what is worth love, etc. “By 
the drawing-board” refers to the Hand of love God sent us. 
Is she the little girl who sees how coarse her hand is, and who 
will amend it? “On deck,” we may suppose the lady to have 
left her husband, and here the human wail of the loving wife 
against the reproaches of the poverty-maddened, unloving hus- 
band is—once realized—very beautiful, and incisive to the 
quick. It is not agreeable, however, to be obliged to tell the 
poet the hard truth that such wives no longer please—their 
sisters at least. Women know better now-a-days ; they pero- 
trate at learned associations on their Rights, sneer at white slaves, 
and call Imogens, and Desdemonas, and Amelias, and Enids, 
and James Lee’s wives, fools. 


‘“ A tenure of breath at a man’s decree, 
And rapture to fall where his foot might be,”-— 


the great brutal man’s foot !—Never! It is not quite certain, 
indeed, that these strong-minded sisters are not in the right of 
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it, that a word may not be said for James Lee himself, and that 
that submitting saint, his wife, may not have faults of her own. 
It is just possible that much of her virtue may be due to hys- 
teria, and that the long sallow-cheeked, large moist-eyed seraph, 
who only looks and sighs, may be very much inferior to the 
round apple-cheeked, bright sparrow-eyed cherub, who, all the 
while nimbly piping her cap-border, or whipping her egg for the 
tea-cake, can unfalteringly give her husband her mind, or her 
nail either, much to his benefit, worldly and unworldly, both. 

In illustration of the obscurity derived from Browning’s gra- 
tuitous indirectness, we have dwelt purposely long. Such obscu- 
rity must not be allowed to pass as a constituent of art, and 
Browning is unjust to himself in it, for in such a case what 
critic will venture exposition? That cloud may really be either 
a camel or a whale: shall we deserve the laugh, when some time 
hereafter, as Browning tells his own story, it comes out that all 
the time it was only a whale was meant? Who is disgraced by 
a wrong answer at a game of guesses? and should any creation 
of an artist prove such? Here, “friend, your fugue taxes the 
finger,” indeed ; but the tax is wanton, and to express pride in 
it were anything but a grace. Nor, in this instance, is it to be 
suggested, “learning it once, who would lose it?” For this of 
James Lee is about as hard a thing, as hard an easy thing, as 
is to be found anywhere in Browning, and takes time enough ; 
but how much of it will remain with us?—anything but the 
descriptive touches ?—-with perhaps a mere incorrect vague echo 
from the plaint ? 

As already intimated, we are not restricted to this poem of 
“James Lee” for examples of indirectness, whether in whole or 
in detail. Precisely the same features may be pointed out in 
all these miscellaneous poems, not less in the most successful, 
perhaps, than in the least. We have only to refer to “ Cristina,” 

3y the Fireside,” etc., as instances in point. Nay, in what we 
have pronounced the best of all these minor pieces, the “ Dis 
Aliter Visum,” the reader will be at no difficulty for obscurities 
that depend on indirectness. “The Lost Mistress” is a short poem 
of only five verses, yet the same macula pervades it. Of all 
the speeches ever made by a lover to the mistress that rejects 
him, this surely is one of the strangest. He gets immediately 
into a dream on rejection, and asks her out of it if truth sounds 
bitter, tells her to hark the sparrows, maunders about having 
noticed to-day that the leaf-buds on the vine are woolly, and 
she knows the red turns grey. Norcan an echo of tenderness at 
last be allowed to redeem, in such random subjective irrele- 
vancies, what it is useless to attempt to realize. Then is “My 
Star” any better? Has anybody come to see that strange lumi- 
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nary that stops like a bird and furls like a flower; or to fathom 
the red and blue it dartles? This too, then, is but a semi- 
articulate allegory, that converts simplicity and ease into com- 
plexity and pain—meaninglessness. 

Another little thing that adorns by an exquisitely descriptive 
nicety or two the meeting and parting ofa pair of lovers, is diffi- 
cult to some for long, in consequence of the ambiguity of the word 
“him.” The path of gold, which is for the sun, appears at first 
to be for the lover and his boat. Such exquisite niceties, and so 
destroyed, we find in “ A Serenade at the Villa” also. Here 
whatever is direct is excellent, whereas whatever is marked by 
the inverted commas of indirectness is as difficult to intelligence 
as a fog to the sight. “One Way of Love,” “ Another Way of 
Love,” “ Women and Roses :” these are trifles, yet their obscu- 
rity, or even (in the two last) their absolute unintelligibleness, 
is something exceedingly remarkable. With such poems as 
“ Before and After,” and “ Respectability,” we are not very 
differently situated. The drift of the first of these—the state 
of the case as it shows before a duel, and after the same—is 
plain ; but then it is so difficult to get the details to coalesce, 
that it constitutes an excellent example of Browning’s obscurity 
proper, an obscurity that has no business whatever to be where 
it is, an obscurity that but a very few touches of the pencil 
would completely remove. As for “ Respectability,” it must be 
pronounced absolutely unyielding; we should be inclined to 
think it a bit of irony at the world of gigs, and apropos of 
Guizot receiving Montalembert at the Institute ; but then the 
lovers who are above convention, who watch the Seine, etc. ? 
Devinez, devinez ! Using our mouchoirs de poche, we respectfully 
“ give it up.”? 

We come now to the aim at novelty as illustrated by the 
measure of Browning. Leaving for notice further on the two 
or three poems that begin the first volume of the Works, we 
stop at “ Through the Metidja to Abd-El-Kadr” as at once a 
very remarkable example of peculiarity in this kind, and such 
as has certainly been attempted by no man but Robert Brown- 
ing. This piece consists of forty lines, and not only does every 
line end in the rhyme zde, but in every stanza of eight lines, 
there occur two lines which repeat this same rhyme in their 
own midst. Nay, in every stanza of eight lines, the refrain “as 
I ride, as I ride,” occurs thrice! The result is, then, that 
throughout the whole poem, there reigns the most extraordinary 
monotony both to eye and ear. This monotony, no doubt, is 
intended to represent the wearying and dizzying sameness of 


1 A friend devines that the Guizot-Montalembert allusion is to the worthless- 
ness of convention: ¢a y est? Or are Guizot and Montalembert the lovers? 
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the desert and its glare; but this effect is not accomplished 
without, surely, a very decided sacrifice of sense. And how 
could it be otherwise? What variety of meaning can there be 
within the constriction of that perpetual ride and gride? Nay, 
one is tempted to ask, Can any meaning abide in that perpetual 
tide, in those inversions and mere calentures of speech, into 
which all is wryed for the single necessity that is everywhere 
descried? However clever, then, the persistent rhyme may be, 
must not the piece itself be pronounced a failure? <A certain 
other little trial of novelty we find in “Meeting at Night,” 
where of six lines the two nearest, the two most distant, and 
the two intermediate, rhyme respectively together. In this 
case, perhaps, it may be worth while simply remarking that the 
thymes of the first and last (the two most distant) lines, at 
least, are quite lost. In “Love among the Ruins,” we have a 
very remarkable example of the search for the originality in 
question. The first stanza of this poem runs thus :— 


“ Where the quiet-coloured end of evening smiles 
Miles and miles 
On the solitary pastures where our sheep 
Half-asleep 
Tinkle homeward through the twilight, stray or stop 
As they crop.” 


This versification shows at once as unusual, and unusual to 
a purpose. It would be difficult to find anywhere a more suc- 
cessful verse—successful in that physical sound which gives 
realizing breadth to the airiness of thought. How clearly in 
the light of the very measure these solitary pastures lie before 
the eye, miles upon miles, in the quiet-coloured end of evening, 
with the sheep half-asleep, that stray or stop as they crop! 
Surely a more perfect landscape was never more perfectly con- 
veyed by words—words ordered into the very lengths and turns 
that give focus to the whole! The single phrase, “the quiet- 
coloured end of evening”—what a breadth of suggestion there is 
in it, in such a context! But here, we are led to say further, 
Browning startles us with a key-note that, perfectly true to 
itself in the first verse—true in the agreement of sound to sense, 
that is—presently gets lost in the others. In the poem before 
us we cannot call any verse successful—in the same way suc- 
cessful—except the first, the key-note. We are disposed to 
extend the same remark to other poems. In the “Toccata of 
Galuppi,” for example, which is a very excellent production, 
we think the crossing alternation of the Toccata at its perfec- 
tion in the first verse, the key-note, and not so well marked in 
the others. 
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The “ Lover’s Quarrel” may be mentioned as another in- 
stance of express novelty in verse. The stanza in which it is 
composed, though consisting of seven lines, has only two 
rhymes. There is no doubt that Browning exults in the re- 
sulting difficulty, and may point with pride to a spiritual free- 
dom that not mocks, but uses, its mechanical trammels. In 
the small poem “ De Gustibus,” observe in i. a felicity depen- 
dent on similar elements. The five last lines have but one 
rhyme, and it gives a mechanical effect in perfect assonance to 
the spiritual mood. We may instance, as relevant here also, 
the single rhyme in the seven lines of those magnificent 
“ Home-Thoughts from the Sea.” But we cannot follow this 
aspect of our subject into complete detail. Let us end by re- 
ferring to the measure in “ Too Late,” “ The Worst of It,’ and 
“Dis Aliter Visum.” The first of these consists of twelve 
stanzas, but each stanza is in its construction double, the two 
last lines of the former half finding no rhymes till the two last 
lines of the latter half. As regards “ The Worst of It,”—here, in 
a stanza of six lines, the first, third, and last lines rhyme toge- 
ther, as also the second with the fifth. The fourth line is thus 
left odd, but it finds a rhyme for itself in its own midst. In 
the “ Dis Aliter Visum” there is, in this respect, greater novelty 
still. In its stanza of five lines, the first has to wait for a 
rhyme till the last, while the two lines preceding the last 
rhyme together, leaving the second again seemingly odd and 
unrhymed. In this line, very curiously, however, the last word 
is made to rhyme always with the last but two. This last 
appears to us the most successful as well as the best-marked ex- 
ample of the novelty in question. The tink-a-tink at the end 
of the second line is, perhaps, especially effective. On the 
whole, however, we do not think that the results of the enter- 
prise are sufficiently encouraging to induce its further prose- 
cution. Occasionally the rhymes are so wide apart, that they 
are as good as lost. And, generally, we may assume now the 
mechanical part of versification to have reached such a stage 
that the poet who seeks originality for himself in that kind, 
only wastes time on what is futile, and debars a better. How 
many readers, indeed, are at all aware of the peculiarities sig- 
nalized ? 

We cannot leave this matter of novelty in versification with- 
out reference to at least one signally successful example in that 
kind. It is “One Word More.” Tennyson delighted us all 
lately with his exquisite “ experiment” in the metre of “ Catul- 
lus.” Of this metre, that of “One Word More” must remind 
us. It is not the same, however, but quite as charming. 
Browning tells himself here that he writes these lines “ the first 
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time and the last time.” He knows well what they are, and 
their relation to himself. He is a man “ who works in fresco,” 
but for the moment he has stolen “a hair-brush, curbed the 
liberal hand, subservient proudly, cramped his spirit, thronged 
its all in little, made a strange art of an art familiar, filled his 
lady’s missal-marge with flowerets.” All this he has done with 
rare felicity, and though, habitually, “he blows through 
bronze,” must be admitted to breathe here equally well “through 
silver.” This poem, too, is not more delightful in manner than 
in matter. Here for once Browning comes forward intention- 
ally in person, and in such devotion before his “ Moon of Poets,” 
that the sorriest reader is for the nonce ennobled. 

From measure we pass to diction, and in similar connexion 
with the aim at novelty. 

We are accustomed on the English stage to a mode of decla- 
mation traditionally stereotyped. Whatever is to be said there 
must be said in the throat, with biassed breath, knit brows, and 
mouth from ear to ear. Very curiously this English peculiarity 
has not escaped Hegel. When in Paris he had an opportunity 
of seeing, on Tuesday the 18th of September 1827, the Othello 
of Kemble; and the experience seems to have had a singular 
effect on him. He found the exhibition something quite 
peculiar, wholly national, and altogether different from what 
in that nature was usual in Germany. He attributes much of 
it to the. English language ; but, ever and anon, he complains, 
the words are so rapidly spoken, or so painfully shrieked! 
“Such passion, diction, and declamation,” he says, “were in- 
conceivable by any German actor or public; described it can- 
not be; what specially strikes is the frequently recurrent, 
deeply prolonged, slowly solemn, or even lion-like growling 
tones and utterance—and then again the expulsion, like 
Schnarren—of the syllables.” Schnarren is untranslatable, but 
it doubtless refers to those hoarse, saccadé, gur-gur, throat- 
accents that are so efiective with us when the projecting chin 
is seen the while to make energetic play against the stretched 
mouth. It is to be hoped that actors will arise to redeem us 
from these well-merited reproaches, and restore our stage to the 
simplicity of nature that prevails in the German and French 
theatres. 

Now what obtains on our stage, obtains also, mutatis mutandis, 
in our poetry. There, too, we find a biassed breath of conven- 
tional or traditional affectation. Our poets, like our actors, 
require a certain attitude, a certain convulsion, to induce in- 
spiration—this, too, although England, as both Hegel and 
Lamartine remark, is emphatically, and par excellence, the land 
of poetry. This peculiarity of ours Browning would seem to 
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know, and not less to shun. Ina word, he would attain in his 
diction to a perfect simplicity of nature. Hence the conver- 
sational tone which we now know so well. Of the poets with 
whom this century began, we have heard it remarked lately, 
that Wordsworth is the most widely and deeply influential. 
This is not our belief, however. The poets whom we believe to 
have been, and to be still, the central fires of inspiration to this 
generation, are those chapleted youths, Shelley and Keats. 
The proofs of this are so conspicuous to our minds that we shall 
not state them; but we hold Browning for one to be of this 
opinion. We know not that he has ever anywhere named 
Wordsworth, but we know that alone, of all very recent poets, 
both Keats and Shelley are more than once mentioned by hin, 
and with all that absolute idolatry which is felt for these young 
men by every reader who bears within him any appreciable 
portion whatever of the tuned instrument. It is probable, 
indeed, that no poets that ever lived have possessed as instinc- 
tively as they that power of an intellectual perception, as it 
were 7m music, emotion, and image, that constitutes the essential 
element of poetry. It is impossible to say, indeed, that the 
influence of Shelley and Keats can be seen outwardly in Brown- 
ing. Nevertheless, to the best of our belief, it is their analytic 
imagery that gives impulse to his psychological triumphs as 
well as to his irresistible external description. That he has 
gone long and willingly to school to Wordsworth we doubt not ; 
still we think that, in diction at all events, he has applied his 
relative lesson negatively. Wordsworth, as we know, has, so to 
speak, two simplicities—one of his lyrics, and the other of his 
blank verse. Neither, probably, has quite pleased Browning. 
Both have appeared to him, it may be, not truly simple enough, 
not truly natural enough. He has found the one too bald, 
perhaps too infantine ; and the other too hollow, too artificially 
exalted, too artificially inflated. The one, in its simplification, 
may seem to have thinned itself to a lisp, or discharged itself 
of burthen almost into a blank; and, in the other, the lashing 
of the tail that should by gradual spires intervolve all into the 
due consummation of sense ecstatically rapt to the giddy brink 
of nonsense, may have been too glaringly manifest. In avoid- 
ance of the faults of both extremes lies, perhaps, the origin of 
Browning’s peculiar mode of statement, whether in blank verse 
or rhyme. In his rhymed pieces, for example, there is an 
attempt ata perfectly natural flow that shall ascend into the 
rising inflection, rather than fall, as is so common in the lyrics 
of Wordsworth, into the namby-pamby clench of the falling 
inflection. (Not but that the namby-pamby influence of this 
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clench is much better illustrated in Scott with His pages, knights, 
and ladies gay, All in their tournament array, By castles deep 
and dun.) This is easily realized by a reference to the majority 
of the smaller poems of Browning, especially in their openings. 
“ Here’s the garden she walked across, arm in my arm, such a 
short while since ;” “Would it were I had been false, not 
you;” “Stop, let me have the truth of that;” “If one could 
have that little head of hers ;” “ How well I know what I mean 
to do;” “So far as our story approaches the end, which do you 
pity the most of us three ?” “That was I you heard last night ;” 
“ T said—then, dearest, since ’tis so ;” “ Fortu, Fortu, my beloved 
one, sit here by my side:” these lines will probably strike the 
key-note of what it is desired should be felt. The poem “ Mes- 
merism” will be found also an excellent illustration in point, 
and equally so “ Porphyria’s Lover.” The latter is a peculiar 
little poem. On it goes colloquially from beginning to end, 
stepping with such never-failing promptitude and perfect assur- 
ance from rhyme to rhyme (in a certain technical complexity 
too), but yet apparently unaware of the presence of a single one 
of them. In illustration of what is characteristic of Browning, 
the poem is not confined to rhyme and rhythm either. Only 
Browning’s peculiar nature, for example, can reconcile us to the 
ways of either lover, whether as regards propriety or as regards 
probability. In the close, too, which winds up the information 
of the lovers having sat together all night long, with the line, 
“And yet God has not said a word,” we have one of those 
surprises, to which we are not unaccustomed in Browning, of 
an apparent irrelevance, from which every attempt at reconci- 
liation recoils futile. 

Browning’s blank verse, as we shall see again, is singularly 
pure, and it is characterized by an analogous rejection as well 
of affected simplicity as of affected complexity. Still the neces- 
sity of verse is the necessity of verse, and even Browning, 
who will have only a natural gush, without a single air or 
accent as of an occasion, a single usual affectation that gives 
the conventional pitch, is obliged at times to capitulate. It is 
precisely from this source that we have the hardness of Brown- 
ing. He would always say, and never sing-song, what fits the 
place ; still in the very necessity to say—one single thing that 
is—he is obliged to resort at times to hard omissions and hard 
inversions, which almost completely darken out what they are 
only there to preserve. With this, however, and without any 
attempt at detailed proof or illustration, we shall here leave the 
consideration of diction. Compulsory results of rhyme and 
rhythm, involuntary disturbances that contort the contemplated 
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simple Saxon of Browning, can be found in almost all his poems. 
To point to one example, the exigency of rhyme is certainly at 
its strongest in “Through the Metidja to Abd-El-Kadr,” and 
there the reader will find to his hand sentences syntactically 
strained, and words in a forced or awkward use, which may 
serve to guide him to the like faults elsewhere. 

We have probably now made good, then, our imputation to 
Browning of a certain aim at novelty in mode of statement, 
measure, and diction, with which, we think, that strangeness 
and hardness that shock in his writing and interfere with his 
popularity are largely connected. We must recollect at the 
same time that we have seen as yet only smaller pieces. 
Browning himself acknowledges Moxon’s Selection, with which 
hitherto we have been almost wholly occupied, to be but a little 
gathering from the lightest of his poems, and avows that it 
“contentedly looks pale beside the wonderful flower-show of his 
illustrious predecessor.” Perhaps as we proceed further other 
views may open—perhaps even in the selection that is second 
on our list we may find much that is different. And it is 
even so: there is more in the second selection than “lightest 
pieces ;” it is to Browning himself “perhaps a fair sample of 
the ground’s ordinary growths,” and it certainly contains, what 
cannot be said to be wanting in the first selection either, some 
of his most perfect poems. Of these latter we shall proceed 
now to a review, but shall take our material from the three 
volumes of the published works, together with the collection, 
Dramatis Persone, that followed them. The most convenient 
edition of the works of Browning is undoubtedly that (in six 
volumes) which is last on our list; but, though we have 
gathered from it what additions it possesses, it came too late 
for general use towards the present essay. 

Of the great and important works to which we have now 
arrived, as of many of the others indeed, Browning is pleased 
to consider the prevailing character dramatic, and with reason, 
so far as the persone of a drama are concerned. So far, on the 
other hand, as the word implies a reference to action, its appli- 
cation here were less warrantable ; for in Browning the latter 
element is quite subordinate, and, beside the former, hardly to 
be mentioned. Browning’s characteristic, in fact, were, perhaps, 
better named by the phrase psychological analytico-synthetic 
reproduction than by the word drama or dramatic. 

The “Cavalier Tunes” however, on which we will say a word 
before passing to the so-called plays, may be very allowably 
named dramatic. They are emphatically what they name them- 
selves—Tunes, Cavalier Tunes. The reproduction is perfect. 
They have a genuine music in them, a genuinely martial 
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stamp and tramp; and they are full of the bold, wild, free, 
reckless, cavalier sauciness. There is a military brevity, a 
blunt reality, in the very words, which, too, are felicitously in 
place. The measure has the true historical ring in it, and is 
perfectly in character with the wild, brave, cup-quaffing, clan- 
proud, knave-scorning, fighting man who is supposed to bellow 
6 
“ Ha! Kentish Sir Byng stood for his King, 

Bidding the crop-headed parliament swing: 

So Hampden to hell, and Pym to his knell, 

England, good cheer! Rupert is near !”’ 


And then the boom of the ever-present chorus :— 


** Marching along, fifty score strong, 
Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this song.” 


The “ Rouse,” however, is probably the best of the tunes. Its 
chorus, in especial, cannot be surpassed for what in sound and 
movement gives body to the very soul of manly heartiness, 
aroused and awake and determined, bluffly determined :— 

“ King Charles, and who'll do him right now ? 
King Charles, and who’s ripe for fight now ? 
Give a rouse: here’s in Hell’s despite now, 
King Charles!” 


That concluding King Charles comes down with a settling 
weight—like a very lid, at once of rhythm and resolution. 

Among the “Tunes” we may fitly include that poem of similar 
spirit, “How they brought the good news from Ghent to Aix,” as 
itself a tune. There is a picturesque reality throughout in it 
that is very genuine. The start through the gate into midnight 
—the great yellow star that comes out to see—the cattle in the 
mist black against the sun—the steeds that fail—the steed that 
succeeds : all here is very perfect, and it goes to the heart. 

Of the plays of Browning we naturally take the “ Paracelsus” 
first. Paracelsus, though a Swiss by birth, may be regarded as 
the earliest representative of that movement which is usually 
referred to “the Italian philosophers of the transition period.” 
The European mind, at the end of the fifteenth century, had 
reached, we may say, puberty. Full of strange unhappiness, 
new wants, yearnings, and the sense of unknown possibilities, 
stimulated by the education it received, and the names it 
heard—Madeira, the Azores, the Cape, America, Diaz, Vasco 
di Gama, Columbus, Regiomontanus, Copernicus, Lully, Gun- 
powder, the Printing-press, Glass, Watches, Violins, the Free 
Cities, Cusanus, Ficinus, Agrippa—still in connexion with 
a supernatural element, too, through the Church, it looked forth 
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from tumultuous dreams and unimaginable presentiments, 
flushed, upon a world flushed. Nature was divine, a goddess ; 
life was one, the world was one—an organism in which each 
was all, and all was each. For the supernatural element, it was 
no longer necessary after all to wait for the there ; the here was 
supernatural, and to the secrets of the supernatural there was 
entrance through the magna opera of philosophia occulta. So, 
greedy of the consummation, it rushed to know—to enjoy. Of 
such wild fermentation the soul of Paracelsus was the seat; 
clouds and sunshine, lightnings, the splendours of heaven, and 
the gleams of hell! The most passionate hopes, the most ad- 
venturous activities, were, but all too plainly, in the end, then, 
—all intermediate triumphs notwithstanding,—to be quenched 
in desperate defeat and the fiercest madness! This is the poetry 
of Paracelsus ; but in the common histories we have his prose. 
There he is but a wandering and foul-tongued charlatan, and, 
in the latter part of his career, drunken. — Prose this, and very 
squalid prose. It is unjust, however, for, with all his faults, 
Paracelsus was emphatically both a physician and a philoso- 
pher, as a word or two will demonstrate. 

The central idea of Paracelsus is, and without prejudice to the 
doctrine of a God, that the universe and all the contents of the 
universe constitute but a single life. A common element exists 
for him everywhere. What is Mars in heaven, is iron on earth, 
and in man bile. The one world divides, as it were, into three, 
nevertheless : an elemental, an astral, and a divine—the objects 
respectively of Philosophy, Astronomy, and Theology. Man, 
specially, is the focus of all; he is the Microcosm, and explains 
the Macrocosm ; which, in its turn, explains him. For each is 
known in the other. Both are the works of God, and the works 
of God are either those of nature or those of Christ. The works 
of nature are contemplated by Philosophy, of which the instru- 
ment is the understanding, or the natural light. The works of 
Christ fall to be considered in Theology, of which the instrument 
is faith. (This distinction, in a very prominent manner adopted 
by Hobbes, is still common.) Philosophy and Nature are to 
each other as idea and ideata: the one is an invisible nature, 
the other a visible philosophy. (This again is an important 
distinction, not easily to be dispensed with by either Schelling 
or Hegel.) The final cause of creation is, that all that is, be 
understood, and all that may be, completed. (And so here, too, 
we see that what was proposed by Paracelsus more than three 
hundred years ago is the ratio essendi still clung to.) It is man 
now, that, by his knowledge and action, realizes this final 
cause. Man himself, therefore, is specially the end of creation. 
The Fiat that terminated God’s solitude was the first act of 
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creation, and gave birth to the materia prima, the seed of all 
things. This is the mysteriwm magnum, the Yliastron in which 
all things are as in their limbus. God is triune, and trinity is 
the law of the universe. It is thus [that the Yiiastron itself 
becomes resolved into Sal, Sulphur, and Mercurius—the arche- 
typal spirits of what these substances are to us. All bodies 
consist of these. All things are concealed in all things. But 
by separation there are produced the various elements, and all 
further individuation. 

The stars themselves have an elemental nature, and are but 
as bodies to invisible astral spirits. Of this region man, too, 
holds, who, deriving his body from the elements of earth, owes 
his spirit (principle of life) to the sidereal powers. Imagina- 
tion, now, seeks nutriment for the spirit in the thoughts of the 
sidereal region, as hunger seeks nutriment for the body in the 
elements. The spirit, as astral, is longer-lived than the body, 
and may appear after the death of the latter: stillit dies. The 
soul proper, however, the seat of eternal reason, which comes 
from God, and holds of the divine world, is immortal. The 
elements decide on our temperament, the stars on our mortal 
destiny, but we are good or evil from the soul, which is free to 
choose either. Paracelsus assumes spirits even for the elemental 
world,—sylphs, gnomes, salamanders, and what not. These 
spirits, as elemental, are without the soul proper, and can only 
participate in it through intermarriage with man. 

The soul, now, has its nourishment in Christ, and attains to 
blessedness only in resignation to God. Faith is to the soul 
what hunger is to the body, and imagination to the spirit. 
Faith is the result of revelation, of the reading of the Bible, and 
of prayer. Faith is superior to the natural light: the latter, 
which is Pagan, may exist without the former ; but the former is 
not without the latter. Philosophy, then, according to Paracelsus, 
must regard Theology as its corner-stone; and he is perfectly 
sincere in his faith in Christ, and in his devotion to the Bible, 
which he seems to have commentated at some length. He 
shares in the Protestant enlightenment of the time, however, and 
respects Wickliffe and Luther. 

Paracelsus completes the three theoretical sciences by the 
addition of the practical art of Alchemy, which to him, be it 
remarked, is exemplified in baking and brewing, and concerns 
mutations or conversions only. The alchemist proper, in short, 
only purifies things, and what is purest in each is its quint- 
essence, tincture, elixir, or arcanum. So the business of the 
alchemist is to possess himself of these. The quintessence of 
man, as sum of the whole, would be mightiest and best; hence 


the power of the mummy, though derived only from what is _ 
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dead. It is in reference to these tinctures, etc., perhaps, that 
the charlatan shows, but, though warning ever against phan- 
tasticism, it belonged to the time that Paracelsus should often 
mistake for experience what was really phantastic. 

Medicine, as the science of man, rests on the three sciences 
of philosophy, astronomy, and theology, and applies the art of 
alchemy. ‘The true physician is the ideal of the sage, and the 
artist dearest to God. Medicine unites the two elements which 
are indispensable to science: speculation, which, without experi- 
ment, yields phantasticism, and experiment, which, without specu- 
lation, yields empiricism. (And did Bacon say anything more, or 
better?) True experience and clear philosophy are the results of 
the union. The physician has to determine, from relative know- 
ledge, what diseases are terrestrial, sidereal, or from God, and the 
theory of the cure depends on that of the cause. The physician, 
then, entertains not the delusion that it is he who cures, but only 
nature; his business being only to support, and remove what 
might oppose nature. Paracelsus really saw the importance of 
watching nature, urged its necessity, and actually learned from 
his watching much that now benefits us. In medicine to this 
day, the spirit he carried in the terrible pommel of his sword, 
his Azoth (laudanum), to say nothing of Mercurius, etc., is far 
and away the most powerful agent the physician knows. In 
medicine Paracelsus began a new era, as well by opposing Galen, 
Avicenna, and the humoral pathology, and by restoring the 
authority of Hippocrates, as by substituting rational simples for 
the barbarous and unmeaning combinations of the absurd and 
far-fetched ingredients of the ancients. His numerous followers 
attest this. In Philosophy, again, he also marked an epoch by 
opposing Aristotle, and initiating those notions which the Italian 
philosophers developed. 

This, the Paracelsus of philosophical history, is not precisely the 
Paracelsus of the young Browning. And yet it is almost true that 
the poet, as he says himself, has taken “ only very trifling liberties 
with his subject, and that his dramatic scenes might be slipped 
between the leaves of any memoir of Paracelsus by way of com- 
mentary.” Nevertheless, truth here depends rather on the scanti- 
ness of the memoirs than on the historical state of the case ; for 

3rowning only uses Paracelsus as a vehicle for his own dreams 
of genius, but accounting to himself, at the same time, for Para- 
celsus’s failure in life with considerable psychological probability. 
The poem, written by a youth of twenty-three, is on the whole 
an eloquent and powerful performance, but it is void of matter 
to a tenuity that may not be breathed, monotonous and weari- 
some to irresistible blankness. The writing is everywhere un- 
exceptionable, and the verse animated often, or even picturesque ; 
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but both are rhetorical, perhaps, or oratorical, rather than 
poetical. 

The story is an exceedingly simple one. Paracelsus, a youth 
of genius, would leave his friends—Festus and Michal, the wife 
of Festus, the former the wise, admonishing, believing friend, 
the latter a being pure, or colourless (or null) as the angels that 
are in heaven—to fulfil the mission to which he knows God 
calls him; and that is to find the secret of the universe, by 
travelling into far lands. The first of the five parts of the 
poem is taken up with saying no more than that, but with a 
wonderful prolixity of abundance. The second part finds 
Paracelsus accounting to himself for now nine years’ labour. He 
is astounded and bitter at the insignificance of his gains; and 
the ravings of Aprile, a moon-struck poet, convince him of his 
blunder in seeking knowledge only, and not love also. In the 
third part, then, we find Paracelsus, without longer waiting for 
the full fruition of his young hopes, attempting to realize the 
lesson by instructing his fellows (as Professor at Basil) in the 
store of truths which he has acquired. To the old bitterness, 
however, he seems only to have added the new bitterness of the 
results of his experience of men in teaching—an experience 
which has led him toa certain amount of charlatanism, to a 
certain admixture of falsehood with the truth he reveals. In 
the fourth part, detected and humiliated, Paracelsus resolves to 
pursue the same search for truth, and the same contempt for 
men, but also to enjoy, though inclined to look on death as the 
only goal. In the fifth part, the scene falls on the result of the 
whole—Paracelsus dying miserably in an hospital at Salzburg ; 
and under the rainbow before the tomb we have his ultimate 
word of wisdom, the lesson of his life. The abundance we have 
noticed is the single element throughout ; an element, as said, 
in which we gasp for breath, for something that is more than an 
endless flood of formal words with very scanty filling. Strik- 
ing and original imagery does not fail certainly, but still the 
tendency is to extend or exhaust what is auxiliary merely, and so 
overbear the principal interest. In the leave-taking scene, one of 
those haleyon moments in which the spirit is deep, excellent 
passages occur, which we would willingly quote if space allowed. 
We must content ourselves, regretfully, with an allusion or two. 
Thus we see the poet’s eye on nature in such an éxpression as 
this, “ That plant shall never wave its tangles lightly and softly, 
as a queen’s /anguid and imperial arm, which scatters crowns 
among her lovers.” Here, too, there is the same desire, not to 
speak conventionally, but to see the fact and find the words 
that name it, “ That last look destroys my dream, that look— 
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As if where’er you gazed, there stood a star ! 
How far was Wiirzburg with its church and spire 
And garden walls and all things they contain 
From that look’s far alighting ?” 


His dissuasion of Paracelsus Festus happily calls, “ A 
solitary brier the bank puts forth to save our swan’s nest 
floating out to sea.” There is much that is excellent in the 
warning of Festus, “ See that it is really a mission thou hast, and 
not merely the deceptive yearning for one.” The irony of Para- 
celsus, then “the sovereign proof that we devote ourselves to 
God, is seen in living just as though no God there were,” comes 
happily home to much that Festus says. Emulation, followed 
by fits of blank idleness, with bursts of scorn, and—to the one 
friend—with overflowing confidences, that pour out all the 
wondrous plans and dreams and hopes and fears: this well 
describes the youth of genius. It is not historically correct, 
we may remark, to represent Paracelsus as despising Great 
Works, the secret and sublime, etc.; and probably no man of 
the time would have been better pleased than he to possess 
“a sullen friend to do his bidding,” ete. 

Near the beginning of Part 1. there is rather a fine commen- 
tary on the adage, “ Time fleets, Youth fades, Life is an empty 
dream,” to which we can only refer. In this part, Aprile, the 
moon-struck poet, is but a weak conception. Are we to see the 
process of winning a soul to love in that extravagant interchange 
of empty speeches? Aprile exclaims to Paracelsus, “ Ha, ha! 
Our king that wouldst be!” And Paracelsus returns, “ Ha, 
ha! Why crouchest not?” Then we have “ Ah, fiend,” and 
“Poor slave.” Aprile loves so intensely, that he is unable to 
work, and becomes mad. Nevertheless, he would do such grand 
things—as sculptor, as painter, oh, such marvels—and as poet 
run through the whole gamut, in high life, in low life—oh, he 
would, and he would! How, from anything that has been said 
or done by either, they should end this part in such ecstasies as 
—“ Para. God, he will die upon my breast! Aprile! Apr. To 
speak but once, and die! yet by his side: Hush! hush !”—is 
utterly unintelligible. It is utterly unintelligible, indeed, how 
to the end Aprile should be represented as having worked 
such wonders upon Paracelsus, and that to the end Paracelsus 
should rave'about him. In all this we must be pardoned for 
holding the feebleness of conception and execution to be re- 
markable. 

In the following part, there are sometimes passages, melo- 
dramatic, and reminding of what we have already spoken of as 
stagey, as when he cures a prince “all through pure whim.” 
“He had eased the earth for me,” he says, “ but that the droll 
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despair which seized the vermin of his household tickled me !” 
“Here drivelled the physician,” he continues, “there quaked the 
astrologer ; here a monk fumbled with a sudary of the Virgin, 
while another piebald knave ”—“ TI cursed the doctor and upset 
the brother, brushed past the conjuror, vowed that a cross- 
grained devil in my sword”—“and ere an hour—”!! Yet, 
weak as all this is, we are not sure but that the reader is well 
pleased with it ; for, so, he is occupied for a moment with what 
in those long sands of speech has at least the appearance of an 
object. To represent Paracelsus as scoffing at a sudary of the 
Virgin is again scarcely historically correct ; for he was noted 
for his devout Mariolatry. It is probably, too, equally incor- 
rect in the same reference, that Paracelsus should express doubts 
of God, or of God’s goodness. Expressions in that tenor, such 
as we find on pages 74, 77, and 130, are perhaps not in place in 
the mouth of Paracelsus, who believed absolutely in God and 
Christ, and worshipped Mary. 

It will not be necessary to follow the poem in detail to the 
end. The various speeches still continue to be spun out to a 
length to which no patience is equal. The dying speech of 
Paracelsus, for example, whatever there be to praise in it, is 
surely all too long-winded for a man that dies with the closing 
words of it. As hinted, however, what is said is always, on 
close inspection, so excellent, that it is only with remorse we do 
not find ourselves warmer lovers. Indeed, were it our cue to 
refer to remarkable passages, that were easy throughout. We 
may mention now, in Part 11., the description of his audience 
by Paracelsus, a description that says something, and with suc- 
cess. Here, too, there is a striking allusion to Luther. As 
quiet a revelation of earliest morning as can well be found any- 
where occurs also at page 92, and is followed, on the suc- 
ceeding page, by a description, almost equally good, of later 
morning. In the two remaining parts, there are also many 
spirited passages, as Paracelsus’s account in Part Iv. of how his 
audience fell from him. In short, we come to the end of the 
poem with a sense of having passed through excellence, though 
excellence that wearied, for there was all too much of it. 
Water, we know, is a very good thing, nay, the “ best ;” but we 
may well drink our fill of it without draining the pitchers of 
Aquarius. “Paracelsus” will always be remarkable, nevertheless, 
for its exuberance of young wealth, especially as the work of a 
youth of twenty-three. It is an immense advance on the 
“Pauline” of two years earlier, from the impotent raving of 
which one wonders Browning was ever saved into anything 
articulate at all. Though his Paracelsus, too, comes never up 
to an artistic representation of the historical Paracelsus,— 
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“good draughtmanship and right handling being far beyond 
the artist at that time,’—we must concede to Browning, even 
then, no small amount of psychological power in depicting the 
temperament of genius in its dreams and in its possible failure 
to realize them. On the whole, we may conclude here by saying 
of Browning’s “ Paracelsus” what Lord Macaulay said of 
Southey’s “ Thalaba :” “ We doubt greatly if it will be read fifty 
years hence, but we are quite sure that, if read, it will be ad- 
mired.” 

“ Strafford” followed “ Paracelsus” in two years, and is not 
a success. Sometimes, especially in the opening, there is cer- 
tainly the appearance of an animation, an interruption, a cross- 
fire, and a bustle that gives a striking air of reality to the scene ; 
but it is not to be trusted: the art by which it has been pro- 
duced will be found external merely, and there is little to the 
purpose said ; it is, on the whole, a kind of make-believe. The 
piece generally is tame, and without action ; and the characters, 
historically, are not to be depended on. 

Four years later than Strafford came “Pippa Passes.” This 
is a dramatic poem, and not a play for the stage. With much 
that is to be admired, as is only to be expected at the hands of 
Browning, neither is it a success. The novelty of the plot is 
not accepted by the reader as the zest it was intended for, and 
is judged, rather, a clutch at originality somewhat desperate. 
The manner in which Pippa, the mill-girl, bursts, in her very 
first words, into such a “ Holla! ye pampered jades of Asia,” 
as that “ boiling of day over night’s brim,” gives a false key-note 
that controls the whole from the beginning. Not that excel- 
lent things are not said, but too much is said, and then that is 
not said that were felt to be pat to the situation. The actions, 
again, in which the poor girl unconsciously takes part by her 
songs, are not pleasant ones. One cannot bring one’s-self to be 
satistied with the tale of that “superb, great haughty Ottima,” 
murdering anybody, young or old, for that puling Sebald with 
his cherman lip—no, nor with that of the sculptor and his equi- 
vocal bride—nor yet with either of the two dull dim things that 
follow. As said, we are dissatisfied with the key-note; we find 
the first words sadly tumid, and forced, and out of place in the 
mouth of the mill-girl. We may be faintly amused by her sur- 
prising the sunbeam in her basin with the water from her ewer, 
but we cannot set ourselves at ease with the martagon, or the St. 
Agnes’ nipple, or the flesh bunch on the Turk bird’s poll—or, 
indeed, much more. There is a good deal of yellow passion in 
the first part, but the yellow is the yellow of paint, and non- 
natural. Sebald’s description of Ottima’s house before he knew 
her, and hers of the lightning that searched for them, guilty, in 
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the wood, are both passages of remarkable power. What in- 
terest there is in Pippa Passes seems to end with the first part. 
The last two parts are, as said, dull and dim, and we cannot get 
to like the second. Pippa’s songs are often very gracious, and 
do much to redeem the general dreariness ; but is it reasonable 
to expect us to accept that modest, mercenary, vulgar, virginal 
model of fourteen years of age, Phene, or that stupid statuary 
Jules, or these stupider, unmeaningly-malicious, students, or 
that stupidest “Schramm with his pipe”? Then Bluphocks— 
of hideous names the most hideous, especially for an English- 
man—what are we to make of him? In short, we find Pippa 
Passes to abound in what is forced, and strained, and hectic: 
how in these mincing, interminable speeches of Jules, for 
example, we long for a curse, a threat, a good oath or two— 
anything that had a touch of kind in it! 

The “ Return of the Druses ” is sufficiently interesting. There 
is love in it—there is imagery—there are sentiments: but one 
forgets it—Djabal, Khalil, Anael, Raghib, Ayoob, and all the 
rest of them—so soon! Nor does the “ Blot in the ’Scutcheon ” 
remain longer with us. There is stuff, however, in “King 
Victor and King Charles,” and in “Colombe’s Birthday.” In 
the former, which is well and manlily written, and with an 
assonance to reality everywhere, the gentle nobleness, the sweet, 
weak heroism of Charles, are really striking, and go far to form 
a new, original, and effective character. “Colombe’s Birthday,” 
again, is a pleasing love-poem. 

We have seen no play as yet, however (leaving “ Paracelsus ” 
as first-fruits of the young poet in a category by itself), that 
comes up to the dramatic pieces of the author of “ Philip Van 
Artevelde.” There is in the writings of Henry Taylor a modera- 
tion, a natural calm, a touching grace, and (in “ Artevelde ”) in the 
midst of an unsurpassed historical panorama, to which nothing 
we have yet seen of Browning’s can be at all held to approach. 
Taylor is eminently poetical, by no means inferior, so far, to 
Browning in that respect, while surely he is infinitely more satis- 
factory in dramatic movement,in dramatic abundance, so to speak, 
in dramatic directness, dramatic vraisemblance. The evolution 
of character in the plays of Taylor, too, is superior to that in any 
of Browning’s plays that have yet been considered. Specially 
as regards “Colombe’s Birthday,” we may say that, while, as 
Elizabethan in tone and otherwise, it irresistibly recalls to mind 
the dramatic vein of Barry Cornwall, it cannot be held to reach 
that vein. There are in the “dramatic scenes” of that exquisite 
poet a tenderness and a reality that much excel what is to be 
found in that kind in the “Colombe” of Browning. 

We now approach Browning’s specific work, that which will 
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determine his fame and place in the future. And in this reference 
we have first to consider the remaining contents of the volume 
before us—* Luria,” namely, “ A Soul’s Tragedy,” and “ In a Bal- 
cony.” With these we are at once ina higher region ; for all three 
of them are peers to Browning’s greatest works. The abstract 
foundation of “Luria” is the distinction between the universal 
and the individual, with the necessary subordination of the 
latter. This theme, however, is beyond the writer’s own con- 
sciousness, who, siding with the weaker cause, involuntarily 
testifies to his own error by the death he is obliged himself to 
execute on it. In this drama, that is, the lesson intended by 
Browning, is, unless we err, the value of the individual—the 
subordination of all interests, social and political, to the produc- 
tion of a single heroic man. “ Paracelsus” already expressed this 
doctrine in the splendid lines at page 87, “’Tis in the advance 
of individual minds that the slow crowd should ground their 
expectation eventually to follow,” etc.; and here in “ Luria” 
we have it still more broadly put, as in the passage at page 425, 
“A people is but the attempt of many to rise to the completer 
life of one,” ete. The question thus is not of the State, not of 
* policies, not of “ battle’s loss or gain,” but—“ where find heroes for 
our sons to see?” Yet the very person in the play to whom it is 
given to enforce this lesson, has to be appalled, almost even as he 
speaks, by the hero’s death. The actual lesson, then, is perhaps 
the very opposite of the one designed—for the piece is a tragedy, 
and if the heroic individual really rise into a mighty moral 
triumph, it is here only beside the universal; and against the 
universal, he is actually shivered by the very suspicion of an 
intended touch to it. The individual, should the universal have 
at all to come in regard, must seal his very victory by defeat. 
We have here problems, however, on which we cannot linger. 
But, so to speak, more concretely viewed, we may say that 
the single subject of the piece is Luria: it is his character, his 
greatness, his magnanimity, that is alone to be realized. All 
the other persons in the drama are there only to magnify his 
} greater by their less. They are so many arrows that from his 
: coat of proof fall; so many stones from catapults to move him 
that can move him not ; so many tempters and tormentors, that, 
; foiled, crowd round him at the last, to kneel, but, even in the 
moment, suddenly rise up in horror, over his corpse in their 
midst—his corpse, which they are there to glorify and drape. 
Luria is the Moor of Florence even as Othello is the Moor of 
Venice, and grandeur is the supporting soul of both. But for 
Othello, then, there had been no Luria? That is probably so, 
and Shakespeare and Shakespeare’s Othello have their own Val- 
halla. Still the creation of Browning has a substantiality of its 
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own, and Luria is a mighty figure. For him there is no Des- 
demona ; his is an abstract mistress—that mistress is Florence. 
He is “nearer Florence than her sons”—Florence is his “ visible 
Head.” This Luria, this great passionate soul of the “expan- 
sive and explosive” Eastern race, has seen, and been seized with 
admiration of what he saw, the peculiar power of those “ absorb- 
ing, concentrating” Northern men, who can give “ Thought’s 
character, and permanence (for Northern thought is slow and 
durable) to the too transitory feeling of the East, which, quick 
and transient, comes, and lo, is gone!” The heart and centre 
of this Northern thought, the home and birthplace of these 
calm men who have so taken his imagination, seems to him 
Florence, the beautiful Florence. To Florence, then, it is, as 
to an ideal mistress, that he devotes himself, with a heart brim- 
ful of loyalty and love; and it is so we find him when the 
rising of the curtain presents him to us, the master of war, the 
irresistible leader, whose Florentines are even now so posted 
that the Pisans confronting them are in his hands. But it is 
just then, at the pinnacle of power, that reverse comes. Flor- 
ence, in the person of her statesman Braccio, distrusts her suc- 
cessful general. And so it is that Luria, in such a moment and ~ 
in such a place, is surrounded by agencies that compel him, 
natured as he is, to leave his dead body as the splendid testi- 
mony to the grand loyalty of his crushed, indignant soul. 

The foil to Luria is Braccio. If Luria represents the cause 
of the heroic individual, it is for the universal that Braccio 
stands. To him, “where is the matter of one moth the more 
singed in the candle at a summer’s end?” “Florence is no 
simple John or James,” he says: “ Florence exists because these 
pass away ; she is a contrivance to supply a type of man, which 
men’s deficiencies refuse.” His concern is, not where find Lurias, 
but where find Florences,—for owr sons to see. True to this 
concern, then, and warned by the past, which has ever seen 
success prove too much, “even for the best and bravest of our- 
selves,” who “still have fallen away before ambition,” and in- 
vaded the liberties of the State, Braccio quite approves that 
Florence should henceforth allow only the foreigner to lead 
her troops, “ reach height by height the glory, then descend into 
the shame.” This shame he has prepared for Luria, who has 
reached that glory. From reluctant testimony, he has made out 
the appearance of a case against him, which, however, is only 
“for the doting fools at home” (why in play-books are they 
“always doting fools at home” ?); he for his part wills only the 
catastrophe, deserved or undeserved. Such are the motives of 
the action, and such the position of the drama when the first 
scene opens. 
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A word on the subordinate characters will now go far to com- 
plete the picture as we have space to exhibit it. Husain is 
here, with the familiar influence of a comrade and a country- 
man of Luria, to fan the idea of revenge upon these ungrateful 
foreigners, that is at once to hand. Jacopo, the secretary of 
Braccio, gives some picturesque glimpses of Luria, and supports 
the action of the piece by his instinctive faith in, and involun- 
tary reluctance to proceed against, the greatness of Luria, as 
well as by his contribution to the general penitence in the end. 
Tiburzio is the Pisan general, “avery noble presence—Braccio’s 
visage upon Puccio’s body—calm and fixed and good,” a char- 
acter of the antique type, whose noble sense of nobleness it is 
—“he being the chivalric soul we know”—that is a principal 
motive in the piece, whether in trial or justification of Luria. 
Domizia is the only lady, and she, “ remembering her whole 
house’s fall,” through fall of two previous successful generals 
that belonged to it, is there, as Braccio secretly both knows and 
wills, to make Luria the instrument of her revenge, in inducing 
him, when his disgrace shall come, to lead his army against 
Florence. Domizia is a female name, and we are told also that 
she is “a noble Florentine lady :” such clues are certainly 


required towards specification of her sex; for, so far as her 
speeches are concerned, she might quite as well have been a 
man. Domizia’s part is the weakest in the drama. It is no com- 
pliment to the understanding of Luria that he could be blind— 


if he was blind—to that her function, which could scarcely lie 
hid from anybody else; or indeed at all tolerate her mouthings. 
Puccio is the blunt, bluff, brave, and honest soldier, who, super- 
seded by Luria, cannot but cark and carp. These carpings con- 
stitute the case against Luria. Poor Puccio is ill at ease in his 
réle of tale-bearer, nevertheless, and generally ends his infor- 
mation with qualifications that neutralize or reverse it. His 
part in the general atonement at the end is spirited and charac- 
teristic. The action of the play, then, we may say again, is the 
goading of Luria, on the part of these people, into a noble in- 
dignation and despair, draped by their own grief and futile 
penitence. 

Braccio’s and Luria’s are the only characters of importance, 
then—Luria’s being incommensurably the best. Braccio is 
thoroughly the statesman, the man of intellect, who despises 
the “ fighting-people,” regarding war but as a low necessity, 
and fearing the inferior masters it often imposes on a State. 
“ Brute force shall not rule Florence,” that is his resolve. To 
his educated eye, what a State is, is evident; it is “ Florence 
takes up, turns all one way the soul” of every citizen that is 
born to her; before her universal, then, every opposing indi- 
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vidual must perish. He is not without his own misgivings, for 
the nobleness of Luria—of whom Jacopo tells him, “That man 
believes in Florence, as the saint tied to the wheel believes in 
God”—will break in on him; but still on the broad human 
nature of the Moor he goes, and all unswervingly advances to his 
policy. “Man seeks his own good at the whole world’s cost :” 
never doubt but that it is so with this Moor, this mercenary, 
this Luria—an alien, and “ our inevitable foe !” 

Such as Braccio is, then, the politician, cold, concentrated, 
unbelieving, but brave, unflinching, self-possessed, and as 
absolutely a man of honour as the Moor himself, he acts as an 
excellent foil to Luria—the Numidian lion, terrible in the 
lightnings of his rage, but grand—scarcely scornful, grieved— 
in his magnanimity. How we see him, this Numidian lion, 
when Jacopo would describe the careless greatness of the unsus- 
pecting hero that comes and goes, and speaks and orders, but 
also rests sometimes !— 


“T see him stand and eat, sleep stretched an hour 
On the lynx-skins, yonder ; hold his bared black arms 
Into the sun from the tent-opening ; laugh 
When his horse drops the forage from his teeth, 
And neighs to hear him hum his Moorish songs.” 


Another glimpse of this great soul we get when he draws with 
charcoal on his tent-wall—the while the watch makes its report 
at midnight—a Moorish front, as if completing the unfinished 
Duomo,—and yet again a glimpse, as in midst of the council 
he is “busily repairing the half-effacement of his Duomo 
sketch!” All through the first two acts, the character of Luria 
is particularly striking. He is elastic, vigorous, hopeful ; and 
the general movement has the ring in it of reality and life. The 
writer is himself buoyant in fact, for he is still fresh from his 
start, and the work is buoyant—-Luria is buoyant. This buoy- 
ancy we see in his very first entrance, as, catching his own name 
on the lips of Braccio, he exclaims “ And Luria, Luria, what of 
Luria now?” Then, how like a soldier he cries out, “ These 
Lucchese are not arrived—they never will arrive. And I 
must fight to-day, arrived or not.” Yet the hour of battle comes 
to him too fast—he would delay the final blow, because “ peace 
follows it,” “ the calm studious heads come out again—the pene- 
trating eyes,” with all the humming bustle of the arts and 
industries of life——“ but Luria—where will then be Luria’s 
place?” “Then I may walk and watch you in your streets,” 
he says,— 

‘“‘ Leading the life my rough life helps no more, 
So different, so new, so beautiful— 
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For very lone and silent seems my East 
In its drear vastness : still it spreads and still 
No Braccios, no Tiburzios anywhere !”’ 


Yet, on Domizia’s exclamation, “He should have been one of 
us,” he cries, “ Oh, no! 
Not one of you, and so escape the thrill 
Of coming into you, of changing thus,— 
Feeling a soul grow on me that restricts 
The boundless unrest of the savage heart ! 
The sea heaves up, hangs loaded o’er the land, 
Breaks there and buries its tumultuous strength ; 
Horror, and silence, and a pause awhile : 
Lo, inland glides the gulf-stream miles away, 
In rapture of assent, subdued and still, 
"Neath those strange banks, those unimagined skies !”’ 


Such sad tones are but for a moment, nevertheless—all the 
springy lightness of the warrior is resumed in an instant at the 
trumpet’s sound—“ My Lucchese at last!” The interview of 
Luria and Tiburzio is a noble scene :—“ You ?” Luria exclaims ; 
“’tis—yes . . . Tiburzio! 

You were the last to keep the ford i’ the valley 

From Puccio, when I threw in succours there ! 

Why, I was on the heights—through the defile 

Ten minutes after—saw with my own eyes, 

While I drove down my battle from the heights !” 


Tiburzio has intercepted Braccio’s letter, bidding the Signory 
to end the trial, and pass Luria’s sentence, and would win Luria 
to the Pisans by this revelation of the treachery of the Floren- 
tines. Luria will neither be tempted nor enraged out of his 
allegiance, however ; he will not break seal and read— 


“ And act on what Tread? What act were fit? 
If the firm fixed foundation of my faith 
In Florence, which to me stands for mankind, 
—If that breaks up, and, disimprisoning 
From the abyss . . . Ah, friend, it cannot be!” 


Still he would see these people, test them once; but, left alone, 
his heart melts, and he expresses the resolution to abide by 
Florence in that grand monologue at pages 383-384. He does 
try them, to a certain extent, notwithstanding, and very nobly ; 
but, in the end, on sound of Tiburzio’s trumpet—“ The answer! 
- :—[tearing the paper|—The battle! That solves every 
oubt !” 

We cannot follow this fine drama throughout, and regret the 

loss to our statement by the insufficient quotation. We may 
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remark that the latter acts are by very nature heavy, and the 
writing itself, perhaps somewhat too tedious and long drawn out, 
but many successful passages occur, and the character of Luria 
goes on growing to the end, when, with death in his veins, he 
receives, in the sad grand silent triumph of a great nature, the 
mingled penitence and homage of all—Puccio, Jacopo, Domizia, 
Tiburzio, Braccio himself—who had wronged him by the small 
humanity they put upon him. Braccio’s character grows, too, 
and, whether in conception or execution, is no unworthy work. 
Still Luria—it is Luria that is the life of the drama. It is his 
heart that beats everywhere in it, and his great limbs stretch 
themselves throughout the whole of it, making it, so, indeed a 
whole. How one bows deep over the misjudged hero! How 
one gets to love the man !—exulting in the soldier’s voice, the 
soldier’s step of him! Ah! “ Where’s a heart that’s not with 
Luria in the multitude?” “From rear to van, no heart but 
felt the quiet patient hero!” 


“ Our troops will catch up Luria, close him round, 
Partake his fortunes, live or die with him.” 


Oh, the noble, kindly graciousness, the cordial brother’s bearing 
of this Moor, that is surely nothing less than brother to that 
other elder Moor, the Moor of Venice! That is it; it is a true 
brother to Othello Browning gives us, nor shall the precedence 
of the one abate the other! Since Shakespeare, in good truth, 
there is no more Shakespearian character in English literature 
than Browning’s Luria. 

So far as the portrayal of character is concerned—dependent 
on keenest insight into the inner springs of humanity—“A Soul’s 
Tragedy” we are almost inclined to name Browning’s dramatic 
masterpiece. It is, in a certain way, slight, perhaps ; but then 
its success is perfect. For poetry Luria is, of course, even in- 
finitely superior ; but we know not where a nicer, truer dissec- 
tion of the human heart is to be found than is accomplished 
in the Chiappino of Browning. The author Browning, one 
might almost say, has a secret scorn for his own self: again and 
again—in Paracelsus, Sordello, Chiappino—we have portraits 
under his hand, pictures of the weakness of what we may call 
the representative character. The man of strong emotion and 
strong words, that naturally delivers himself by tongue or pen 
or pencil, is not necessarily a man of strong will or of strong 
deeds.‘ Such men, notwithstanding the fascination of their 
leopard’s skin and leopard’s grace, are not always heroes. Now 
this is the theme of “A Soul’s Tragedy,” which quite succeeds 
in exhibiting to us, and in every characteristic turn, a dastard, 
an arrant coward of the representative order. The sole purpose 
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of the piece, indeed, is the unmasking and disclosure of the 
facile, word-big, slight Chiappino; and the subordinate charac- 
ters, as but accessory to this, call for but little comment special 
to themselves. What one wonders at a little, perhaps, is how 
Ogniben should, without apparent opportunity, have contrived 
to get all his knowledge of the true state of the case. Eulalia, 
too, and even Luitolfo—though in him steadfast common-sense, 
that does the pertinent act and withholds the useless, is well 
put—seem to us, at first, too conscious of being but lay figures, 
of playing but accessory parts. Eulalia, we think, hardly lives 
herself into the realities of her place, or Luitolfo either. 

The figure of Chiappino is delicious, perfect, cut to the nail. 
The little piece opens on him and Eulalia waiting the return of 
Luitolfo (the affianced lover of the latter, and closest friend of 
the former), who is now with the Provost of the town, begging 
recall of his sentence of banishment against Chiappino. Chiap- 
pino, then, is the man who sees further, knows better, feels 
more truly, and speaks more boldly than his fellows. An in- 
dependent republican, he! alone right, alone virtuous, he is, of 
course, also the most misused of mankind, who, of course, too, 
are all slaves and cowards. Eulalia speaking her anxiety in 
consequence of Luitolfo’s protracted stay, Chiappino ceases to 
ruminate his wrongs, and gives them air. He only laughs to 
think that her speaking had robbed him—whom nothing in the 
world was left save a little pride in such destitution—of a bless- 
ing he knew only by its loss—silence, silence to ruminate his 
wrongs! No one loves him—he has no right now even to his 
own flesh and blood. All tell lies—he too has caught the lying 
trick from the liars he has lived with. But he would speak 
truth, God’s truth. He would have his tongue, his features, at 
once show the soul, and God alone approve. “My God, were’t 
not for Thee!” He thanks God, he ever said, “ You sin,” when 
a man did sin, or glared it at him, or pointed him out to God 
therefor. He won’t submit to the new Provost ; he will resent 
for mankind each shrug, and smirk, each beck and bend, each 
. . . “Oall you do and are I hate!” His gratitude just 
equals their service. He loved Eulalia, too; but Luitolfo’s 
slight, free, loose, and incapacious soul could say all,—he, the 
great soul, nothing. Luitolfo must load him with benefits— 
that was the fiercest stroke. Luitolfo never saw them as such, 
but ought so to have seen them ; that would have been straight- 
forward ; then he—but now his tongue was tied. Still it must 
be him Eulalia loves. He cannot believe she loves Luitolfo; 
it must be but a bond of habit. True; Luitolfo paid his fines, 
spoke a good word for him, held him up in evil fortune—it had 
not looked so well to let him drop. He, in the same circum- 
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stances, be as they! He, to his friend, his country, and his 
love, be as Luitolfo and these Faentines! He'll not curse... . 
God bears with them—well may he ; he simply says . . . God 
curse this townful of born slaves, bred slaves, branded into the 
blood and bone, slaves, etc. etc. The piece is short and simple, 
but we cannot follow it throughout. Chiappino’s manly squeeze 
of the wrist till there is a cry of pain we may mention as 
another delicate little stroke. Then his call to his friend, “ Lock 
arms—that’s right.” Again, under suspense while waiting for 
the crowd to come and take him disguised as Luitolfo, so char- 
acteristically he says, “ How the people tarry! I can’t be silent 
. .. I must speak or sing—how natural to sing now!” The 
poor fellow, quaking in expectation, feels that he must speak or 
sing! From that time on, too, the sort of fevered exaltation, 
hectic loftiness, that comes upon him, is true to the life. In 
truth to life everywhere indeed, in perfect seizure of the salient 
points, and of the words that yield them, this little piece is not 
excelled by anything else in Browning. The character lives. 
The machinery acts so perfectly too; all is to time and place 
so prompt! Nay, all is so light and easy, and latently good- 
humoured, that suddenly at last it all appears a mere play on 
the part of his friends to expose and correct Chiappino—a mere 
good-natured mystification to bring the simpleton out—for, 
after all, is he not a simpleton, this Chiappino? The ready 
omniscience of Ogniben, the composure of Eulalia, the out-of- 
place stupidity of Luitolfo—all we took offence at, seems now 
a merit, and has meaning. In some of Luitolfo’s speeches, it 
seems as if the secret could not contain itself—an involuntary 
rhodomontade breaks out, as when he cries: “ Ah, they come! 
Fly you; save yourselves, you two! The dead back-weight of 
the beheading axe! the glowing trip-hook, thumb-screws, and 
the gadge!” And is it not mere chaff, if we may use the word, 
when he says, “ Nay, Chiappino, we are friends still: I dare- 
say there is some proof of your superior nature in this starting 
aside, strange as it seemed at first ; so my horse” etc.? Nay, 
surely Eulalia herself chaffs Chiappino, when she talks of his 
“ready parts and pregnant wit,” and cries, “See how your 
words come from you in a crowd!” When Chiappino, in the 
greatness of his new office, elects not to marry Eulalia after all, 
and asks, “ What do I lose?” Eulalia’s rejoinder, “ Nay, I 
only think what do I lose?” is a gibing indifference that also 
betrays the secret make-believe of the whole business. Why, 
even Chiappino has an air of playing here, thus to give up in 
mock-heroics his love for Eulalia—* a mere sexual instinct” for 
the wider intellectual love of all the mighty dead, and illus- 
trious living! Nay, on the part of the crowd itself, there is a 
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slight tone of exaggeration, as of a conscious play: they call 
Chiappino “our thrice-noble saviour, who rose in solitary majesty 
and—how does one go on saying ?—dealt the godlike blow ;” 
then positively they chaff the disguised Luitolfo openly, as 
about his uncle and the rest of his cautious stock. And so, with 
a hearty laugh, all are bowed out at last, as in a merry little 
play with one’s friends at home. Chiappino himself, slinking 
off “round the north-west gate,” has only stolen into the closet 
to change his dress. Luitolfo and Eulalia both wait to shake 
hands or go home arm-in-arm with him. On the part of 
Ogniben, we may add, there is some excellent fooling, and 
no little wisdom—things political, moral, human, and others 
well worth study. Will it not be thought wickedness on our 
part, for example, if we commend the following little morceau 
philosophique to Mr. Mill:—*“I help men to carry out their 
own principles ; if they please to say two and two make five, 
I assent, so they will but go on and say, four and four make 
ten”? Browning, in this little piece, which is quite mas- 
terly, is certainly at his easiest, his lightest, and, it may be, his 
deepest. 

“In a Balcony” is remarkable, in regard to love, not for what 
were properly named passion, perhaps, but for a peculiarly 
intense purity of feeling. We have here in play three natures 
of unusual sincerity and power; and the almost superhuman 
exaltation of the result is hardly to be wondered at. So it is 
that at the very end, when Norbert says, “We are past harm 
now,” and Constance, clasped to Norbert, replies, “On the 
bosom of God,” we do not take offence as at a phrase exagger- 
ated or blasphemous, but are rather, as it were, still further 
intensified by it. In short, in no poem has the Western idea of 
love, as contrasted with the sensual one of the East, been more 
purely, more intensely expressed. The flame of Tennyson him- 
self is coloured—is yellow to this. This poem, indeed, will 
prove a main pillar of the reputation of Browning: his work- 
manship and handling are here mature. 

We would notice in a single group now such poems as these : 
—“Karshish,” “Cleon,” “A Death in the Desert,” “Bishop 
Blougram,” “Sludge the Medium,” “ Fra Lippo Lippi,” “ Andrea 
del Sarto,” “How it Strikes a Contemporary,’ “Holy Cross 
Day,” “ Caliban,” etc. All these are—in a phrase that has been 
used already—psychological analytico-synthetic reproductions ; 
and it is the skill which realizes such that is characteristic of 
Browning, and differentiates him from his fellows. Of the 
pieces named, all are so excellent, and in the same kind excel- 
lent, that it is difficult to place them in any order or gradation 
of merit. “ Karshish” and “Cleon” resemble each other both 
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in matter and in manner: they are both exquisitely written, as 
almost all these pieces are, and—a praise capable of the same 
extension—lucid throughout. In matter, they both picture the 
contact of moribund Paganism with nascent Christianity. The 
figure of Lazarus is very striking in “ Karshish;” and in 
“Cleon” we havea fine Pagan statement of the one Pagan 
want and misery; in naive blindness, too, to the healing that 
lay for it in the “ Christus, whom one called Paulus, a barbarian 
Jew, and certain slaves, preached.” “A Death in the Desert” 
has many, so to speak, clear crystalline passages ; but it is dif- 
fuse to vacuity, and exegetical to anachronism. “Sludge the 
Medium” sins also, beyond all hope of excuse, by length and 
weariness, and is at the same time unequal—not consistent with 
itself—not true to the vulgarity and scampdom with which it so 
admirably begins, and, if possible, more admirably ends. Even 
“Bishop Blougram,” though with less reason, may be charged 
with some excess of the limits of interest and attention ; for the 
rest, its theme being, on the whole, religious, we may take it up 
again with reference to that whole subject. We may include 
here, in this remark, “Christmas Eve and Easter Day,” in 
which, as is well known, there occur, with reference, let us say, 
to Zion Chapel and St. Peter’s, some of the most felicitous and 
characteristic of Browning’s descriptive achievements. “ Fra 
Lippo Lippi” and “ Andrea del Sarto” are fairly eminent in the 
group, and it is difficult to prefer either to the other, though, on 
the whole, the “Lippi” is perhaps the more characteristic and 
the fuller of points. Browning’s “ Caliban” is, in this kind, an 
absolute feat: it is no small matter to contrive to think under 
the skull of another man, but to think under that of a monster 
like Caliban—this, after Shakespeare, has been reserved for 
Browning. The picture—and very much from the effectiveness 
of the close—is, in its success, even terrible. Setebos has heard 
the prattling of him, Caliban ; Setebos is offended ;—there scuds 
his raven, that hath told him all. A storm has wrapped the 
world at once :—White blaze—a tree’s head snaps—and there, 
there, there, there, there! His thunder follows! “ Lieth flat 
and loveth Setebos! maketh his teeth meet through his upper 
lip” in penitence! There, surely, is analytic, reproductive 
power that is veritably appalling. But, like all here, the poem 
must be read as a whole,—quotation were but injustice. It is 
very tempting, nevertheless, to quote Caliban’s conceived self- 
will in regard to the crabs, as also to add to it xxv. of the 
“Roland.” Both are illustrations quite transcendent of what is 
called free-will, but is only spurious will, self-will. So to treat 
the crabs is to do, plainly, exactly as one likes; but this also, as 
plainly, is not to be free, but bound, in what one does. One is 
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free only when one can allege a reason—and that is a motive— 
for what one does. 

Before passing to the little group of poems which we reserve 

for the last, we must briefly notice a few other pieces of super- 
eminent merit, which still remain to challenge admiration and 
remark. “TheGlove,” for example,is worth a moment’s considera- 
tion, if for nothing but the involuntary reference to the Hand- 
schuh of Schiller. Browning has the advantage of coming 
after Schiller ; still the resultant success is beyond the advan- 
tage: the Englishman is to the German as poetry to prose. 
Apart from the poetry, too, there is what we may call the huma- 
nity of the occasion ; and in this, likewise, the Englishman is 
superior. In Browning’s poem we have a natural reason for the 
assemblage, for example. Then for Schiller’s brawling lion, 
tiger, and leopards—externally and mechanically there to “ pile 
the agony high”—among which no man could have appeared 
and lived, we have in Browning the single lion, infinitely more 
majestic in himself, and grander in his solitude, with his eye so 
fixed on his distant Africa, that a possibility is really given of 
lifting the glove unharmed. With the Englishman, too, there 
is a good reason why the glove was thrown. Then, in the end, 
the fate of De Lorge is a very happy addition on the part of 
srowning. “Saul” is one of Browning’s grand efforts; but it 
is, possibly, too long for its interest ; above all, too long for its 
peculiar measure. The first sight of Saul, in the darkness of 
his tent, is especially striking. In the tenth strophe, the 
image of the mountain, from which its year’s snow has suddenly 
fallen, is positively sublime ; but greatly more sublime David’s 
return at the end. “The Pied Piper of Hamelin,” with its 
felicity in every way, we can only mention. It suggests the 
subject, however, of Browning’s mastery in all the mechanical 
expedients of versification. In rhyme, especially, he is without 
an equal. We have such examples, for instance, as—fabric, 
dab brick; perorate, zero rate; examine it, Lamb in it; 
Vichy, is she ; crony owes, Mark Antonios; leaps ache, keep- 
sake ; scriptures, equipped yours; robe ease, obese; council, 
gown sell; try psaltery, drysaltery ; sunk Ohs, trunkhose; 
forethought, worth aught; instinct, quince-tinct; hell free, 
belfry ; fur-suit, hirsute ; continue, pin you ; cap pen, happen ; 
syntax, tin-tacks; inquisitive, visit, I’ve; ins and outs, thin 
sand doubts; went trickle, ventricle; duke rust, blue crust ; 
equine, weak wine ; garlic, star-like; bals paré, R.A.; AEthiop, 
wreathy hop; havoc, vin de grave, Hock; indebted ease, Iketides ; 
etc. That such rhymes should not stick or stop, or jerk or jolt, 
but flow, is,in that kind, a great mechanical triumph. The 
last examples are alone and swi generis. 
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The “Childe Roland” is one of those themes, on which, in 
general, we hold poetry, or simply human effort, to be only 
wasted. Its creative nucleus is the resolution to evolve from 
nothing, to develop in the air, what shall be the weird and 
wonderful itself. Things that are to be extorted from nothing 
but the goaded vacuity of imagination, have, however, never 
the air of human life, but always that of dreams, and dreams 
are hardly ever of any worth to hold. There is no lesson in 
their mere instability and change, their mere incoherency and 
non-nature. The fancy that would kythe flowers in its own 
void womb, is but competent to gum-flowers, and gum-flowers 
are but sorry substitutes. Something of this we see in such a 
poem as Tennyson’s “ Lady of Shalott,’ which is similarly con- 
ceived. The single line in Shakespeare, “ Childe Roland to the 
dark tower came,” with the inference that he came to fight 
some giant owner of the tower, and free its imprisoned captives 
-—this alone shall serve as basis to a creation of wonders! 
And certainly, in its way, Browning’s “ Childe Roland” is quite 
as successful as may well be wished—perhaps very much more 
so than any piece of the sort. When successful, however, the 
success is due, after all, to introduction of the clement of human 
reality, as in v. and vi., where the dying man hears his friends 
discourse as if the end were already there. These stanzas are 
certainly very admirable. It would be difficult to surpass also 
the power of picturesque description in xiii. and xiv., where we 
have the thin dry blades and the one blind horse. About the 
little river, too, xix., xx.,and xxi. may be named marvellous for 
power. Other excellent passages follow, likewise, but the 
closing scene, with the dying sunset and the hills, is the finest 
of all. Asa tour de force, then, “Childe Roland” is a success ; 
but still we say, let us have the fixed light of waking day for 
the fickle erépuscule of doting dream. Our dislike to experi- 
ments in verse—at this time of the day—is similarly con- 
ditioned. 

“Artemis Prologises” is a poem of even absolute merit. 
Tennyson has been justly celebrated for the classical spirit and 
finish of such poems as “ CEnone” and “Ulysses ;” but, com- 
pared with this poem of Browning, these of Tennyson are simply 
romantic. “Artemis Prologises” is as simple, severe, firm a 
piece of classical purity as ever was inscribed upon an antique 
marble. There is in it only what can be called the perfec- 
tion of exactest speech, and with scarce an image or accessory 
that a Greek would disavow. We object only to the modern 
and romantic phrase, “mooned fronts.” For workmanship, the 
“Tartuffe” of Moliére is, perhaps, the most absolute literary 
perfection in existence. Browning’s poem is not a great work 
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as that is, but its perfection of workmanship is at least not 
inferior. 

In the romantic vein, “Count Gismond” is as happy as 
“ Artemis” is perfect in the classical. It is a piece of genuine 
humanity, and psychology and romance have equally a place in 
it. To find out the power of this poem, we have but to read it 
aloud: then, now the surged chest, now the swoln throat, and 
now the proud tears will bring easy decision, What perfect art ! 
How the first stanza strikes at once the true key-note, and the 
poem must be a success thenceforward! What happy thought, 
to relieve the narrator, arrived at the horror, by the appearance of 
Gismond at the gate with his two boys—a shaft of the golden 
present, to make endurable, nameable, that appalling past! 
Then Gismond’s brief, decided action—every unit of an act in 
it precisely what the heart owns—with the intent watching of 
the unmistrusting woman! The event! “God took that on 
Him—God had set Himself to Satan—I was bid watch Gismond 
for my part!” This poem is all it would be. 

We stand now by the little group in these poems which has 
been reserved, according to previous hint,to be final and supreme. 
This group consists of “The Bishop orders his Tomb at St. 
Praxed’s,” “ My Last Duchess,” “ Soliloquyin a Spanish Cloister,” 
and (Browning’s chef-d’wuvre) “The Flight of the Duchess.” 
It is to be acknowledged at once that, in the choice of these 
four poems to conclude with, something of a subjective bias 
must mingle; for, with such productions as “Caliban,” “Ar- 
temis, “Lippi,” etc., to say nothing of the dramas, still in re- 
collection, it would be scarcely reasonable to pretend for them 
any exclusive superiority. That is really so; and, in a general 
way, we conceive almost all the pieces which have been men- 
tioned since “ Luria” to constitute together but a single pantheon 
of peers. Still the fact is that we cherish for these four quite a 
peculiar favour, and that, in especial, we think ourselves right 
in assigning to “The Flight of the Duchess” a place in the very 
apex of the crown. It is peculiarly here, then, that amplitude 
of discussion may seem to be required. Yet, again, of all 
Browning’s poems, at least the three first of the four are pre- 
cisely those, perhaps, which are the most generally known, and 
the most heartily relished; and amplitude of remark in their 
case might appear superfluous, or be resented as impertinent. 
All things considered, however, it will not be necessary to say 
more than a word or two. On the “Bishop of St. Praxed’s,” 
for example, there is no pretext to dwell—all is so plain in it. 
That dying Bishop with his poor worldly heart and all un- 
doubting faith—the Christian temple ’mid the Pagan ruins: 
these are matters to impress the least initiated. What, indeed, 
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strikes us most, probably, is this simple faith of the Bishop; 
who will lie in pride within his nine pillars of peach-blossom 
marble, upon his slab of basalt, with the blue lump of lapis- 
lazuli poised between his knees, watching old Gandolph!—Gan- 
dolph who (curses !) got the advantage of him in that southern 
corner for his tomb, but who will only gnash his teeth now 
over his paltry onion-stone. When tired of Gandolph, too, 
there is a glimpse for him of the pulpit o’ the Epistle side, and 
he can always follow with his eyes the angels in the dome, 
“and hear the blessed mutter of the mass, and see God made 
and eaten all day long!” This through centuries, upon his 
slab, amid his pillars, with Pans and Nymphs, Moses, the 
Saviour, and St. Praxed, some tripod, thyrsus, or a vase or so, 
upon his frieze—this, and thus, till the last trumpet! “So 
leave me in my church, the church for peace, that I may watch 
at leisure if he leers—old Gandolph, at me, from his onion- 
stone !” 

What is specially remarkable in “My Last Duchess,” per- 
haps, is the peculiarity of art in it, whereby a single stroke has 
power to yield a double portrait. Thus it is not only the 
natural-hearted Duchess, the true rich woman, who had a smile 
for all, we see, but the poor mummy of a Duke as well who 
tells the story. This is great skill on the part of Browning,— 
a happy and very original thought. The direct portrait is not one 
whit more firmly limned than the reflex one. Perhaps, indeed, 
one delights more in the fastidious old coxcomb, out of whose 
veins ceremony and pride have driven the blood, leaving him 
but a clothed and fumigated and embalmed self, with a false 
sense of dignity and a false love of art, than in the sweet glad 
woman, whose ruddy truth he could only freeze into inevitable 
death. 

The “Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister” is probably a more 
perfect specimen of the same peculiarity of art than even “ My 
Last Duchess.” In it, too, we have a double portrait, one 
direct, and one reflex, the latter the stronger. Rather, perhaps, 
we should say here, that both portraits are painted, if with some 
direct strokes, by a variety of reflexes. The concentrated vin- 
dictiveness, the beastly lusts and appetites, the grovelling and 
blasphemous superstition of the one mean, malicious brother, 
a weak, impure, unkindled soul, a potter’s failure, who, 
in Brother Lawrence, instinctively feels and hates his own 
opposite, but with imputation to him of all his own vices, is, 
after all, but as a mirror in which we can see the simple 
laboriousness, the cheerful diligence, the decorous cleanliness 
and propriety, the loyalty and harmlessness, of the other, 
innocent honest brother. It will be difficult to find anything 
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anywhere more successful than this Soliloquy, in what it seeks 
to accomplish. The characters are conceived—and not less 
realized—to the marrow; the scene lives—simpliciter lives to 
the poet, whose telling words make it, in turn, no less live to the 
reader. Thestory is simply this. Brother Lawrence’s “ priestli- 
ness ” has turned the stomach of the soliloquizer’s “ beastliness.” 
Lawrence is a careful, cleanly, patient, painstaking, simple 
man. He has a goblet for his own drinking, marked with an 
L. He has a spoon of his own, and he always himself scrupu- 
lously cleans and lays by his own platter. The poor unwitting 
man is kindly courteous withal, in all simplicity bids Salve tibi 
to his brother, and, sitting down beside him, to his shudder, talks 
to him of the crops, and of the weather, and of the failure this 
year of cork-trees and gall-nuts, then innocently asks him the 
Latin name for parsley—till the devil that is in his brother 
can hold out no longer, and he must fling himself forth, and 
stamp and tear himself for relief. Returning, he sees Lawrence 
at work all unconsciously in his garden, and cannot help stopping 
to watch him, and soliloquize, “ Gr-r-r—there go, my heart’s 
abhorrence! Water your damned flower-pots, do!” This the 
hatred—then the superstition of the wretch, how characteristic 
it is, as he urges it against Brother Lawrence, that he never, as 
he does, lays his knife and fork cross-wise in honour of Christ, 
or illustrates the Trinity, and frustrates the Arian, by drinking 
his watered orange-pulp in three sips, but drains it in one gulp! 
And so the piece goes on from bad to worse, till this poor rascal 
finds the nipping of Lawrence’s fruits and flowers on the sly 
not enough, and is willing to sell his soul to Satan (counting 
on a flaw in the indenture!), could he but see blasted, “that 
rose-acacia we ’re so proud of,” when “Hy-Zy-Hine ... . ’St, 
there’s vespers! Plena gratia, Ave, Virgo! Gr-r-r, you swine!” 
The Hy-Zy-Hine represents the sound of the bell—Hy, as it 
opens its mouth left, Zy, as it pours itself out right, and Hine, 
as it drops its own extinguisher on its own sound in the midst. 
This soliloquy, then, plainly, is a little triumph, and we know 
not, were we asked to show Browning at his nearest, and best, 
and shortest—we know not that we could preferably hold up 
any other specimen. 

Still, of all that Browning has written, it is, to our belief, “The 
Flight of the Duchess” that must receive the palm. This for 
several reasons. Among these reasons we cannot, on the whole, 
assign the subject, the matter; and yet, in general, the decision 
of selection is, and ought to be, so conditioned. Matter must, 
in all interests, be allowed to be the great and deciding con- 
sideration. Neither is this altogether to be denied here. Only, 
in that reference, there are other works of Browning which seem 
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to possess a graver and more important matter. Such, we may 
say, is the case with “Luria” for example. Nevertheless, this 
too is to be said for “The Flight of the Duchess” that what 
matter it holds is nowise inferior to Browning’s matter generally. 
That premised, we say at once that we ground our preference of 
this poem for the first place among the products of Browning 
on the newness and elaboration of its form, with special con- 
sideration of its length. The newness of the vein alluded to is 
seen at once in the opening thirty lines. The peculiar racy 
bluntness and the peculiar descriptive speech contained in these 
lines, were for the first time heard in England when this poem 
was published some thirty years ago. As a boy, the present 
reviewer first read these lines in a paper in the Lxaminer, and 
since then they have never ceased to ring through his head in 
all the charm of their peculiarity and newness. We wish we 
had space once again to quote them here, but they have been so 
often quoted that the reader can scarcely fail to be acquainted 
with them. “You’re my friend;” “I was the man the duke 
spoke to;” “I helped the duchess to cast off his yoke, too;” 
“So, here’s the tale from beginning to end, my friend!” “Ours 
is a great wild country ;” “If you climb to our castle’s top, I 
don’t see where your eye can stop;” “For when you’ve passed 
the corn-field country . . . ;” “And so on, more and ever more, 
Till at last, for a bounding belt, Comes the salt sand hoar 
of the great sea-shore ;” “ And the whole is our duke’s country.” 
These notes will probably sufficiently recall some recollection of 
the whole. They will be seen at once to involve what is new 
and peculiar, and of a rare and original descriptive power and 
raciness. We assert then for this poem the first place in the 
works of Browning, we may say again, because of the excellence, 
not of its material alone, but of its material and execution com- 
bined, and in such width of compass. The tone of the piece is 
indeed externally light; but that must not tempt us to assign 
it to a subordinate class. We have here a tragedy, but—as 
might be its course in real life—transacted almost in the every- 
day language of comedy. We seem in it to be presented with 
a piece of humanity just as it occurs—the interference of the 
gipsy being all that can be called extraordinary, and that, pro- 
bably, being precisely the only agency that would cohere with 
the general design (the duchess has gipsy blood). A piece of 
simple humanity! and the player that represents it an honest 
huntsman, bluff and blunt, and with a genuine ring in him 
instead of the grins and ha-ha, curse-ye accents of dramatis 
persone usually. Indeed, this poem, too, has the same double 
character that we have seen already, and is not more valuable 
for what it directly tells, than for the reflex that falls back from 
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it on the single narrator. He, this single narrator, is no sub- 
ordinate personage: duke, duchess, and duchess-dowager may all 
be what they may, it is this stout hearty woodsman, with the 
man’s blood, and the man’s sense, and the man’s voice of him, 
—there, now with his sixty years, his Jacynth in the mould and 
his children beside her,—there, with his boar-spear for staff, 
and his skinful of Cotnar for scrip—it is this hale, sun-tanned, 
weather-proven, perfect sample of bluff humanity, that is the 
principal personage, the veritable hero. He loved that little 
lady, spite of his Jacynth, loved her as a woman, but with a 
love that placed her in a charmed circle apart from him as his 
lady, only to be served—with his heart’s blood. There are those 
in this world who express priggish—there is no other word— 
wonder that this serving-man should be a hero and the duke a 
fool. The irony of this man’s “No, my Lord,” is to be. heard 
daily, however, in the mouths of other huntsmen, or gardeners, 
or sailors, or what not. Civilisation is not dependent on 
university-training—it is not to be read out of books only—it 
is in the air—and may be richly, fully amassed even in the 
humblest. £ contra, vulgarity may be found rampant in high 
regions, even in the possessors of the breeding-ground of articu- 
lation and expression—the breeding-ground, not less, of self. 
Wordsworth’s pedlar is not alone for heart and brain; there are 
other such pedlars in common life, perhaps on the weaver’s 
bench or the cobbler’s stool. But returning—how it does one 
good to hear this man’s blunt brave accents! The reader can 
hear them for himself even in the little specimen above—can 
hear for himself there the brave, frank, open, hearty carelessness, 
as it were, with which this bold rough woodsman at once, and 
without ceremony—certainly without misgiving—seizes his 
audience. The pitch of blunt colloquial ease, with the sound 
of reality in every tone of it, is caught from the first, and fairly 
preserved to the very last word—that emphatic “Amen,” that, 
as it were, would overbear sorrow with sauciness. (We hear 
the gulp of the sob in it.) It is precisely such a story as such 
a narrator would tell, and the poet is wholly one with his own 
character. Really, what grand heartiness this is, and what a 
smack of manliness in every syllable! A fine, bold, off-hand 
out-spokenness it is, that calls things by their rough right 
names, but never coarsely. The tide of speech never languishes, 
never dawdles ; it is rich, racy, nervous throughout—almost, we 
might say, robust and rollicking. What a free grace, too, what 
a charm of methodic unmethodicness, what a fascinating pic- 
turesqueness there is in those double rhymes and free loose lines! 
There is indeed a very perfection of rhymes here, single, double, 
or repetitive, a very perfection of verse, a very perfection of art. 
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The labour that realized this poem must have been simply 
enormous. How bitterly, during all these thirty years, must not 
little points of it— 


“ On a lathy horse, all legs and length, 
With blood for bone, all speed, no strength ; 
They should have set him on red Berold, 
With the red eye slow consuming in fire, 
And the thin stiff ear like an abbey spire,” 


have every now and then occurred to him, the author? With 
what bitterness must he not observe still—after these thirty years 
—that a poem, which, as the perfection of workmanship, is the 
perfection also of lucidity, and in every word and line and thought 
and image of it, is still discussed as uncouth and barbarous, as 
unintelligible or meaningless! How hard, hard it is that work 
should not be seen! But, considering that thirty years could 
separate the boy that then read (as said) in the Hxaminer from 
the man that now speaks in these pages, perhaps it may occur 
to us to think, how long-suffering we must be with time, and 
with our contemporaries in time ! 

We have no room here to enter on a special analysis of the 
only poem of note not yet mentioned, for which the materials 
are to hand. This poem, as will be understood at once, is 
“ Sordello.” We must content ourselves with protesting against 
its being accepted as a success, and against the fallacious con- 
version of obscurity and unintelligibleness into mystery and 
depth. To our mind, Browning is as badly used when “ Sor- 
dello” is praised, as when the “Flight of the Duchess” is 
blamed. Both in execution and theme, in short, “ Sordello,” as 
it seems to us, is a sad failure—a failure unredeemed, unless 
perhaps by glimpses now and then of the scaly back and breast 
of the supple, stout old warrior Salinguerra, or by the descrip- 
tion of the horrors at the beginning of Book Iv., which, however, 
is questionable both in taste and art. 

Now were the place to discuss those points in philosophy, 
religion, etc., which bear on the concrete character of Browning, 
as well as to determine, in general sum, the rank of his products 
beside those of contemporary or other poets ; but for this like- 
wise space fails. We may permit ourselves to say only, that 
the career of Browning is still far, we trust, from term, and his 
greatest work, perhaps, still to produce. Nay, what if this 
should be the case as well with reference to Tennyson? What, 
if we may expect these two men, now fairly shoulder to shoulder 
in the front, to agonize themselves as it were, even like our 
great English dramatists of old, in mutual emulation for our 
benefit ? Could we but pit them against each other, what 
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supreme result might we not anticipate? Perhaps not only 
Milton, but even Shakespeare—No ! that is impossible ; of poets, 
never will the world see a mightier master of the first class than 
Shakespeare ; never a mightier master of the second class than 
Milton. These two are fixed stars, and will keep their calm 
place for ever and for ever, in the silent blue, unchanged. But 
the same blue has room still—place in it for other, newer stars, 
which shall not infringe upon the glory of the old. Our Car- 
lyle, for example,—he is not Shakespeare, he is not Milton, nor 
Burns, nor Hume. But neither his place nor his praise is the 
less on that account. They are great, and very great ; but their 
greatness shall be no prejudice to the greatness of him great, who 
has swept through the souls of a generation, with a power pos- 
sessed in an equal degree by no other Englishman that ever lived. 
He is not they, they are not he. He—if they are Shakespeare 
and Milton, and Burns and Hume,—he is Carlyle. Hume has 
had vast width of literary dominion—Voltaire yet a vaster— 
but neither Hume nor Voltaire, nor any other, ever strook 
through his contemporaries with such light aud lightening as 
Carlyle. Carlyle, then, as much as any of them,—perhaps 
more than any of them,—is to be styled der Kinzige: he is 
Carlyle the Only. In the same way may Browning and Tenny- 
son hope that for them, too, there shall be vacant places in the 
future to which their own fair rivalry may in independence 
raise them. For Browning, especially, surely even now it is 
that there are splendid possibilities toward. The uncertain 
chisel of fitful hope, he, no longer——bowed and broken in unde- 
served neglect,—plies slackly: he has received the freedom of 
the estate, and can do nought unwelcome. He is a master 
crowned: he has but to speak. May we not expect him now, 
then, warmed into confidence, strung into strength, to smite, 
even with one light stroke, from the rock, such statue as, 
for power and majesty and glow of lineament, had been all- 
impossible in the past? Nor were, indeed, we may say, 
such statue unwelcome now—now that the element, indi- 
cated as having hitherto failed Browning, has been at 
length accorded him. Lusty with wine and oil, the mood 
of Tennyson has been for years assured and irresistible. Sound, 
colour, emotion, image—all have been mighty with him, and 
fused in a breath. With Browning hitherto, be his triumphs 
what they may, this, on the whole, has not been so. We cannot 
deny it: beside that full, flushed, victorious mood of Tenny- 
son, as of one who has fed on nectar and ambrosia, the mood 
of Browning, in comparison, has looked, not seldom hitherto, 
dispirited and rebuked, as of one to whom fasting has been 
more familiar than abundance, blame than praise. We see, then, 
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what is wanted for Browning, at least in larger presence, more 
apparent power. It is the pinion of assurance and security ; 
the single flight in one full swoop, the one and ever-ascending 
gust of genius. And, for this, it may be, in these better days, 
we are warranted to look. Much as we glory, then, in “ Luria” 
and “Chiappino”—in “ Artemis,” “ Caliban,” “ Roland”—in 
“Gismond” and the “ Balcony”—in “ Karshish,” “Cleon,” 
“Lippi,” “Sarto,” “Saul”—in the “Soliloquy ”—in “St. Prax- 
ed’s ”—in the “ Duchess’s Portrait” and the “ Duchess’s Flight,” 
we would fain still have, at the hands of Browning, one great 
and comprehensive work, which, adequate to his genius, we 
might set beside the “ Princess” and the “ Idylls” and the “In 
Memoriam.” Is it for Browning to be represented only by toy- 
gems and brilliants, however exquisite? Shall his be but scat- 
tered chambers and interrupted chapels? Shall he not raise a 
palace over many chambers, a minster over many chapels ? 
Hitherto, indeed, Browning has probably despised colour. He 
mentions “ Naddo’s staring nosegay’s carrion bloom,” and has 
avowedly no rivalry for “ flower-shows.” Not unaware, how- 
ever, of what may wake music or stir emotion, and with even 
a wealth of imagery at will, he has his own other and higher 
gifts of analysis, thought, and vision. Browning, then, even 
should he be inferior from the first to Tennyson in all that splen- 
dour of imagery and richness of sound, and overpowering ten- 
derness of emotion and absorbing gust of inspiration, which 
are Tennyson’s, and so peculiarly and prodigally Tennyson’s, is 
not yet under any necessity to quail. In colour, music, genius- 
gust, “the garland and the singing robes,” Milton, perhaps, is as 
superior to Shakespeare as Tennyson is to Browning ; yet, in the 
end, the higher seat is not Milton’s. As there, then, with Shake- 
speare and Milton, so it may be here with Browning and Tenny- 
son. Yet great as is our love for Browning, we cannot allow 
ourselves to become unfaithful to an earlier and equal love con- 
ceived for Tennyson, and, in a dramatic reference, which is here 
the determining consideration, we would point to the vast pas- 
sionate power in that kind which is present in “Maud,” and 
the “ Princess,” and the “ Idylls of the King.” Nay, even in a 
psychological reference, and psychology is the bow of Browning, 
we would point to the “Stylite,” and the “ Farmer,” and the 
“ Grandmother,” and we would ask, Is it not true that these, in 
their own way, are unexcelled by anything of a like kind in 
3rowning ? But, be that as it may, it is still true that if Browning 
shall ever make good for himself a higher place than Tennyson’s, 
he will be only able to accomplish this by superior excellence in 
an element dramatic. And so it is that we call to Browning— 
who has still in that direction steps to take, if he would occupy 
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the height—for more, and again more, and always more in that 
kind. Does not the drama, indeed, seem but the natural con- 
summation of psychology ? and should not the latter be, at all 
hazards, perfected and matured into the former? Should not 
action come, in effect, as life to psychology, striking character 
into spontaneous evolution, as it were in the fire of trial? 
Already essentially dramatic, so far as the persone are con- 
cerned, Browning, then, has only to add this failing element, 
to achieve, as at least seems likely, a place in the dramatic 
poetry of England that shall be nearest Shakespeare’s. Another 
“Tempest,” another “Midsummer Night’s Dream:” in these 
there is stuff, perhaps, that we can never again expect from 
mortal. But Browning has already, in characters at least, given 
us a younger brother to the great “ Moor of Venice :” are fur- 
ther triumphs in the kind impossible to him? Why should 
we or he despair of another “ Winter’s Tale,” or “ Cymbeline,” 
or “Taming of the Shrew,” or “ Merchant of Venice”? Nay, 
why should we or he despair of another “Lear”? That is it: 
let Browning give us—but whispering in his ear, Spare compo- 
sitors that sweat of brow, and burn “ Sordello”—another “ Cym- 
beline,” another “ Taming of the Shrew,” another “ Lear.” 


Mr. Nettleship, referring a moment to the last work on our 
list, is evidently an accomplished and well-meaning man, who 


deserves thanks. He finds allegory—even in those mushrooms! 
—overmuch in Browning, however; and, so, sermonizes over- 
much himself, perhaps. He is best on “Sordello,” the story of 
which he is at great pains to detect and connect. This will 
save labour; it had saved ours, if known in time. 
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Art. V.—WAS THE MARTYR WISHART PRIVY TO ANY CONSPIRACY 
AGAINST THE LIFE OR LIBERTY OF THE CARDINAL BEATON ? 


AN old accusation against the martyr George Wishart has in 
recent times been revived,! and the countenance which it has 
received from so able and dispassionate a writer as Mr. Hill 
Burton renders it necessary that the grounds on which it is 
based should be again submitted to examination. Wishart 
is accused of having been privy, during the last two years 
of his life, to a conspiracy formed among the leaders of the 
English party in Scotland against the life of Cardinal Bea- 
ton. And though it is not alleged that the Cardinal was aware 
of his complicity in this conspiracy when he consigned him to 
the flames, there can be no doubt that, if the fact could be 
established, it would have the effect of relieving that dignitary 
to a certain extent from the odium which has always attached 
to him as the author of Wishart’s judicial murder, and of throw- 
ing a dark shade over the name and memory of the Scottish 
martyr. 

At the outset, it is necessary to bring to the reader’s recollec- 
tion certain matters pertaining to the history of Scotland in 
the period immediately preceding the death of Wishart, which 
took place in the spring of 1546. About three years and a 
half before that date, that is, in the close of the year 1542, was 
fought the disastrous battle (if it can be called a battle) of Sol- 
way Moss, in which a Scottish army, numbering, it is said, no 
fewer than 10,000 men, having been thrown into a state of 
disorder and insubordination by the ill-advised elevation of 
Oliver Sinclair, one of the King’s favourites, to the supreme 
command, over the heads of its natural leaders, was surprised 
and put to the rout by a small body of English troops, many 
Scottish noblemen and gentlemen, including the Earls of Cas- 
silis and Glencairn, being taken prisoners, or rather surrender- 
ing themselves without resistance into the hands of the English. 
This disastrous affair was followed shortly after (Dec. 14, 1542) 
by the death of James V., and the crown of Scotland thus falling 
to the infant princess Mary, who had been born but a few days 
before, and whose misfortunes thus began with her birth, as 
they ended only with her death, the English king, Henry vit, 
at once formed the natural project of at length, after centuries 
of almost unceasing hostility, uniting the two kingdoms by a 
marriage between the Scottish queen and his son Edward, who 
was her senior only by a few years. In furtherance of this 


1 By Mr. Fraser Tytler, who was ably answered by the late Mr. David 
Brown, Edinburgh, in the Christian Monitor, vol. iii. (1823), p. 475. 
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design he released on parole the Scottish nobles who had fallen 
into his hands, on their coming under solemn engagement to 
co-operate cordially with his agents in bringing about the 
desired union, and leaving with him hostages as pledges of their 
fidelity. Along with these nobles returned the Earl of Angus 
and his brother Sir George Douglas, whom the hostility of James 
had compelled at an earlier period to take refuge in England, 
where they had been hospitably received and entertained by 
Henry. These returned nobles now became the leaders of the 
English party in Scotland, and as the Earl of Arran, the head 
of the house of Hamilton and heir-apparent to the crown, who 
had been appointed Governor (Dec. 22,1542) during the minor- 
ity of Mary, for a time fell in with their views and policy, the 
scheme of Henry seemed likely to be crowned with success. 
Negotiations were entered into, issuing in a formal agreement, 
which received the sanction of the Scottish Parliament (August 
25,1543). But the current of popular feeling in Scotland 
running strong against the English alliance, and the Governor 
having gradually detached himself from the English party, 
chiefly through the influence of his abler brother, the Abbot of 
Paisley, who had returned to Scotland in April 1543, the French 
party, led by the Cardinal and Queen-Mother, gained the 
ascendency, and the projected and almost accomplished alliance 
with England was broken off. This change in the Scottish 
policy was followed by the recall of the English ambassador, 
Sir Ralph Sadler (to whose State papers, which throw a flood 
of light on the history of this period, we shall have frequent 
occasion to refer), the invasion of Scotland in the ensuing spring 
by an English force under the command of the Earl of Hert- 
ford, the burning of Edinburgh (May 8, 1544), and the wasting 
with fire and sword of a great part of the country. 

There is no doubt that Cardinal Beaton was the principal 
obstacle to the success of Henry’s policy, and that Henry himself, 
being well aware of this, was exceedingly anxious to get him out 
of the way, and not very scrupulous as to the means he employed 
for this purpose. In the spring of 1542-3, when Sir Ralph Sadler 
arrived in Scotland, he found the Cardinal in confinement, and 
was instructed to endeavour, by every means in his power, to 
prevent his release, or, what would answer Henry’s purpose still 
better, to have him removed into England.— Sadler State Papers, 
1.104, 106,110. Theable ambassador carried out his instructions 
with his wonted zeal; he even appears to have dropped a hint 
now and then that the Cardinal might be disposed of in a still 
more effectual manner than by imprisonment, whether in Eng- 
land or Scotland. He tells us himself that, on one occasion 
(March 1542-3), after receiving the assurance of the Governor 
“that the Cardinal should never come out of prison except it 
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be to his farther mischief,” he replied, that “it were pity but 
he should receive such rewards as his merits did require” 
(Sadler State Papers, i. 77); and about the same time we find 
him reminding the Earl of Angus and his friends of their 
engagements to Henry, and in particular of their promise to give 
him “ due and faithful advertisement who were sure to their 
party for his purpose, and who were lets to the same, with their 
advice what should be expedient to be done from time to time 
for the advancement of his enterprise, and for removing all the 
impediments and obstacles against it.”—Sadler State Papers, 
i. 102.1 These intrigues bore no immediate fruit» The Cardinal, 
as we have seen, regained his liberty. The treaty of alliance 
was not ratified, and Henry resolved to extort by force and 
terror what he had failed to obtain by less violent means. 

On the 5th of November 1543, Sadler was compelled by the 
violence of the popular feeling against the English alliance to 
leave Edinburgh and take refuge in the fortress of Tantallon, 
near North Berwick, which belonged to the Earl of Angus, the 
leader of the English faction. But before taking this step he 
appears to have entered into relations of a very intimate de- 
scription with a person whose name must hold a prominent 
place in the present investigation, the Laird of Brunston. This 
person has usually been ranked among the ardent friends of 
the Reformation ; but we have no doubt Mr. Tytler has formed a 
much truer estimate of his character, when he describes him as 
“a dark and busy intriguer,” who entered into the service of 
Henry as a spy on the movements of the Governor and the 
Cardinal_— History of Scotland, vol. v. 299,344. His diplomatic 
talents and energetic and unscrupulous character appear at an 
early period to have attracted notice. When we first meet with 
him, in the close of 1539, he is on a mission to Rome, bearing 
letters from the Cardinal to his agent in that city. Being ship- 
wrecked on the English coast, the letters of which he was the 
bearer fell into the hands of Henry, who made use of them in 
vainly attempting to undermine the credit and influence of 
Beaton at the Scottish Court. At this time Brunston was 
already a person of some repute; his name being well known 
to the Scottish king, James v.—Sadler State Papers, i. 25. In 
1543, when we next meet with him, his reputation as a diplo- 
matic agent is established. He maintains friendly relations 
with all parties, and is employed by all parties in turn. On 
the 5th of May, the Governor, Arran, speaks of sending him on a 
mission to the French king ; and on the 20th August he proposes 
to send him on a similar mission to England.-—Sadler, i. 186, 280, 
281; Hamilton Papers, p. 81. Upon another occasion (20th May) 

1 Compare with this a Minute of King Henry’s preserved among the Hamilton 
Papers, of date January 8, 1542-3.—Maitland Club Miscellany, iv. p. 72. 
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we find him the bearer of an important message from the Car- 
dinal to the Governor.—Sadler, i. 206. Yet even at that time he 
appears to have fully resolved to attach himself permanently to 
the English interest. He had already, along with the Sheriff of 
Ayr, had several interviews with Sadler, at which “he greatly 
pretended his service” to Henry.—Sadler, i. 166. Later in the 
same year (20th August) Sadler writes of him to the King, as one 
“well affected to your Majesty.” But it was not till the com- 
mencement of November, when Sadler was under the necessity 
of quitting the capital, that he appears to have fixed on him as 
a proper person to act the part of a secret agent or spy, to keep 
him informed, during his compulsory absence from Court, of 
the movements of parties. During that month, accordingly, 
we find Brunston in constant correspondence with Sadler at 
Tantallon. On the 7th November, only two days after leaving 
Edinburgh, Sadler receives from him a letter, a copy of which 
he sends in cipher to the English Court. Three days later 
another letter arrives, in which he says that he “durst not come 
in person for fear of suspicion.” Two days later, on the 12th, 
these fears are got over, for he does present himself at Tan- 
tallon, and has a long conference with Sadler, from which it 
appears that he is still on terms of confidential intercourse 
both with the Governor and the Cardinal, and avails himself of 
his opportunities to obtain information for the English ambas- 
sador. The 16th brings another letter, in which Brunston, 
after excusing himself for being so long in writing (though he 
had been at Tantallon only four days before), asks him to thank 
the King for the letter he had received from his Majesty, “ the 
contents whereof,” he writes, “I shall not fail to fulfil, so far as 
God will give me grace ;” adding, “if there be any pleasure or 
service your Lordship would I did, let me know, and it shall be 
done to the uttermost of my power.” Finally, ten days later, 
we find Sadler sending in cipher to the King “ certain adver- 
tisements” which he had received from Brunston, “ who showeth 
himself most desirous to do such service as might be acceptable 
to your Majesty, and, except there be no truth in Scottishmen, 
undoubtedly mindeth the same in his heart to the uttermost of 
his power.” —Sadler State Papers,1. 332, 337, 338, 342, 343, 345. 
In the beginning of December, Sadler being recalled to England, 
the correspondence between him and Brunston ceases. And it 
is not till the middle of the April following that we recover 
traces of Brunston’s movements, in a letter addressed to King 
Henry by his lieutenant in the North, the Earl of Hertford. 
As this letter forms the sole ground of the charge against 
Wishart, which it is the object of this paper to investigate, we 
give it in full, along with the King’s reply :— 
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1. Tue Eart or Hertrorp to Kine Henry VIII. 


“ Please it your Highness to understand that this day arrived here 
with me, the Karl of Hertford, a Scottish man called Wysshert, and 
brought me a letter from the Laird of Brunston, which I send your 
Highness herewith. And, according to his request, have taken order 
for the repair of the said Wysshart to your Majesty by post, both for 
the delivery of such letters as he hath to your Majesty from the said 
Brunston, and also for the declaration of his credence, which (as- I 
can perceive by him) consisteth in two points; one is, that the Laird 
of Grange, late Treasurer of Scotland, the Master of Rothes, the Earl 
of Rothes’ eldest son, and John Charteris, would attempt either to 
apprehend or slay? the Cardinal at some time when he shall pass 
through the Fyfe land, as he doth sundry times to St. Andrews; and 
in case they can so apprehend him, will deliver him unto your Majesty : 
which attemptate he saith they would enterprise, if they knew your 
Majesty’s pleasure therein, and what supportacion and maintenance 
your Majesty would minister unto them after the execution of the 
same, in case they should be pursued afterwards by any of their 
enemies, The other is, that in case your Majesty would grant unto 
them a convenient entertainment for to keep 1000 or 1500 men in 
wages for a month or two, they, joining with the power of the Earl 
Marischal, the said Master of Rothes, the Laird of Calder, and others 
of the Lord Grey’s friends, will take upon them, at such time as your 
Majesty’s army shall be in Scotland, to destroy the abbey and town of 
Arbroath, being the Cardinal's, and all the other bishops’ and abbots’ 
houses and countries on that side the water thereabouts, and to appre- 
hend all those which they say be the principal impugnators of the 
amity between England and Scotland ; for the which they should have 
a good opportunity, as they say, when the power of the said bishops 
and abbots shall resort towards Edinburgh to resist your Majesty’s 
army. And for the execution of these things, the said Wisher saith 
that the said Earl Marischal and others afore named will capitulate 
with your Majesty, in writing under their hands and seals, afore they 
shall desire any supply or aid of money at your Majesty’s hands. 
This is the effect of his credence, with other sundry advertisements of 
the great contention and division that is at this present within the 
realm of Scotland, which we doubt not he will deliver unto your 
Majesty at good length.” [Dated, Newcastle, 17th April 1544.]— 
State Papers, King Henry vut., vol. v. pp. 377, 378. 


2. Tux Lorps or tHe Counci To THE Hart or HERTFORD. 


“ After our most hearty commendations unto your good Lordship : 
These shall be to signify unto you that this bearer Wishert, which 
came from Brunston, hath been with the King’s Majesty, and for his 
credence declared even the same matters in substance whereof your 
Lordship hath written hither, and hath received for answer touching 
the feat against the Cardinal,—that, in case the lords and gentlemen 

1 In the copy of this letter contained in the Hamilton Papers, p. 95, the 
words “ or slay” are omitted by a strange inadvertence. Soin G. Chalmers’s 
Life of Mary, vol. ii. p. 405. 
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which he named shall enterprise the same earnestly, and do the best 
they can to the uttermost of their power to bring the same to pass 
indeed, and thereupon not being able to continue longer in Scotland, 
shall be enforced to flee into this realm for refuge, his Highness will be 
contented to accept them, and relieve them as shall appertain. And 
as to their second desire, to have the entertainment of a certain number 
of men at his Highness’s charge, promising therefor to covenant with his 
Majesty, in writing under their seals, to burn and destroy the abbots’, 
bishops’, and other kirkmen’s lands, his Majesty hath answered that 
(for as much as his Highness’s army shall be, by the grace of God, 
entered into Scotland, and ready to return again before his Highness 
can send down to them, and they send again and have answer for a 
conclusion in the matter) his Highness thinks the time too short to 
commune any farther in it after this sort. But if they mind effectually 
to burn and destroy, as they have offered, at his Majesty’s army being 
in Scotland, and for their true and upright dealings with his Majesty 
therein, will lay in to your Lordship, my Lord-Lieutenant, such 
hostages as you shall think convenient; his Highness will take order 
that you, my Lord, shall deliver unto them one thousand pounds ster- 
ling for their furniture in that behalf, which his Majesty’s pleasure is 
you shall cause to be paid unto them in case they shall break with you 
in this matter, and deliver you such hostages as aforesaid—Thus fare 
your good Lordship heartily well. From Greenwich, the 26th of April 
1544.”—Haynes’ State Papers, i. 32, 33. 


Now from these letters, viewed in the light of the nego- 
tiations and intrigues of the previous year, which have been 
already briefly noticed, we learn— 

1. That Sadler had communicated (more or less fully) to Brun- 
ston Henry’s desire to have the Cardinal, who was the principal 
obstacle to the success of his policy, removed out of the way, 
either by seizure and transportation to England, or otherwise. 

2. That Brunston, who had, as we have seen, attached himself 
as a secret agent to the English service, readily entered into the 
project, and was now at length authorized to communicate to 
his Majesty the names of three gentlemen who would under- 
take, on certain conditions, to apprehend and deliver the Car- 
dinal into his hands, or even to “slay” him should seizure be 
found impracticable. 

3. That in order to communicate this intelligence to the Earl of 
Hertford, and afterwards to Henry himself, Brunston despatched 
as a confidential messenger a Scotsman named Wishart, whom 
he intrusted both with letters, and also with an oral message or 
“ credence.” 

It is this “Scottishman named Wishart,’ whom certain 
writers of eminence, especially in recent times, have attempted 
to identify with George Wishart the martyr. And it is our 
design in the present paper to examine the grounds on which 
this identification rests. These grounds are two :—1. The name ; 
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and, 2. The alleged intimacy of George Wishart the martyr 
with Brunston and his associates. 

1. As to the name. “Naturally enough,” says Mr. Hill 
Burton, “it is maintained that Wishart the martyr cannot be 
the same man as the Wishart, a Scotsman, who entered so 
earnestly into the business of killing the Cardinal. There 
were other Wisharts in those days, and as they cannot be iden- 
tified, it were better that the scandal should lie generally 
among them. It is, however, likely that, if there had been 
another Wishart so important as to have close communication 
with Hertford, Sadler, and other statesmen, and to get private 
audience of Henry vit, he could be identified.” This passage 
contains several statements for which there is no sufficient 
warrant. For, in the first place, it is incorrect to describe the 
business in which the Scottishman called Wishart was engaged 
as “the business of killing the Cardinal.” The offer which 

3runston alleges was made to him by Norman Leslie and his 
friends, was to “apprehend or slay.” Beaton, and “in case they 
can so apprehend him” to deliver himto Henry. The “slaying” 
was evidently thought of only as an alternative in the event of 
their failing to take him alive. It is true that in the following 
year (1545) “the killing of the Cardinal” was a subject of cor- 
respondence between Henry and his agents on the one side, and 
the Earl of Cassilis, Sir George Douglas, and the Laird of Brun- 
ston on the other. But there is no trace whatever of “the 
Scottishman called Wishart” having had any share in these 
subsequent negotiations. His name never again appears in the 
correspondence. Then, in the second place, Mr. Burton’s view 
of the “importance” of the “Scottishman called Wishart” is 
surely very exaggerated. He seems to look upon him as a 
person of influence, a leader in the plot, whom we ought to be 
able to identify without much difficulty ; and he does so on the 
ground that he had close communication with Hertford, and 
was even admitted to a private audience of the King. But Mr. 
Burton does not need to be informed that many persons were 
in those days admitted to private communication with Sadler 
and Hertford, and even with Henry, who were by no means 
persons of standing and influence. If a secret agent arrived at 
the camp or at the court, bearing despatches or intrusted with 
an oral communication of importance, he was naturally closeted 
at once with the general or the king; not because he was a 
person of distinction, but because he was a secret agent, whose 
instructions must be communicated directly to the principals 
in the government, and could not safely be confided to sub- 
ordinates.2 And this is evidently the character which the 


1 History of Scotland, vol. iii. p. 466. 
2 For a case in point we may refer to Mr. Burton’s History, vol. iv. p. 266. 
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“ Scottishman called Wishart” bore, and the reason of his being 
admitted to a confidential interview with Hertford, and also 
with Henry. His name recurs four times in the two letters 
given above, and there is nothing in the way in which he is 
mentioned to indicate that he bore any higher rank than that 
of a confidential servant or agent. He is “a Scottishman called 
Wysshert,” “the saide Wysshart,” and again “the saide Wisher,” 
and in the King’s letter “the bearer Wishert, which came from 
Brunstone.”' He is not a commissioner to treat ; he is simply 
the bearer of letters and a “ credence,” which having communi- 
cated to the King he “ receives the King’s answer” and returns. 

Finally, on this point, even though the letters did represent 
the “Scottishman called Wysshert” as a person of some import- 
ance (which we have seen they do not), it would not by any 
means follow that the said “ Scottishman ” was George Wishart 
the martyr. The Wisharts formed a numerous clan in the 
Mearns, several members of which had risen to high eminence 
both in the Church and in the State. James Wishart of Pit- 
arrow was Justice-Clerk during the reign of James V., and John 
Wishart (whom Bishop Keith and Principal Robertson conjecture 
to be the “ Scottishman” of Hertford’s letter) rose to a position 
of still higher eminence under Mary and James vi. Mr. Laing 
also, in his edition of Knox’s History (vol. i. p. 536), mentions 
several George Wisharts, one of whom was a bailie of Dundee 
in 1560, and for several years previously. So that we may 
safely conclude that in the year 1544 there was more than one 
Wishart “important” enough to be employed as the confidential 
agent and messenger of the Laird of Brunston. 

2. But it is alleged, secondly, that the martyr Wishart is 
known to have been intimately associated with Brunston, and 
that this fact, taken in connexion with the name, renders it 
extremely probable that he is the person mentioned in Hert- 
ford’s letter. This is the main ground on which the charge 
against George Wishart rests, and accordingly those who be- 
lieve or suspect him to have been guilty in the matter insist 
upon it very strongly. According to Mr. Tytler, Brunston was 
“Wishart’s great friend and protector;” he affirms that on 
Wishart’s return from England, which he places in July 1543, 
the Laird of Brunston was among his “chief supporters,” and 
that there is reason to believe that the conduct of Brunston 
and the other partisans of England was influenced by Wishart’s 
counsels.— History of Scotland, vol. v. pp. 342, 343. Now, how 
stand the facts, as known? Wishart suffered martyrdom on 
the 1st March 1545-6, having been apprehended at Ormiston on 

1 It was probably not without a purpose that Dr. George Mackenzie in 
copying Hertford’s letter substituted Mr. Wishart for “a Scottishman called 
Wishart.” 
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the 16th of the preceding January. In the beginning of Decem- 
ber 1545, z.e., about six weeks before his apprehension, he had 
arrived in Lothian, “the geutlemen of the west having written 
to him that he should meet them at Edinburgh, for they would 
require disputation of the bishops, and that he should be 
publicly heard.”—Knoz, i. 131 (Laing’s edition). Notwith- 
standing his outlawry, he insisted on preaching publicly in 
Leith. Thereafter, says Knox (i. 134) “the gentlemen of 
Lothian, who then were earnest professors of Christ Jesus, 
thought not expedient that he should remain in Leith, because 
that the Governor and Cardinal were shortly to come to Edin- 
burgh; and therefore they took him with them, and kept him 
sometimes in Brunston, sometimes in Langniddry, and some- 
times in Ormiston, for those three diligently waited upon him.” 
It thus appears that for a few weeks in December 1545 and 
January 1545-6, Wishart, whose life was in constant danger, was 
waited upon and protected by the Laird of Brunston and two 
other gentlemen of Lothian who were earnest reformers; and 
we are farther informed that they were with him when he was 
apprehended at Ormiston. But this is all we know of Wishart’s 
connexion with Brunston. We have no evidence whatever 
that Wishart had any intimacy or even intercourse with Brun- 
ston except during the six weeks which preceded his appre- 
hension ; and even then, it is to be noted, he did not repair to 
Brunston of his own accord; it was Brunston and his friends 
who “took him and kept him,” and “ awaited on him.” And 
yet Mr. Tytler has ventured to speak of Brunston as already in 
1543 “ Wishart’s great friend and protector,” and one of his 
“chief supporters,” and guided by his “ counsels,” though there 
is not a particle of evidence that Wishart had received any 
protection from Brunston, or had had any intercourse, corre- 
spondence, or connexion of any kind with him previous to Decem- 
ber 1545. We find it difficult to repress a feeling of indignation 
at what, if things are to be called by their right names, can be 
described by no other term than a falsification of history ; and 
this, we should hope not with the intention, but certainly with 
the effect, of casting a cloud over the fair fame of a man who 
was loved and venerated by all who knew him as one of the 
purest and noblest of mankind.? 


1 Mr. Tytler is strangely inconsistent in his statements regarding Wishart. 
In his historical remarks on the assassination of Cardinal Beaton, appended 
to the fifth volume of his History, he says (p. 377), “‘ The fact of the existence 
of a conspiracy for the assassination of Beaton, which was fostered in Eng- 
land, and carried on by Brunston and Wishart, was thus fixed beyond 
question.” Yet at p. 344 of the same volume he had written, ‘‘ It is possible 
that the Reformer (i.e. George Wishart) was ignorant of the true character 
of Brunston, a dark and busy intriguer, who for more than two years had 
been organizing a conspiracy for the assassination of the Cardinal.” 
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Notwithstanding the reckless character of Mr. Tytler’s 
assertions, they have been repeated by later historians. Thus 
Dr. Cunningham, in his Church History of Scotland, i. 251, 
writes :—“ It is just possible that the Wishart mentioned in the 
Earl of Hertford’s letter may not have been the martyr, but his 
close intimacy at that time with every one of the conspirators 
leads one to suspect that it was.” By “at that time,” we sup- 
pose Dr. Cunningham means the time when Hertford’s letter 
was written; and if so, we hesitate not to affirm that the state- 
ment is entirely without foundation. For there is no proof what- 
ever that, at the time when that letter was written, Wishart was 
on terms of “close intimacy” with any one of the conspirators. 

A statement to the same effect appears in Mr. Burton’s 
History, and there it assumes a still more extraordinary form, 
for he asserts that, “ to the observer from without, Wishart the 
martyr is part of the group occupied in the affair” (¢.c. of “ killing 
the Cardinal”); “removing him from that group breaks it up 
almost more than the removal of any other—of Leslie, Ormiston, 
or Brunston” (iii. 466). According to Mr. Burton, therefore, 
the martyr was not only accessory to the projected murder, he 
was one of the leaders in the plot; a principal leader, whose 
removal from the group of conspirators would break it up more 
than that of any other. It is well that Mr. Burton qualifies 
his assertion by stating that this is the aspect the “ group” 
assumes to an “observer from without;” for of a truth the 
observer must indeed be very far without to whose eye the 
“sroup” can assume any such aspect. Certainly those within 
the group, the conspirators themselves, do not seem to have 
been aware of the prominent position which the martyr held 
among them. Very many letters of the period are still extant: 
there is the Sadler correspondence of 1543, in which we have 
a full account of the intrigues of Angus, Cassilis, Sir George 
Douglas, and other leaders of the “group,” with the English 
monarch, and yet, strange to say, in that entire correspondence 
the name of Wishart is not once mentioned; there are the State 
Papers of 1545, which contain the letters that passed between 
Henry’s ministers and Cassilis, Sir George Douglas,’ and Brun- 

1 It is not the object of the present paper to apologize for or palliate the 
conduct of the Earl of Cassilis or Sir George Douglas in the “affair,” but 
after reading the State Papers it appears very doubtful whether these 
men had any serious intention to assassinate the Cardinal. Their offer to 
do so seems to have been made solely for the purpose of hoodwinking Henry, 
who had threatened that “he would no longer feed them with money 
as he had done, unless he saw some more fruit thereof than he bad done 
hitherto.” They wished to make up for the lack of activity in his service, 
of which he complained, by large offers and promises. This was ultimately 
the conviction of Sadler and of Henry himself (State Papers, Henry vit., 
vol. v. 339, 471, 499; Haynes, i. 35, 38), whom we accordingly in September 
1545 find on the outlook for other agents to accomplish his designs against 
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ston, regarding the “affair” of killing the Cardinal, and yet in 
not one of these papers does the name of Wishart ever appear ; 
there are accounts of various meetings of leaders of the “ group” 
during the years 1543-1545, and of bonds and engagements 
they entered into, and yet at not one of these meetings was 
Wishart present, and to not one of these bonds or engagements 
was he a party. Notwithstanding, somehow, to the eye of Mr. 
Burton, Wishart forms part of the group, and so prominent a 
figure in it that if he be removed it is broken up and vanishes 
into empty air. Strange that it was in very deed the removal 
of that principal conspirator that gave the “group” a consis- 
tency which it never had before, so that, deprived of his presence 
and counsels, they accomplished easily and at once what under 
his pretended leadership they had for years plotted in vain. 
No doubt Wishart was the killer of the Cardinal; but it was the 
dead, not the living Wishart. 


Such is the frivolous evidence on which George Wishart has 
been convicted by several of our historians of complicity in the 
plots for the murder of Beaton. We have still to present the 
evidence upon the other side, which may be distributed under 
three heads—1. Wishart’s devout and saintly character; 2. The 
manner in which he is known to have been occupied after his 
return to Scotland ; and, 3. The date of his return. 

1. With regard to the first of these points—his personal de- 
voutness and saintliness of character.—we are aware that Dr. 
Cunningham has made certain remarks, which Mr. Burton quotes 
with applause, as to the piety of the sixteenth century being of 
a sterner kind than that of the nineteenth, and “ modelled more 
after the examples of the Old Testament than according to the 
spirit of the New.” And he adds: “The truth is, it was ac- 
counted right to take vengeance on oppressors; it was pecu- 
liarly the Lord’s work. To hew Agag in pieces, to smite the 
prophets of Baal, to scatter the proud in the imagination of 
their heart, was a work to which the faithful were called, and 
which they must not shrink from performing.” Of course then, 
if this be so, we must doubtless expect, in reading the history 
of that unhappy century, ever and again to meet with dark 
conspiracies formed, and assassinations perpetrated, by preachers 
of the Reformed Doctrines. And yet, somehow, instances of this 
description are singularly difficult to meet with ; so that, except 
the Cardinal (State Papers, v. 512). No doubt the Queen-Mother was 
right when she said of Sir G. Douglas that he was “as wily and crafty a man 
as any was in all Scotland” (Sadler, i. 116). Compare in the Hamilton 
Papers, p. 73, 74, an offer by the Laird of Buccleugh “to deliver the infant 
Queen to the English ;” on which Mr. G. Chalmers remarks—“If he made 
the offer here alleged, is must have been a banter, or to sound what Henry 
would be at.” 
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in the case of Wishart, who, according to these gentlemen, had 
the courage to act out his stern creed, the practice of the prophets 
of those times must have fallen far short of their principles. 
But to treat the subject with the seriousness which it deserves, 
such remarks as those just quoted do not touch a character like 
Wishart’s. For his was a character of peculiar sanctity and 
nobleness, inspiring the deepest love and veneration in all who 
came within the range of his influence. The account given of 
him by his Cambridge disciple, Emery Tylney, is so well known 
that we need not quote it in full. Let the last sentence suffice : 
“Tf I should declare his love to me and to all men, his charity 
to the poor, in giving, relieving, caring, helping, providing, yea, 
infinitely studying how to do good unto all and hurt to none, I 
would sooner want words than just cause to commend him.” 
And Knox, who also speaks of him from personal knowledge, 
describes him as “a man of such graces as before him was 
never heard within this realm, yea, and are rare to be found 
yet in any man.” He constantly speaks of him as “the ser- 
vant of God;” he also styles him, “the innocent servant of 
God,” “that innocent,” “the meek lamb ;” and in relating how 
he was treacherously given over to the Cardinal, he hesitates 
not to employ the following language: “And so, small inver- 
sion being made, Pilate obeyed the petition of Caiaphas and 
his fellows, and adjudged Christ to be crucified” (i. 144). 
Archbishop Spottiswoode also testifies of him that he was “a 
man of great knowledge and pleasant utterance, endued also 
with many rare virtues, humble, modest, charitable, and patient 
even to admiration.”' And these testimonies to his character 
are quite in unison with every recorded act of his life, and 
with his whole behaviour during his trial, condemnation, and 
death. On one occasion when he was debarred from preaching 
in the Kirk of Mauchline, and his friends offered to force an 
entrance, he stayed them, saying, “ It is the word of peace that 
God sends by me: the blood of no man shall be shed this day 
for the preaching of it.”—-Knoz, i. 128. When he heard, while 
in Ayr, that the plague had broken out in Dundee, he resolved 
at once to return thither, for he said: “ They are now in trouble, 
and they need comfort; perchance this hand of God will make 
them now to magnify and reverence that word which before, 
for the fear of men, they set at light price.” When an attempt 
was made shortly afterwards to assassinate him, and the excited 

1 Even Bishop Keith wrote of him :—‘‘ He is reckoned to have been the 
worthiest person of all those who supported the new doctrines in this king- 
dom.”—Hist. i. 103. To this statement, Keith’s editor for the Spottiswood: 
Society attaches a long note, the character of which may be judged of by 
the first sentence: ‘ Bishop Keith would not have recorded this eulogium 
on Wishart if he had been aware of certain actions of his life, now ascertained 
on the most undoubted authority.” 
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multitude burst in and would have put the murderer to death, 
he took him in his arms and said, “ Whosoever troubles him 
shall trouble me.” We need not refer to the meekness and 
magnanimity he displayed when on his trial and at the stake: 
in the records of martyrdoms there is nothing more Christlike. 
And yet this is the man who we are asked, upon the flimsiest 
evidence, to believe was employed by the Laird of Brunston as 
his secret agent and message-bearer in plotting the seizure or 
slaughter of Cardinal Beaton, and the destruction of “the 
abbey and town of Arbroath, and all the other bishops’ and 
abbots’ houses and countries” in that district of Scotland. 

2. We have in Knox’s History an account of Wishart’s 
life and occupations from the date of his return to Scotland 
till his death, which account is utterly inconsistent with 
the idea of his having been during that period an accomplice, 
along with Brunston, in a conspiracy against the life of the 
Cardinal. “The beginning of his doctrine,” says Knox, “ was 
in Montrose! Therefrom he departed to Dundee, where he 
taught the Epistle to the Romans, to the great admiration of 
all that heard him.” Compelled to quit Dundee, he repaired 
to Kyle, the central division of Ayrshire, where he “ began to 
offer God’s word, which was of many gladly received.” There 
he preached commonly in the church of Galston, and also in 
Mauchline and Ayr. On receiving intelligence of the outbreak 
of the plague in Dundee, he returned, as has been said, to that 
town, “to the great joy of the faithful” There, on the 
morrow after his arrival, he preached, choosing for his pulpit 
“the head of the East Port of the town,” those stricken with 
the plague, with their attendants, being without the gate, the 
uninfected within. He continued his ministrations among the 
people of Dundee till the plague had almost ceased, “ not spar- 
ing to visit them that lay in the very extremity, and causing 
minister all things necessary to those that might use meat or 
drink.” From Dundee he proceeded, towards the close of 1545, 
to meet “ the gentlemen of the west” at Edinburgh, which led, 
as we have seen, to his apprehension and martyrdom. Now, 
reasoning from this historical sketch of Wishart’s inovements 
and occupations while in Scotland, we may remark---(1.) that in 
order to identify the “Scottishman called Wishart” of Hertford’s 
letter with the martyr, it is necessary to suppose that the latter 
was in Lothian in the spring of 1543-4, in conference with Brun- 
ston, a circumstance which, if true, could scarcely have been 
unknown to Knox, who was that year tutor in the families of 
Brunsion’s friends, the Lairds of Langniddry and Ormiston, and 
if known to him would not have been left unrecorded; but 


1 The chief town of his native district, from which he had been expelled 
six years before for reading the Greek Testament with his pupils. 
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Knox gives us not the slightest hint of Wishart’s presence in 
Lothian previous to the close of 1545. And further, (2.) if the 
“Scottishman called Wishart” be identical with the martyr, 
we must be prepared to believe that one of the most earnest 
and single-minded servants of God who ever lived, interrupted 
those labours of love, to which he was so devoted, that when 
not engaged in them he looked on himself as “differing nothing 
from a dead man, except that he ate and drank” (Knoz, i. 134), 
for the purpose of carrying letters to the English Court—let- 
ters, too, the contents of which were very little in harmony 
with “the word of peace” which God had sent him to preach 
Add to which, (3.) that, as Mr. Laing has remarked, “ being 
denounced or put to the horn, and liable to summary arrest- 
ment and execution, Wishart could not have undertaken the 
task, at such a time, of carrying letters and messages between 
the conspirators.” —Knoz, 1 537. 

3. Another point of considerable importance still remains to 
be investigated, viz., the date of Wishart’s return to Scotland. 
In 1538 he had been compelled to fly from his country on a 
charge of heresy. The following years he spent in England, 
Germany, and Switzerland. In 1543 we find him in Cambridge, 
a member of one of the colleges; and his return to Scotland 
has usually been placed in the following year. Mr. Tytler, 
however, asseris with great confidence that he must have 
returned in July 1543, adding in a note, “ The date of his arrival 
is important, as it marks the commencement of his preaching, 
and has been mistaken by Knox and all our ecclesiastical his- 
torians, All are agreed that Wishart arrived with the Com- 
missioners, and they certainly arrived in the interval between 
the 16th and the 31st of July 1543.” Dr. Cunningham simply 
echoes the affirmation of Tytler, without thinking it necessary 
to add any explanatory note. Mr. Burton is more cautious ; but 
without condescending upon an exact date, he evidently in- 
clines to the same opinion. On looking into the authorities, we 
are disposed to think that the matter is not quite so clear as 
Mr. Tytler and Dr. Cunningham imagine, and that “ Knox and 
all our other ecclesiastical authorities” were probably right after 
all. Certainly Knox, who was in close attendance on Wishart 
in December 1545, ought, one would imagine, to have known 
whether he had returned to Scotland in 1543 or 1544. Having 
informed himself, as we know he did, of the several places in 
which Wishart had preached, and of various incidents connected 


1 What Mr. Burton says of Knox with reference to the assassination of 
Rizzio, may surely be said of Wishart with even greater truth,—that it is 
very unlikely ‘‘that he should have compromised his position as a minister 
of the Word by either executing or plotting an assassination.” —iv. 311. 
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with his preaching, he could scarcely have been ignorant or 
mistaken as to whether the preaching, of which he gives us so 
graphic an account, had extended over one or two years. The 
point, however, is not without difficulty. 

So far as we are aware, the only informants to whom we can ap- 
peal in determining it are Emery Tylney and John Knox. It is 
true that Mr. Tytler and Dr. Cunningham connect certain popular 
tumults, resulting in the destruction of ecclesiastical buildings, 
which are said to have occurred in Dundee towards the close of 
1543, with the presence of Wishart. But the connexion of 
Wishart with these outrages, though confidently affirmed by the 
writers just mentioned as an ascertained fact, is merely an in- 
ference of their own—an inference too from disputed, and we 
believe erroneous, premisses. The authorities which record the 
tumults do not ascribe them to Wishart’s presence and preach- 
ing, do not even mention Wishart’s name in connexion with 
them. And what makes it quite certain that he had no part in 
these disturbances, is the fact that on his trial his accusers made 
no reference to them whatever, which they would not have 
failed to do had he been at all concerned in them. Especially 
when we are informed that one of the charges against him was, 
that he had in his preaching declared it to be “ vain to build to 
the honour of God costly churches, seeing that God remaineth 
not in churches made by men’s hands,” we may be quite sure 
that if his accusers had been able to allege against him actual 
complicity in the destruction of churches or other ecclesiastical 
buildings they would have done so. That they actually made 
no such charge against him is sufficient to prove that no such 
charge could have been established, and consequently that, if 
the tumults in question did take place in the close of 1543, 
Wishart could not have been in Dundee at that time, for had 
he been there his enemies would to a certainty have connected 
them with his presence." 

Turning, therefore, to the statements of Emery Tylney and 
John Knox, let us consider to what conclusion they point in 
this matter. 

1 The entry in the Diurnal of Occurrents is—“In this tyme (Oct. 1543) 
thair was ane greit heresie in Dundie: thair thai distroyit the kirkis and 
wald have destroyit Abirbrothok kirk, war not the Lord Ogilbie.” The in- 
JSerence of Mr. Tytler and Dr. Cunningham is that Wishart was present in 
Dundee at the time, and had “ excited the populace by his invectives.” And 
this they assert, not only without a vestige of authority, but in the face of 
the known fact, that at Ayr and Mauchline he prevented his friends, not 
from destroying the churches, but even from taking forcible possession of 
them for his own use, and in the face also of Wishart’s own declaration on 
his trial that he had ‘‘affirmed ever that churches should not be destroyed, 
but should be sustained and upholden, that the people might be congregated 
in them to hear the Word of God preached.”—Knoz, i. 166. 
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Tylney’s statement is that “about the year of our Lord 1543 
there was in the University of Cambridge one Master George 
Wishart, commonly called Master George of Bennet’s College,” 
that while in Cambridge it was his custom “to give his apparel 
to the poor, some weekly, some monthly, some quarterly, as he 
liked, saving his French cap, which he kept the whole year of 
my being with him,” and that “he went into Scotland with 
divers of the nobility who came for a treaty with Henry viii.” 
This statement is not sufficiently precise to determine conclu- 
sively the date of Wishart’s return; but so far as it goes it 
obviously points to the year 1544, if it can be shown that in 
that year “ divers of the nobility came to England for a treaty 
with Henry.” 

The statement of Knox is much more precise and definite. It 
is as follows :—“In the midst of all the calamities that came 
upon the realm after the defection of the Governor from Christ 
Jesus, came in Scotland that blessed martyr of God, Master 
George Wishart, in company of the Commissioners before men- 
tioned, in the year of God 1544.”—Vol. i. p. 125. 

Now this statement contains no fewer than three notes of 
time, fixing the date of Wishart’s return. For it informs us 
that he returned— 

(1.) “In the midst of the calamities that came upon the realm 
after the defection of the Governor from Christ Jesus,” «e. (as 
Knox himself explains, p. 109), after the Governor, having passed 
secretly from Edinburgh to Stirling, had “ subjected himself to 
the Cardinal, and to his counsel, received absolution, renounced 
the profession of Christ Jesus, his holy Evangel, and violated 
his oath that before he had made, for observation of the contract 
and league with England.” The date of this transaction is 
September 3, 1543. 

(2.) “In company of the Commissioners afore mentioned,” @.c., 
as would seem, the ambassadors mentioned p. 102, who were 
“sent from the Parliament to King Henry in commission,” to 
conclude a peace and arrange the marriage between the infant 
Queen Mary and Prince Edward, Henry’s son. 

(3.) “In the year of God 1544,” ae., the year commencing 
25th March 1544, according to the usage of that period. 

The third of these notes of time speaks for itself. The first 
also points to the same year, and cannot be reconciled with the 
date assigned by Mr. Tytler to Wishart’s return. For in July 
1543, “the defection of the Governor from Christ Jesus” had 
not yet taken place, and consequently the realm could not have 
begun to suffer, still less have been in the “ midst of,” the cala- 
mities which came on it after that defection. Moreover, in 
the part of his History immediately preceding the mention of 
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Wishart’s arrival, Knox gives a detailed account of the invasion 
of the English force in May 1544, which led to the burning of 
Edinburgh, and was otherwise most disastrous to the country ; 
adding, “ This was a part of the punishment which God took 
upon the realm for infidelity of the Governor, and for the viola- 
tion of his solemn oath—but this was not the end;” and then 
he goes on to mention the arrival of French troops in June 
1545, and the “loss and detriment to the commonwealth” 
resulting therefrom (p. 123). And, therefore, when he immedi- 
ately subjoins (p. 125), “In the midst of the calamities which 
came on the realm after the defection of the Governor, came 
into Scotland Master George Wishart,” we naturally conclude 
that he intended to place that event certainly not earlier than 
May 1544, when the first English invasion took place. 

It thus appears that two out of three of the notes of 
time furnished by Knox undoubtedly point to the year 1544 
as the year of Wishart’s arrival in Scotland. But there is a 
difficulty in reconciling this date with the third note of time 
which we obtain from the same source, viz., the return of “the 
Commissioners afore mentioned.” The only Commissioners 
mentioned by Knox in the previous pages of his History, are 
those who were appointed in March 1543 to negotiate a treaty 
of peace between England and Scotland, and a marriage 
alliance between the two royal families. These Commis- 
sioners (at least certain of them) returned to Scotland in July 
of the same year, having completed the negotiation. And if 
Wishart returned along with them, of course July 1543 must 
be the date of his return. And this, accordingly, is the date 
fixed on by Mr. Tytler and Dr. Cunningham. But in fixing on 
this as the true date, these writers ignore altogether the other 
two notes of time given by Knox, both of which clearly point 
to the year 1544; although, when three notes of time are given 
for the same event, which cannot be made quite consistent 
with one another, one would suppose it the more reasonable 
and the safer course to follow the two which agree, rather than 
the one which differs from both the others. 

But is it quite certain that the second note of time points to 
a different year from the first and the third? We are not sure 
that it is. For in looking into the history we find that in 1544, 
as well as in 1543, there returned from England certain 
Commissioners, who also had been appointed to negotiate a 
treaty with Henry. In this case, indeed, the Commissioners 
represented not the Governor and Parliament, but two of the 
chief nobility, the Earls of Lennox and Glencairn;' but as 


1 Ultimately ; but at first four Earls were parties to the negotiation, viz., 
the Earls of Lennox, Angus, Cassilis, and Glencairn.—State Papers, v. p. 361. 
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these nobles were at that time the leaders of the English party 
in Scotland, the transaction was one of considerable importance, 
and it was followed by great results. The commission is given 
in Rymer’s Fadera, vol. xv. p. 19, and the treaty in the same 
volume, pp. 22-26. It was concluded at Carlisle on the 17th 
May 1544, and bears the signatures of William Earl of Glen- 
cairn, Robert Bishop of Caithness (brother to the Earl of Lennox), 
Thomas Bishop (Lennox’s secretary), and Hugh Cunningham 
(Glencairn’s son), the two last acting as Commissioners for the 
Earls of Lennox and Glencairn. These Commissioners are often 
referred to in the State Papers of the spring of 1544 (vol. v. 
pp. 361, 362, 366, 370, 373, 378, 381, 385, 386, 389), and they 
are uniformly styled “Commissioners,” whereas those of 1543 
are as uniformly ’styled “Ambassadors.” Now we think it 
extremely probable that Knox either confounded the return of 
the second Commissioners with that of the first, or (what is 
perhaps more likely) that he regarded the second commission as 
the continuation of the first. Both sets of Commissioners were 
despatched under English influence. Both were assisted by 
the Earl of Glencairn, whose namie is attached to both treaties, 
and in each case stands first among the Scottish negotiators. 
Had the first treaty taken effect, the second would not have 
been thought of. The second commission may therefore not 
without reason have been regarded by Knox as a continuation 
of the first; and when he wrote that Wishart arrived in Scot- 
land in company of the Commissioners afore mentioned, he was 
probably thinking of the Commissioners of 1544, though his 
language, strictly interpreted, applies only to those of 1543.1 
If this explanation be accepted, the various parts of Knox’s 
statement are at once brought into harmony with one another; 
and the date of Wishart’s return to Scotland fixed to May 1544. 
3ut if that be so, of course the “ Scottishman called Wishart,” 
who came from Scotland in the preceding April as the bearer 
of Brunston’s letters and credence, must have been a different 
person altogether. 


But we have done. We think sufficient evidence has been 
adduced to show that Mr. Burton has been much too preci- 
pitate in pronouncing George Wishart to be a “ fallen star,” and 
that, despite what he calls “the ugly revelations of the State 
Papers,” the pure lustre of the martyr’s name is still un- 
dimmed. 

1 The language of Emery Tylney also applies rather to the Commissioners 


of 1544 than to those of 1543: ‘ divers of the nobility who came to England 
for a treaty with Henry.” 
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Art. VI1.—Die Amazone: Novelle. Von FRANZ DINGELSTEDT. 
Zweite Auflage. Stuttgart, 1869. 


THE name of Franz Dingelstedt is not so well known in this 
country as it deserves to be. He is one of the few living 
German writers entitled to rank as men of genius, and his 
genius is of a kind rare in all countries, but particularly in 
Germany, combining as it does the qualities of a true poet and 
a brilliant humorist. His career has been in every respect a 
successful one. Born in 1814, at Halsdorf in Hesse, he became 
a professor in the University of Cassel at the early age of twenty- 
two, and made his first appearance in literature and public life 
as an ardent champion of popular rights and reform. The re- 
sult of his earliest publication, Songs of a Cosmopolitan Watch- 
man (Hamburg, 1840), was his removal to Fulda, soon after 
which he resigned his chair. In the following year he surprised 
his political admirers by accepting the offices of Councillor of 
State to the King of Wiirtemburg, and Royal Librarian at Stutt- 
gart. He has since then had various offices and distinctions con- 
ferred upon him. As Director of the Court theatre, successively 
at Weimar, at Munich, and at Vienna, he acquired that thorough 
knowledge of the theatrical and artistic world, which is dis- 
played so happily in his latest production. His wife, Madame 
Dingelstedt, is also known on the Continent as one of the most 
distinguished singers of Germany. In the interval between 
1840 and the present year he has published a considerable 
variety of works, both in poetry and prose, the most recent of 
which we are now about to introduce to our readers. It belongs 
to a class of novels of which Wilhelm Meister is the most cele- 
brated and important example—the Art novel,—and of which it 
must be said that they are generally, not excepting that great 
masterpiece, less interesting as stories than as vehicles for con- 
veying information or reflections on the various subjects that 
come within the compass of the term Art. Zhe Amazon is 
liable to no such criticism. While throughout imbued with the 
artistic spirit, and to painters and musicians especially interest- 
ing, it is a genuine story of life and passion, of which the 
interest never flags from the first page to the last. The author’s 
knowledge of the everyday world, in addition to his special 
experience in the world of art, has enabled him to give a breadth 
and tone to his pictures of life which greatly increase their 
interest and value. The events of the story occupy only three 
days,—the author in this, as in other respects, exhibiting a 
marked dramatic tendency,—but in that brief period there is 
compressed enough of variety and excitement to satisfy any 
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reasonable taste. And with all this there is nothing sensational 
or spasmodic,—neither murder, nor forgery, adultery, nor suicide. 
We meet absolutely no villains or reprobates, only pleasant and 
cultivated society, with just enough of human frailty and unheroic 
qualities to give reality and the piquancy of contrast. We find 
strong and natural feeling, contending interests and passions, 
delicate and difficult situations, sparkling dialogue, graphic de- 
scription, all irradiated by the light of genuine humour and wit. 

Our purpose in this article is to give our readers, so far as 
possible, the means of judging of the work for themselves, and 
if they do not feel grateful for this introduction, we shall be 
disposed to think, with Falstaff, that there is no virtue extant. 

We are introduced at the outset to a motley procession of 
pilgrims under the escort of an old fellow styled Father 
Winter, a quondam valet-de-place, now a picture-dealer, and 
newspaper art-correspondent, towards the studio of the dis- 
tinguished painter Roland, whose-fame is in all the exhibitions : 
—<“ At the thead marched Frenchmen, not in lively conversa- 
tion, but in the silent earnestness which characterizes Young 
France. In the main body moved Old England, red-haired and 
blue-veiled, with hat upon the back of the head, and eye-glass 
on the nose. The rear was brought up by Germany, united 
Germany, quarrelling in all the dialects mentioned in its 
famous national song, over the works and the merit of the artist 
for whom the present monster visit was intended. A connois- 
seur from Florence on the Elbe, maintained that Roland was 
the first Realist among contemporary painters, whereupon a 
far-travelled female enthusiast from the Butter Market in Bre- 
men replied: ‘Excuse me; he stands at the top of the 
Idealists, as his dying Roland shows.’ Another opinion, from 
Frankfort-on-the Maine, placed him, on the ground of his cele- 
brated ‘Village School,’ among the genre paiuters, and in con- 
clusion, Cologne voted for placing him upon the same level, as 
animal painter, with Rosa Bonheur and Herring; you had only 
to compare his no less celebrated ‘ Veterinary Hospital,’ pub- 
lished in lithograph as a prize for the members of the Lippe- 
Biickeburg Art-Union.” The sagacious Father Winter tells 
them that they are all wrong. Herr Roland is animal painter, 
genre painter, portrait painter, and historical painter, all at the 
same time. His fundamental principle is, that the artist must, 


1 The Amazon has not yet been translated in this country, but there is 
an American translation, by Mr. J. M. Hart (Messrs. Putnam, New York), 
which we have generally adopted in the following pages, wherever it seemed 
to us that nothing better could be substituted. Mr. Hart’s version, though 
not free from defects, is, on the whole, entitled to the praise of being racy 
and spirited. 
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like nature, be capable of everything, though perhaps less good 
in one thing than in another. There are no departments, no 
schools; only good and bad pictures. Herr Roland is further- 
more an odd genius. He accepts no orders, even from royalty, 
unless he has complete freedom in the choice of subject, time of 
delivery, price, and everything. He once flung down-stairs a 
Russian prince who wished to burst open the doors of his studio. 
At another time, he showed all his art-treasures to a travelling 
apprentice, in “appearance a white-washer, or something of the 
sort,” and called him his worthy colleague, adding, with a smile, 
“We are all paid by the foot and yard.” 

The artist’s residence lies far out of town, a strange-looking 
place, more like a farm run to waste than an art palace ; the house 
is a one-storey building with a square vine-covered tower, and 
a low wing, shaded by tall trees, froin which a terrace slopes to 
the river’s edge. In the yard surrounding the house is a mis- 
cellaneous collection of birds and beasts, partly relics of the 
stock of a travelling menagerie which the artist had bought up, 
and out of which he found the materials for two of his most 
famous pictures, “The Veterinary Hospital” and “The Circus 
Maximus.” At last the travellers reach the door of the man- 
sion :—“ A middle-aged man, with expressive head and dark 
beard, dressed in a bright green short coat, on his head a red 
fez with blue tassel, opens the door, and remains dignifiedly 
bowing upon the threshold. Can it be Roland himself?! Cer- 
tainly, it is he, it must be he. The enthusiast from Bremen 
has recognised him at the first glance, although she has never 
seen him. Thus exactly she had pictured him to herself. She 
precipitates herself upon him: ‘ You are Herr Roland. Bremen 
is my native town. Here Father Winter's cooling hand, 
armed with her own parasol, is laid upon her arm. ‘ Madam,’ 
he cries to her, ‘this is not Herr Roland; this is Herr Raff, 
called Raffael, the castellan of Rolandseck.’ Another dignified 
bow. Hereupon Father Winter and Raff, called Raffael, ex- 
change, first a friendly shake of the hands, then silver snuff- 
boxes, and finally a pair of significant glances. The left eye of 
Raff, called Raffael, asks winkingly, ‘What do you bring to- 
day?’ Father Winter’s right eye smirks back, ‘ Respectable 
people and foreigners ; may admit them; fee fair, perhaps even 
handsome.’ After which mute dialogue Raff, called Raffael, 
with an inviting gesture of the hand, and preserving his plastic 
attitude, calls out, ‘If you please.’ And they all follow him, 
Bremen somewhat slowly and abashed. 

“Herr Raff, called Raffael, was known to some of the friends 
of art in the party. No wonder, for he had been immortalized 
as member of three academies before he entered Roland’s house. 
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Whoever had been in Diisseldorf had seen him, as Ritter 
Toggenburg, or as an Uhlandic Sunday shepherd, in two master- 
pieces of that tender school, ‘The Last Sigh,’ and ‘ Shepherd 
with Flock on Sunday.’ In Berlin he had stood, or rather lain, 
as model for an afflicted Job, and in Dresden he had been hung 
several times as Judas Iscariot, in a fox-coloured beard. He 
served art with body and soul—chiefly, however, with the former, 
which, in his devotion, he could metamorphose in the most 
Protean fashion. For Old Testament characters, which he was 
especially happy in representing, he had his beard powdered 
grey or white; for Moses, it was divided into two tips; for 
Jeremiah, it was almost clean shorn. Preparatory to his Judas 
he went about for half a year dyed red in the wool. No face 
was too difficult for him, no position too fatiguing; and as 
regarded the foreshortenings and distortions of the body, so 
justly called for by the severe historical style, Raff accom- 
plished, in such conceptions, downright wonders. He could 
sit down so that he would afterwards be unable to rise again 
without help, and the critics pronounced his forced positions 
possible only on canvas. In this respect, as well as in the capa- 
city of expression of his head, he was assisted by an inborn talent. 
Raff, called Raffael, was a native of Berlin, where his mother 
rose and fell with the ballet: his father he had never known.” 

The one grief of Raffael’s life is that his master, deeply 
as he reverences him, lacks the ornament of a title ; he is not 
even Professor, much less Councillor, only Herr Roland, even as 
his servant is Herr Ratfael—nothing more :—“‘ Humph,’ he 
would murmur to himself, ‘my old master looked very dif- 
ferently, even though he couldn’t paint. Sky-blue with silver 
embroideries, enough to make one’s eyes water; on the breast 
a milky way of stars; ribbons like a rainbow. Our visitors 
came in coach-and-four; the princes called him “ Dear Privy 
Councillor,” the princesses “ Dear little Director,” the lackeys 
“Excellency.” We knew what and where we were. But here 
—God a’ mercy! Such a good-for-nothing swallow-tail as this 
here, such an every-day fig-leaf anybody can wear, I myself 
just as well as the master. Where then is the difference ; what 
becomes of dignity, art ?’” 

Under the guidance of this important personage the visitors 
are shown through the artist’s rooms, getting such instruction on 
the subject of the pictures as the expected fee, “fair, perhaps 
even handsome,” seemed to deserve. At last Herr Raff twitches 
his fez, and informs the company that there are no more pictures 
to show at present. But to go without seeing the master— 
Rome without the Pope—-seemed out of the question. At last 
the Hanseatic lady summons courage :—“She has a letter for 
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the master from Bremen, her native town. Would somebody 
procure her admittance into the tower?” Father Winter and 
Herr Raff both decline the attempt, but at last good-natured 
Herr Stark, the senior pupil, undertakes it, the lady declaring 
that she will not leave the place without standing in his pre- 
sence. At last she is ushered into the tower, and seeing two 
gentlemen, salutes the wrong one, who stiffly points to the 
Simon Pure. What does the enthusiastic daughter of the Weser 
see? “No trace of a youthfully fair Raffaelic head encircled 
with soft ringlets, nor a majestic Albrecht Diirer countenance 
enframed in a manly beard, like Raff's. No Turkish dressing- 
gown, no artist’s blouse and slouch hat. No; a face, a form, a 
dress such as thousands of mortals possess who are not 
immortal.” Then follows the unromantic portraiture of the 
hero, taken from his passport :—“ Age thirty-five ; stature, mid- 
dling; hair, brown,” etc. etc. A closer examination, shows that 
the features are those of no ordinary man, and his voice is at 
once melodious and commanding. He welcomes the visitors, 
reads the note, regrets that his studio has nothing more to 
show, and ends with a polite bow. “The enthusiastic Hanse- 
atic lady had meanwhile collected her wits, and, with a piercing 
glance at the envious curtain, stuttered out the question— 
whether the famous Amazon were not to be seen ?—‘ Amazon ?’ 
asks the artist in return. Hereupon an uncle or cousin from 
3remen produced a copy of the morning paper, in which the 
visitor was called upon to admire in the master’s studio a new 
creation, surpassing all previous ones, the Amazon, the portrait 
of a prominent star in the world of art. Roland smiled, and 
the little serpents round the corners of the mouth began to play 
merrily. He regretted that the confou , the complimentary 
daily press had once more given an item that was'news to the 
person concerned.— Perhaps a very brief look, a peep ?’—‘ Im- 
possible ; the picture is hardly commenced. Moreover, Herr 
Raff must have mentioned to you (here the tone of command 
became more audible) that I am engaged; a lesson.’ Herr 
raff caught the hint. Stepping forward he took off his fez 
with exquisite and easy politeness, and said: ‘If you please ?’ 
“ After several dissatisfied curtseyings on both sides the cara- 
van set itself once more in motion. Father Winter brought up 
the rear; Roland accompanied them to the little staircase ; 
taffael, with whom the visitors shook hands abashed, went as 
far as the door. Here Winter and Raffael come to an under- 
standing once again, in brief but significant symbolic language. 
‘Scarcely fair’ murmurs Raff, inspecting the contents of his 
right hand. Father Winter shrugs his shoulders : ‘The Amazon 
is to blame. A pinch at parting?’ Raff shakes his head, his 
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beard curls in angry waves. He disappears behind the house- 
door, which is closed with gentle energy. Father Winter leads 
his flock in silence over the grass-grown court-yard, the French- 
men repeatedly admiring the peacock, the Englishmen the dog, 
the Germans the poultry. Both sexes and all nationalities 
concur in the opinion that Herr Roland is not very attractive 
or affable. Bremen sighs. The album which she has brought 
with her, with the intent of committing highway robbery upon 
Roland, has to be borne back by her uncle without the master’s 
autograph. 

“The latter had, in the meanwhile, returned to his tower and 
shut the door behind him. A dark, curly head peeped from 
behind the curtain ; a silvery voice inquired: ‘ Are they gone ?’ 
‘For good ;’ replied Roland: the other gentleman adding, petu- 
lantly : ‘At last!’ Whereupon a young girl—no, a sylphid— 
glided into the room, and taking the vexed gentleman by the 
arm, begged coaxingly: ‘Only a short half-hour, cher papa, 
and you are free.’” 

The sylphid is the only daughter of the petulant gentleman, 
Hans Heinrich Krafft, merchant and banker, the richest man in 
the capital, who entered it forty years ago with a knapsack on 
his back and a double louis-d’or sewed into his vest. His country 
is indebted to him for numerous great works and institutions, 
which have not been unprofitable to himself. He is studiously 
simple in his dress and profession, wishing to be known only as 
a plain honest citizen. His soul is in his business, and he has 
never had any time to love, scarcely even to marry, though he 
did happen to make a romantic marriage. His wife died early, 
and all his affections, apart from his business, are now centred 
in his daughter. 

“ Armgard is the image of her mother, the counterpart of her 
father: small and delicate, a Titus head with dark curls, in it 
two sparkling black eyes, an impertinent nez retroussé, and 
childlike dimples in the cheeks and chin. She wears gloves 
No. 6}, and will never in her life outgrow her girl-shoes. Re- 
port says she has been brought up well, but with terrible strict- 
ness, and Armgard takes good care not to contradict it. In 
the household, of which she is the sole manager, everything is 
according to her father’s wish, ‘ plain and simple ;’ his favourite 
motto rules here also. She must not even call her papa Thou, 
but You, after the antiquated fashion of the lowlands, of which 
he is a native. Every morning and evening she kisses his hand. 
. . . Fraulein Armgard all this while changes her dress three 
times a day, and possesses, for her own private use, two riding- 
horses and three different equipages, a coupé, a caléche, and an 
Americaine, in which last she drives the strict Papa Krafft with 
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her own fair hands—all such trifles Herr Krafft does not observe. 
A man who has his head so full, cannot have his eyes everywhere. 
Furthermore, Armgard has unlimited credit, both at the bank 
and in the heart of her father. The great calculator knows that 
in so doing he does not run any danger. LEarly in life his 
daughter enjoyed independence, and reached as it were, mental 
majority. She receives and visits as she pleases. It devolves 
upon her to do the honours of the house, which is one of the 
most hospitable in the city, and is especially frequented by 
foreigners of, distinction. The centre of a brilliant circle from 
her youth, persecuted from her childhood with offers of marriage 
as the richest heiress in the country, Armgard has remained 
on that very account ‘cool to her very heart,’ not to say cold. 
. . . She frequents balls, concerts, theatres. She sings Italian, 
but only a little, because she has no taste for music. She 
reads French and English; German books she considers 
dangerous: their earnestness, their sentimentality, is infec- 
tious. There is only one thing that she has been pursuing 
for some time with passion—drawing and painting. ; 
Passion for the art or for the master? ‘That is the ques- 
tion;’ a question which is dividing public opinion in the 
city into two camps. So much at least is certain, that 
Fraulein Krafft has free entrance into Roland’s inaccessible 
studio, while he, on the other hand, is on the most familiar 
terms with the house of Krafft. He, to whom it is an abomi 
nation to play the part of lounger at routs, or of lion at solemn 
banquets ; he, who, the more he holds aloof from society, is all 
the more persecuted by it,—he is never absent on Sundays from 
those small, charming soirées, at which only a select few are 
assembled, and which are magically illuminated, not by the dazz- 
ling chandeliers of all the drawing-rooms, but by a few shaded 
lamps in Armgard’s boudoir. In the spring Roland and Arm- 
gard take country drives together, in the well-known Ameri- 
caine, to make studies from nature, attended only by an aged 
English lady, Mrs. Henderson, who, in the course of time, has 
been promoted from nurse to governess, from governess to 
companion. What wonder then, that Roland’s pupils regard 
it as already settled that Fraulein Krafft must sooner or later 
become their mistress ?” 

Herr Krafft has to be at the Stock Exchange at one o’clock, 
and won’t sit any longer. “Flattery and caressing were of no 
avail, except in affording the silent observer, Roland, a nice 
little genre picture—two seasons. The father played the part 
of winter; he was dressed in black. The daughter looked the 
very personification of smiling, charming spring. She wore a 
white jacket, embroidered with lilac; a high lilac silk dress 
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with loose ribbons ; yellow-laced and yellow-fringed boots, after 
the becoming fashion to which the Emperor Caligula is indebted 
for his name. Violet-breathing Spring embraced with both 
arms gloomy Winter, in hopes to melt him. But he would 
not melt, despite the close fire of the two black eyes, which 
with a roguish glance called upon Roland for help. ‘Just 
see how cruel papa is to me to-day,’ she complained; where- 
upon Roland replied: ‘When Herr Krafft has once said No, 
there is an end of it. Besides, I myself have not much 
time to spare; I expect the Amazon at twelve o'clock.’ 
The Amazon again! Who can she be? Evidently no insigni- 
ficant person, for at the announcement of her appearance the 
Spring sky became overcast, while upon the face of Winter a 
half-smile began to beam. He rejoined: ‘Have I said No? 
Not that I know of! To prove that I am no tyrant, I will 
sit here till near twelve. If we hurry I can still be at the 
Bourse in time.’ ‘We will go together, papa, interrupted 
Armgard hastily; ‘I will drive you there. I have ordered 
Jack here with the ponies at twelve. You know that Jack 
is punctual, and my ponies are fast.’ ” 

We are not long of discovering the cause of the stern banker’s 
sudden change of mind. Meantime, his daughter proceeds to 
work, in the course of which the artist interrupts her and warns 
her against affecting a style and idealizing. Herr Krafft has 
no great objection to have his wrinkles softened a little, but the 
master is inflexible and protests :—“‘ You know two heads 
which have kept German art busy for many a year: Schiller 
and Goethe. Schiller has been so much characterized and styled, 
that he has come to have a nose as sharp as a knife, such as no 
living man ever wore on his face. Goethe’s locks have been so 
rumpled by academic hairdressers, his forehead, temples, cheeks, 
so badly spoiled, that his fine countenance, full of intelligence 
and life, threatens to stiffen into a myth. Beware of style, 
Friiulein Krafft. Do not flatter your father. He does not need 
it. All flattery, whether spoken, written, printed, painted or 
chiselled, is an act of violence towards the subject and towards 
nature, an attempt to make him better than nature has made 
him.’” 

Roland fortifies his opinion by quoting a similar remark 
made the other day by Count Wallenberg. At the mention of 
his name Armgard colours, and there follows some further 
conversation in reference to the Count, from which we gather 
that he is not uninteresting to the young lady, and that her 
sagacious parent is aware of it. He openly rallies her on the 
subject, and begins to talk quite confidentially before Roland 
about her choice of a husband. At last the sitting is over, and 
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while Herr Krafft is examining the portrait, in which he finds 
the stern lines of his face just a little too deeply reproduced, the 
sound of the Amazon’s approach is heard. “ Roland put away 
Armgard’s easel and went to open the door. She washed her 
hands behind a screen, pressed her flat little hat—adorned with 
a knot of violets and a lilac veil—down upon her forehead, and 
urged their departure. Herr Hans Heinrich Krafft, however, 
who had previously been in such haste, seemed to have for- 
gotten in some inexplicable manner his business hours. He 
buttoned up his black walking-coat, not, however, without un- 
necessary force, rubbed carefully his fine black hat to the proper 
smoothness, and pulled on his dark-coloured gloves, all with 
perfect composure, and with the scrupulosity of a man who is 
far from being indifferent to his outward appearance. Consult- 
ing his chronometer he said to Armgard, ‘Five minutes past 
twelve. Jack and the ponies are not punctual, or they would 
have been announced already. However, we are in no hurry. 
You can drive me there in half an hour, and we cannot dash 
away from here without taking leave of Roland and greeting his 
guests.’ Armgard smiled, but her smile had a little dash of 
bitterness. 

“The noise of approaching footsteps now became audible from 
the adjoining studio. Roland hastened forward and opened the 
door. Hasty steps up the short stairway, a loud farewell from 
without: ‘ Addio, diva!’ and the Amazon stepped—soared— 
no, she sprang with one bound into the room. 

“«Am I again too late?’ asked the new-comer, in an in- 
comparable soprano voice that vibrated through the high tower 
like the full tone of a bell. ‘Always in season,’ was Roland’s 
answer, accompanied by a hearty shake of the hand.—‘ Perhaps, 
for the first time, too early,’ she added softly, on perceiving Krafft 
and Armgard. But this mistrustful ‘aside’ was lost in the 
warm embrace in which the master’s pupil and model, Armgard 
and the Amazon, threatened to devour each other. 

“Your hand upon your heart, fair reader: is it not true 
that when we girls rush at each other so violently on an every- 
day occasion and exchange such ardent kisses, as though we 
had not seen each other for years, or wished to take a hurried 
leave before a little trip to the North Pole—may not, in such 
cases, a hundred be wagered against one, that inwardly we 
should like that very moment to stab each other with the first 
convenient shaw]-pin ? 

“Herr Krafft, for his part, welcomed the Amazon with a 
youthful gallantry of the old style. He said solemnly: ‘ How 
late a sunrise—at twelve o’clock noon!’ Whereupon the lady 
thus addressed, with a ringing laugh, threw aside her bonnet, 
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pointed to her hair, which, be it once for all confessed, was of 
the most undeniable, brilliant red, and exclaimed: ‘Sun, Herr 
Krafft? You mean to say, comet. You may be thankful 
that I have left my tail outside.” Flinging herself into an 
easy chair, she laughingly describes the cortége that accompanied 
her to the studio :—“ As she reclines there, the Amazon, she 
is a beautiful woman, beautiful as a picture. Should the gra- 
cious reader, with an upward turn of the nose, remind us of 
the red hair, we must respectfully inform him that he knows 
not what is beautiful; let him go to school to Titian and 
the Venetians, here and there to Rubens. Fox-red hair or 
brownish red, with the inevitably accompanying freckles, we 
have no wish to palm upon him as beautiful. But of the right 
colour, pure, molten, fluid gold, rather thick and vigorous 
than long, by nature wavy, spun out at the temples and 
on the neck in short ringlets that defy every touch of the 
comb—such hair shines upon a woman’s head like a bright 
crown of beauty—beauty not regular, but all the more fas- 
cinating. Our heroine possesses everything that is suited to 
such hair: a dazzling white complexion, a pair of tempting 
cheeks, neck, shoulders, arms and hands such as every painter 
could wish for in his model, and a form whose outlines are 
far from running into autumnal fulness, yet betray the glowing 
maturity of summer. The eyes of the Amazon are of a pecu- 
liar shade and quality; whether black, grey, green, or blue, 
no one can say with confidence, because they reflect all these 
colours, according as the light falls upon them from without or 
the spirit within is moved. Old General Schall, with an excel- 
lent comparison, calls them Nixie-eyes, they are so elemental, 
so moveable, so full of expression. Her mouth appears, at the 
first glance, too large ; but when we have seen the pearls which 
it contains, and heard the pearls which it pours forth, we hang 
entranced upon the pouting, dark-red lips, so long as they are 
open, and even when they are closed.” 

The name of this fair dame is Seraphine Lomond, her age 
twenty-eight, and she is one of the most popular prima donnas 
of the day. She now enters into conversation with the banker, 
who seems entirely to have forgotten his engagement on ’Change. 
She wants to draw more money: he warns her against reckless 
expenditure, has long wished to read her an earnest lecture 
upon that, and—a short significant pause—upon much besides. 
Finally, he appoints an hour for a private interview with her, 
and winds up by kissing her hand with great fervour ; upon 
which he and Armgard take themselves away. 

“The Amazon, who had risen at their departure, now paced 
up and down the studio with long tragedy steps. Suddenly she 
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stopped in front of Roland, who had seized his maul-stick, 
and was ready to go to work. ‘What is the matter with the 
bank princess to-day ?’ she demanded hastily. He shrugged 
his shoulders. ‘I heartily dislike this little personage, who plays 
the fine lady, with her artificial composure and affectation, with 
her mysteries, and long lessons in your studio, I don’t know 
why you don’t take her instead of me for the model of your 
Amazon. She, with her maul-stick, her riding-habit, and her 
coach-whip, is ten times more an Amazon thanI am. And 
what fragrance she leaves behind her! A perfume-shop is 
nothing to it. Violet pomade, violet essence, violet powder ; 
violets without end. I like violets in the open air, in the 
meadows, in the woods. But here the odour deadens all 
healthy nerves. I must have fresh air. This is stifling.’ 

“ She impetuously opened a small sash in the great window of 
the studio and leaned out. Roland stepped up to her and spoke 
in his quietest tone, laying his hand on her shoulder: ‘ When 
you have cooled down we will proceed to work.’—‘ Work,’ she 
muttered, ‘nothing but work. I escape from a three-hour 
piano rehearsal into a two-hour sitting. This evening a phil- 
harmonic concert awaits me, to-morrow morning a conference 
with my agent, then a conference with papa Krafft, then a con- 
ference with the superintendent. Day after to-morrow evening, 
grand opera. And always and in everything I am left to my- 
self, without protection or support from without. Oh, how 
sick and weary I am of this wretched life, which blind, stupid 
people even envy. If they only knew how gladly I would 
exchange with any negro slave!’ 

“Roland suffered this outburst of the artist-soul,—which 
met with a gentle response in the chords of his own, only, 
however, in harmonious solution’ of the harsh dissonances,—to 
expend itself. After somewhat of a pause, he said, apparently 
to himself rather than to the singer: ‘Spring is at last in 
earnest. Its quiet, peaceable, artistic activity does one good to 
look at. Ina night, with the same palette that it has used for 
thousands and thousands of years, it colours my old chestnut 
trees green. The brown buds, when they burst open, are as 
though freshly varnished ; the young undeveloped leaves, full 
of wrinkles, are like the faces of new-born children.—‘ Have 
little children wrinkles ?”? demanded the prima donna with open 
eyes.—‘ Delicate little wrinkles around the eyes, the mouth, 
the nose, like old persons. —‘ How ugly the crying little bam- 
bini must look with them !’—‘ There is nothing ugly in nature, 
just as there is no sudden transition. Her movement is ever 
in a circle, swallowing up the end in the beginning. Winter 
and spring run imperceptibly into one another, like two different 
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aud yet kindred keys. Every creature feels the difference. 
Look, even Jacob knows, without any almanac, that spring is 
at hand. He sits up there, the frosty old fellow, in the top- 
most bough of the ash tree, and suns his sly old head. Ho, 
Jacob, Jacob!’ A large raven slowly fluttered down to the 
window, perched upon Roland’s shoulder, then, turning his 
head, looked alternately at him and at the singer, and pecked 
at the gold medallion which the latter wore on her neck. The 
black gallows-bird was the last remaining article in the inven- 
tory of the old veterinary hospital. His favourite place was on 
the top of the master’s easel, where he would sit for hours, 
burying his head in the ruffled feathers of his back. In their 
long intercourse, Roland had succeeded in teaching the old bird 
a trick which was greatly admired by all the pupils; whenever 
he cried: ‘Jacob, I am too warm,’ Jacob would perch upon his 
head and fan it with his great, black wings. 

“Roland, wishing to pacify and divert his model as he would 
a child, stroked the tame bird and made him go through his 
difficult performance, first on his own head, then on the singer’s. 
The sharp claws becoming entangled in her blue net, she was 
forced to take it off, in doing which her hair, which she had 
only arranged with a few pins, came loose, and fell down 
over her shoulders in a golden shower, scattering electrical 
sparks. ‘Seraph, how beautiful you are!’ exclaimed Roland. 
‘Marie could not have arranged your hair more beautifully or 
more happily for our picture.—‘ You find beauty everywhere,’ 
she smiled.‘ Just as you find harmony everywhere; even in 
your own pure high-minded soul, when you do not, with per- 
verse cruelty, strike the golden chords too rudely. —‘ Forgive me, 
brother, for having been wild and reckless once more. It was 
not intended for you.’—‘ But it pains me for your sake.’—‘ Don’t 
quarrel now, Roland. I will be good and sit for you—-still, 
quite still’—‘ That is right; come, Jacob; to work.—The 
raven flew up to the top of the easel, while Roland arranged 
a steel blue helmet in the loose, waving hair. ‘I shall not,’ 
he said, ‘plague you with your robe to-day. Face, hair, and 
helmet will give us both enough to do. If you are going to 
leave in a fortnight, the head must be well advanced by that 
time.’ She sighed: ‘Ah, I wish I were already away.’-—‘ Not 
I, Seraph ; nor you either, in sincerity. It will be hard for you 
to go, as it will be for us to let you go.—‘ Us?’—‘ All of us. 
On that account you must at least leave your picture behind, 
finished, for me, for all; sit as you know how: let your head 
fall a little, rather more to the right; that is excellent. If you 
can hold out, only one hour, not two, you shall share with 
Jacob a plate of cakes and a cup of café noir.’—* Instead of the 
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cakes a cigarette, and I agree!’ replied the model.— Domestic 

tegulations, § 5: “Thou shalt not smoke, except in the billiard 
room.” ’—‘ That is a law which we impose upon strangers, only 
to break it ourselves. We will drink coffee together there in 
the corner, under the oleanders, smoke our pipe of peace, and 
you shall tell me your fairy-tale, the long-promised one.— 
‘What one is that ?’—‘ Your history ; past, present, and future. 
Will you?’—‘If you have sat patiently.—‘I shall be like 
stone.’ Profound silence reigned in the tower. Only through 
the window-sash, which remained open, there came the fresh 
rustling of the branches and the twittering of the early singing 
birds by the brook. How easy to paint in such a place, secure 
against every interruption, in a swelling, impetuous spring-tide 
mood, alone with a model who abandons herself to the master, 
not only with dazzling beauty, but with all the practice and 
skill of her own artistic perceptions. His eye sparkled as it 
plunged alternately into the deep lake of those nixie-eyes and 
the golden stream of hair; his hand flew, although at times 
trembling, in among the colours of his palette and along the 
canvas. Occasionally a smile, a glance, a familiar inclination 
of the head, would hurriedly pass between them. The entire 
ecstasy of a morning of creation was compressed into one 
sacred hour.” 

This charming repose does not last long, however. The 
Amazon breaks the silence by inquiring who is to be the 
Theseus, the hero of the piece, the subject of which has been 
taken from a recent opera by the celebrated maestro, Bullermann, 
and represents the moment in which the victorious queen of 
the Amazons gives his life to the treacherous hero, and then 
takes her own. The painter has not yet decided. She asks 
why he does not take himself. He laughingly says that he 
is not a Greek. Theseus must be a man of graceful form and 
attractive air—a lady-killer, in short. Count Wallenberg, for 
instance, in golden armour instead of uniform,—he would quite 
represent the painter’s ideal. “But not mine,” says Seraphine. 
—“Why not ?”—“ Because.” This little passage disturbs the 
mood of inspiration, the lady becomes fidgety, and finally 
jumps from her chair, where she finds some hair-pins sticking 
under the cushion. Roland thinks they may have been left by 
the model who sat there yesterday. “Or by Fraulein Arm- 
gard, whom you have been painting to-day, instead of giving 
her a lesson. I won’t sit any longer on this chair—I will not.” 
“ Silence again prevailed in the tower, but it was an oppressive, 
sultry silence. The singer took a rapid turn through the apart- 
ment and then said, not to Roland, but as involuntarily speak- 
ing to herself, ‘I could never love or marry a painter; jealousy 
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of his models would kill me.’—Roland burst into laughter as 
spontaneous and as loud as though this confession had really 
delighted him. Then taking her by the hand he replied: ‘ And 
your future fiancé or your husband ?—is he also to be jealous 
of all first tenors that clasp you for minutes together to their 
breathless bosoms; of countless melancholy bassos, who, as 
tender fathers, carry you behind the scenes in their arms, or 
who, as enraged uncles, drag you over the stage by this charm- 
ing golden hair in order to administer to you, in front of the 
prompter’s box, their curse in the deepest F or FF ?’—‘ Those 
are the straw men of the theatre. Who thinks of them, when 
singing with them ?’—‘ And these are the straw women of the 
studio. One never thinks of them when painting. —With these 
words Roland pushed the chair to one side and threw the fatal 
hair-pins to the floor.” 

Peace being again restored, and the sitting over, this artistic 
couple have their coffee together, light their cigars, and the 
artist proceeds to fulfil an old promise, by telling the story 
of his own life. Born the son of a shepherd in the German 
Tyrol, he changed his vulgar name of Meyer for that of 
Roland, an English gentleman, his first best friend and patron. 

How he fared in his first love-suit is capitally told. In his 
early career of sign-painting, he took as his model for a female 
Turk, to figure over a tobacconist and grocer’s shop, the black- 
eyed daughter of the house, with whom he fell deeply in love. 
“T soon came to an understanding with Christine, for that was 
the name of the odalisque. She inspired me to make a formal 
offer of marriage to her worthy parents, assuring me that her 
mother had been gained over by her eloquence. So, one 
fine Sunday morning, arrayed in my first black coat, hat in 
hand, my heart beating high, I ascended the short staircase that 
led from the shop into the family apartments. The table was 
already laid; out of the kitchen there came a most seductive 
odour, unmistakably from a Saint Martin’s goose stuffed with 
apples. Christine received me winking, simpering, evidently 
full of confidence, and without the least doubt as to the com- 
plete success of my suit. She pointed covertly to a fourth place 
at the table, as if to say, the goose and I, we are yours, for cer- 
tain ; only go ahead! The mother sat at the window and knitted 
the stocking of my fate. Papa was making up his week’s 
accounts at a secrétaire in one corner of the room, over which a 
perpetual lamp was glimmering ; his frown betokened an omin- 
ous deficit. Despite the seductive sign before the shop, rappee 
and Virginia had been dull, no demand for herrings, oil quiet, 
soap alone lively, the profits on which are very small. He 
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received me with dignified reserve, listened in silence to my 
long, carefully prepared speech, without interrupting me, turn- 
ing all the while upon his writing-stool, and when I had 
ended, solemnly closed his journal and ledger with a snap. 
‘Your suit, Herr painter Meyer, he replied after solemnly 
clearing his throat, ‘can only be gratifying to me, to my wife, 
and my daughter. However, before proceeding farther, please 
tell me what o’clock it is.—Taken aback, I stammered out that 
it was something past twelve. ‘ You think so, but a merchant 
is in all matters exact. Have the kindness to consult your 
watch and give me the exact time.’—‘ My watch ?, I have none.’ 
—‘ Does that mean that you do not possess such an article, so 
necessary to an orderly man, or that you have left it at home 2?’ 
—T have none at all, neither here with me nor at home.’— 
‘Then we regret,’ he said, descending from his elevated seat, ‘ to 
be under the necessity of refusing you our daughter. A man 
without a watch is no husband for her. Young gentleman, find 
a watch first, and then a wife. Not even a watch! Christine, 
serve up dinner. Itis . . .—here he drew complacently his 
Niirnberg egg in its tortoise-shell case out of his breeches 
pocket, and let the seal and golden chain flash a ray of annihila- 
tion in my eyes,—‘ It is twenty minutes past twelve. Now 
you know what time it is. At your service in all other par- 
ticulars.’ He bowed, mamma stood up and dropped a curtsey 
and a stitch, either in terror or compassion. Christine had dis- 
appeared, with a parting glance which said to me, ‘ Not even a 
watch! If I had known that !’” 

His first stroke of good fortune is not less amusingly de- 
scribed :—“I told you with what fiery zeal I set up my easel 
and yearned after employment. I vowed, above all things, to 
be true, never to flatter. Hear how I stood the test. My first 
customer was a baker, Frau Maier by name. She kindly called 
me ‘cousin’ and inaugurated the sittings, which were held in 
her ‘best room, with a breakfast of cakes, of her own manu- 
facture, and morning bitters, likewise of her own manufacture. 
A little sweetening of the task could dono harm. Frau Maier 
was a mature beauty of some fifty summers, and weighed a good 
two and a half wt. She appeared in a low-necked silk dress with 
short sleeves, while around her bare neck was entwined, serpent- 
like, a gold chain supporting a pair of glasses. I modestly 
ventured to inquire whether she might not wish to put ona 
ruffle or a cape. She replied with a decided negative, not 
understanding why she should cover up her neck, which was 
short enough already. With a sigh I placed her weak spot, 
that is to say her strong one, in the most discreet light possible, 
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and went to work. The outlines of the head could be disposed 
of tolerably well. But when I came to the lower parts of the 
face, which terminated in a majestic chin, several storeys deep, 
I grew dizzy, and broke out into a cold perspiration. First with 
my eyes, then with my crayon, I wandered disconsclate over 
those mountains of flesh, not knowing where the chin terminated 
and the bosom commenced. The sitting was brought to an 
abrupt conclusion. The next morning I inspired my courage 
with two, perhaps even three glasses of bitters, and energetically 
set out upon my pilgrimage, resolved to bring order into the 
chaos—above all, to remain faithful to my vow of truthfulness. 
I worked like a butcher-boy, while every now and then my 
colleagues, the bakers, with their shirt-sleeves rolled up, their 
faces white and knowing, would look over my shoulder, laugh- 
ing insecret. Even the master came, shook his head, and went. 
The third day—no breakfast. A bad omen. No visits from 
the bakery either. Only the boy came in once, made a de- 
moniacal face, and ran away, crying: ‘The mistress looks as if 
she had the goitre.’ My two and a half ewt. became profoundly 
perturbed. Frau Maier shed bitter tears. Herr Maier scolded 
me fora booby, and wanted to know if I took his better-half 
for a spoon-goose. My future was at stake, my art-journey 
to Rome and Paris. Should my first customer leave me dis- 
satisfied, no need for me to remain, my occupation was ruined. 
A painful struggle arose in my heart. At last the genius of 
truth, vanquished, lowered his banner, my vow was broken. I 
closed my eyes; one vigorous stroke and the double chin 
disappeared, the mountains died away in gentle, undulat- 
ing contours, nothing remained but a tempting fulness. Of 
course the fourth sitting brought with it a rainbow of peace, 
in the shape of many-coloured liqueurs. After completing 
the picture—a speaking likeness, so everybody found it—the 
‘cousin’ had to take dinner every Sunday at the baker’s. The 
grateful Frau, lighter by fifty pounds, recommended me to her 
entire family connexion, among them a town-councillor, to 
whom I gave a Roman nose instead of a congenital potato 
one, and the daughter of the resident physician, who had a 
squint, but whom I prudently painted in profile. Success was 
mine—what is success, Seraph? Then it was the height of my 
ambition to coin one German provincialist per week into silver, 
to lay aside a few thousand florins in twice fifty-two weeks. 
To her, my baker woman, I am indebted for this fortune. 
Peace to her adipocere.” At the conclusion of his narrative, 
the artist tells Seraphine, that now having reached, perhaps, 
the summit of his fame, he asks himself what is the differ- 
ence between him and his humble brothers and sisters whom 
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he has provided for at home, “ What is happiness? I repeat 
again. Seraph, do you know ?” 

“The singer, who had followed Roland’s narrative in silence, 
arose and laid her hand upon his shoulder. He remained sitting 
in his chair, thoughtful and fixedly gazing, as though the story 
of his life had called up restless, rest-destroying spirits. She 
spoke with a tone of emotion: ‘ Yes, I know what happiness is ; 
know it because I have it not, know it in and from you. Happi- 
ness is peace. Your powerful spirit floats, in immoveable equi- 
poise, high above the wavering and wandering of our artist- 
paths, that aspire and relapse alternately. You have reached 
your goal. Your works, your pupils, have borne your name 
abroad throughout the world. You are happy because you 
make others happy.—‘ Do not deceive yourself,’ he answered 
soberly, almost sadly ; ‘I am weaker than you suppose. What 
I have accomplished as a painter, others estimate and over-esti- 
mate; I alone feel wherein I fall short of perfection, how far, 
how unattainably far the true, the highest aim still lies above 
me. Feel how it is beating and surging here within ’—here he 
pressed her hand to his heart—‘ storms of the wildest kind, the 
autumnal equinox of my life, which descends, day by day, hour 
by hour. —‘ You, Roland, in the fulness of your vigour, at the 
climax of your fame ?’—‘I have reached the fatal boundary- 
line between youth and age, I look back upon laborious 
beginnings, look forward to dreary solitude. I am lacking 
in the conditions of the simplest, most essential human life, 
which no one can violate with impunity, not even the most 
favoured: a home, fixed domestic ties. I have grown up asa 
tree without roots, always pushing upwards, turned toward 
what is without. This absence of what is nearest and most 
natural cannot be compensated for by work, by any achieve- 
ment in art. Of what avail to soar aloft, if you stand alone on 
the summit, allalone? And I shall stand alone, entirely alone, 
if your path once more separates from mine. Have you decided 
to go, have you really ?’ 

“He grasped Seraphine’s two hands and held them in his 
own, looking into her eyes with deep emotion. She slowly 
disengaged herself. A faint shiver passed over her, as she 
replied hesitatingly and with averted countenance : ‘I do not 
know yet. Within a few days I must come to a decision; not, 
however, without calling in your assistance. There will surely 
be a quiet hour in which to exchange my confessions of a 
weak soul for this chronicle of your youthful days.’ 

She then tells him that she has an offer from an American 
Barnum to go on a great international opera trip for five years 
round the world, and that she may fix her own terms. “ Roland 
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hears her impatiently, and paces the room in indignation. 
‘Five years!’ he exclaimed ; ‘ you surely do not think of con- 
senting ; you cannot ?’—‘ Why not? I amas free as the bird in 
the air—an outlaw. And think of what I can make, since I am 
at liberty to insert into the contract the figures which denote 
my value.’—‘ I know you well enough to know that gain will 
not decide you.—‘ Perhaps !—though, if it is a considerable 
gain ! Then you forget that my weakness for café noir 
and Turkish tobacco attracts me, magnetically as it were, 
towards the East.’—‘ Do not jest upon grave life-questions.’— 

Seriously, then; there is no remaining here for me. Every 
year the old migratory spirit comes over me, only it does not 
impel me towards the North, but: towards the South, to our 
common paradise, now lost. Brother-heart, think of our mule- 
back rides among the Campanian hills, our excursions on the 
moonlit gulf!’ 

“She flew to a pianino that stood concealed in the farthest 
corner of the room. An overpowering dithyramb swept over 
all the chords. Gradually the white fingers composed them- 
selves to more measured accords. Above them rose, gently at 
first, in breathings scarcely audible, then gradually swelling, 
at last rolling forth in the fullest, most thrilling power, a voice 
so full of soul and expression, so pure, so heavenly clear, as 
though it sounded from the clouds, from the choir of cherubim 
and seraphim, and not from the lips of an earth-born woman. 
She sang: ‘ Kennst du das Land wo die Citronen bliih’n?’ in a 
simple manner, but with that artistic geniality and perfection 
which can inspire the most familiar theme with the glowing 
life of an improvisation, and which irresistibly sweeps away 
every listener in the whirlwind of the artist’s own mood. The 
query: ‘Kennst du es wohl?’ ascended in staccato, like a 
scarcely suppressed sobbing, from which an outcry of the most 
intense home-sickness, the startling call, ‘ Dahin, dahin!’ tore 
itself loose, only to die away, lispingly, in the agonizing sigh: 
‘Mocht ich mit Dir, O mein Geliebter, zieh’n!’ The incom- 
parable picturesqueness of the words and the glowing hue of 
the tones united in producing an illusion that dimmed every 
sense,—a Fata Morgana of Italy. There it lay, near in vision, 
touch and hearing, the sacred, the ardently longed-for land of 
dreams and wonders. Its golden fruits were fragrant, its west 
wind blew softly through the open window. Outside no longer 
rustled the bare, bleak linden-tops, but the high laurel, the 
still myrtle; and the waterfalls of Tivoli thundered and foamed, 
the colonnades, the marble statues of the Villa Albano peered 
out, mysteriously white, from the dark green... . . Dahin, 
dahin ! 
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“ Roland lay spell-bound at the feet of the dangerous en- 
chantress, listening with suspended breath, both hands pressed 
to his face. She drew him still deeper within her magic circle, 
by adapting Mignon’s last prayer directly to him: 


‘ Dahin, dahin, 
Geht unser Weg. O Bruder, lass uns ziehn !’ 


“She then closed with a brief after-play: a few vanishing 
accords, in which the soul, distended almost to bursting, might 
vibrate itself to rest. She looked around at Roland—What is 
this? He does not move; but tears, bright tears, trickle through 
his fingers. Involuntarily she raises her arms; she will fly to 
him as though on azure seraph’s wings, will embrace, will cheer 
him. . . . But the spell is suddenly broken. A third person 
has, unnoticed, joined their circle. Through the door there comes 
a loud clapping of hands and the repeated acclamation : ‘ Brava, 
bravissima! Dacapo! Fuora!’ 

“The moment, a decisive cne perhaps, was gone. Seraphine’s 
wings drooped. Roland rubbed his forehead, and, with the 
smile of an awakened somnambulist, rose to greet the intruder 
—or was it a preserver ?” 

The gay intruder is the often mentioned Count Augustus 
von Wallenberg, Ambassador-Extraordinary,and Minister-Pleni- 
potentiary, etc. etc., the most popular of ministers, both at 
Court and among his friends, a born aristocrat, but generally 
esteemed a thoroughly “good fellow.” “ Wallenberg’s external 
appearance has already been described by Roland on a previous 
occasion: a nice head, dark hair, crafty eyes, a delicate little 
beard, a slender figure. We merely add that this external 
appearance possesses, in all its details, the genuine diplomatic 
property of betraying nothing, neither age nor character. The 
Count could be set down as fifty, or as twenty-five. He is not 
large, and not small, not handsome, still less is he ugly. His 
eye, for all its good-natured glances, is concealed behind a 
drooping eyelid, as though behind a discreet curtain. Having 
been in foreign service ever since his childhood, and gone 
through all the Courts of Europe, and even one or two missions 
over the seas, his language too has no recognisable peculiarity. 
In his dress he is elegant enough not to be elegant after the 
present fashion, which regards comfort as the supreme law. 
Sum total: an homme distingué—one who is in nothing dis- 
tinguishable.” The lively diplomatist makes himself quite at 
home, notwithstanding his manifest intrusion at an interesting 
moment, and after some pleasant chat the fair singer takes her 
leave. Then ensues a confidential talk between the artist and 
the diplomatist. Roland tells his friend that he begins to 
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weary of his loneliness, to desire a home and a fire-side, 
wife and child, in fact, he believes he is in love. —«* My 
best wishes at all events. But love and marriage are widely 
different matters. A man can love without marrying, and 
marry without loving. Marriage is, at our time of life, 
confoundedly serious, not to say hazardous. We know only 
too well what we give up, and too little what we receive in 
exchange. Marriages of affection or of passion are, in the 
main, only a success in early youth. The sphere of maturity 
is the marriage of reason. —‘ Which I abominate,’ hastily inter- 
posed Roland.— But which,’ replied Wallenberg, ‘is and ever 
will be the most salutary for a genuine artist-soul. After all, 
everything depends upon the other half, the object of your 
choice. —‘ Advise me, Wallenberg.’-—‘ Advise and guess then! 
Fraulein Krafft?’—‘That was the advice of jealousy,’ said 
Roland, smiling—‘Indeed? Fraulein Armgard and myself 
have stood for years upon the strictest footing of armed neutra- 
lity. I suggested her first, because the town persists in regard- 
ing her as “something more than your pupil.’—‘ She is not the 
one.’— Who then ?’—-Roland pointed to the door through which 
Seraphine had disappeared.— No?’—The artist nodded vio- 
lently—‘ Not that one, not the Amazon?’ cried Wallenberg, 
pointing to the easel‘ She and no one else.—‘ Are you beside 
yourself, Roland ??—Whereupon the diplomatist, with real or 
affected panic, threw himself into a chair. Roland looked at 
him, in amazement at the impression his disclosure had made. 
After a significant pause, Wallenberg resumed: ‘ You wish to 
marty Friulein Lomond ?’?—‘ On the spot, if she will have me.’ 
‘Impossible, Roland !—‘ Why?’—‘ A man doesn’t marry a 
prima donna.— Why not?’—‘Singers are frescoes; we ad- 
mire them from a distance, we adore them, we even love them 
to distraction. But marry? Never!’—‘I ask you once more: 
Why not ?’?—‘ Because we don’t select a volcano for our hearth.’ 
—‘ Exaggeration.’-—‘ Because no lasting union can be spun from 
untameable passion, unaccountable freaks, insatiable or blasé 
moods.’—‘ As though your ladies of the best society were never 
troubled with vapeurs and migraines, that sour the life of a 
tormented husband! Far better endure the ocean tempests of 
a deep but sincere artist-soul than the petty spite and spleen 
of a faithless little pond’—‘ Are you willing to go shares with 
the hydra-headed public in your wife, the highest and best of 
a man’s possessions ?’—‘ If she loves me she will abandon the 
stage. —‘ To leave you again at the end of a year and return to 
it. —‘ Then she practises her art as I do mine, free and un- 
restrained. —‘ You, Roland, the husband of a singer, a king- 
consort, a shadow ? Always to play second fiddle, to carry 
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music-books, to wrangle with directors, to manage fault-finding 
critics with the horse-whip, and laudatory ones with bank- 
notes, to shake hands suspiciously behind the scenes, to ride 
on the back seat of the old theatre carriage. . . . You, 
Roland; you, with your pride, your uncontrollable love of 
liberty ?!’” He proceeds in the same strain to recommend the 
banker’s daughter as a far wiser choice, the very difference 
of their character and pursuits giving a promise of happiness 
not to be expected from the fusion of two artist lives in one, 
mutually embarrassing and destroying each other. “But I do 
not love Armgard, she does not love me,” says the passionate 
artist“ And do you love Seraphine? Are you beloved by 
her?”—“I ... do not know. There are hours in which I 
believe both, and days in which I doubt both.”—“See now 
Do not deceive yourself,” and the cunning diplomatist goes on 
to warn his friend against rashly concluding that the charming 
intercourse hitherto existing between him and the beautiful 
singer could continue after they became man and wife. He 
winds up, “It is not well, Roland, it really is not well. So 
far as 1 am acquainted with Seraphine, she loves nobody. 
Whom is a prima donna to love, whom can she love? Her- 
self, in her part, on her stage, in her public. As soon as 
she loves another, any one in particular, she abandons her- 
self and her art. The theatre should, like the Catholic Church, 
exact a vow of celibacy from its priests. Leave heaven its 
stars; the stage heaven as well. ‘We do not desire the stars,’ 
says Goethe. .. .” 

These sage counsels do not quite please Roland, but the result 
of a brief meditation is, that he requests his good friend the 
Count to go as his confidential agent to Seraphine, reconnoitre 
the position, and according as his observation turns out, either 
advance with the best offer he can make for him, or withdraw to 
the status guo. This kind of love-making is not much to our taste, 
but the plan of the story perhaps required some such cause 
of complication. While Roland leaves the studio for a while, 
the Count begins to meditate. He begins to feel somewhat 
envious of his friend, and, as he calls up the image of the fair 
Seraphine, the idea of winning her seems to him something 
more desirable than it had ever appeared before. His reverie is 
broken by the entrance of Herr Krafft, who has suddenly come 
back to the studio in the hope of finding Seraphine still there. 
Now follows another unexpected disclosure. The banker takes 
the opportunity of seeking the Counit’s advice on a matter of 
grave importance. His daughter will shortly marry. The 
Count congratulates the father, and the future bridegroom still 
more. The banker has never desired to control his daughter’s 
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inclinations, but, unless he is much mistaken, he thinks her 
choice has fallen on their friend Roland. The Count is sure 
it could not have fallen on a better man. “Two brides at once,” 
thought he to himself, “ what luck the fellow has!” Coming to 
the point, the banker asks if the Count advises the marriage. 
The Count puts the counter question, “ Does Roland love Arm- 
gard?” Herr Krafft thinks he does, and proceeds to arrange 
the thing all square. The marriage will be over in three months. 
But then comes the gist of the business. “‘ But then the father’s 
house has become empty and desolate. The old man has got 
accustomed to female company, to some fair, presiding creature 
at his side. He cannot endure the strange solitude. What 
shall he do? What do you counsel him, dear Count ?’—‘ He 
renews his youth in the happiness of his children; he dandles 
his grandchildren on his knees. —‘ You imagine him too much 
asa venerable greybeard. Let us suppose that he can still make 
some pretensions to the world. . . . You understand me, 
Count ?’—‘ Not entirely, Herr Krafft,’ smiled Wallenberg, who 
had long since detected what the other was aiming at, but 
secretly enjoyed the pleasure of making him unbosom himself 
fully. ‘But a famous diplomatist like you should catch every 
hint, every half-word.—‘ Evidently you overrate me, Herr 
Krafft. —‘ In the name of Heaven, then! I must blurt it out: I 
wish to marry again, marry . . . her there (pointing to the 
picture), the Amazon! Now laugh at me, as loudly as you 
please; but afterwards give me, as a man of honour, as a man 
of the world, as friend of our family, your advice; I ask it with 
reference to both plans.’ 

“ Krafft walked to the window and drummed on the panes 
with his fingers. Count Wallenberg remained in his chair, as 
astonished as a diplomatist well can be, almost at a loss for an 
answer. Had he been alone he would have burst into a 
Homeric peal of laughter at this prank of fortune, which had 
made him, in one hour, the confidant of two men so different 
and yet coinciding in their aims. He, the Ambassador-Extra- 
ordinary and Minister-Plenipotentiary, beheld himself elevated 
to the position of marriage-broker for a banker and painter. 
. . . Enough to make one laugh one’s-self to death. And yet 
Wallenberg laughed not. The fascinating image of Seraphine, 
the new Helena, rose before him, ever higher and brighter. He 
lost himself so profoundly in the contemplation of her picture 
on the canvas that he well-nigh forgot Krafft’s presence and the 
entire position of affairs.” 

The conversation is resumed. The Count assures the grey- 
bearded lover that he feels honoured by his confidence. “‘ Your 
age, your position, to say nothing of your splendid fortune, 
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justify you completely in thinking of a second marriage.’—‘ Are 
you serious ?’—‘ Perfectly so. Women innumerable would 
accept your hand with gratitude, so to speak. You could make 
some one happy, and you deserve to be happy yourself.’—‘ I never 
yet have been happy, strictly speaking, my dear Wallenberg. I 
had no time. I could begin now and take the time.’——‘ Still, do not 
be precipitate, either with Fraulein Armgard’s marriage or your 
own. You are pretty well acquainted with our amiable prima 
donna ?’— Fraulein Lomond frequently visits my daughter; 
besides, I attend to her little business matters.—‘ She is well 
off, is she not ?’—‘ As you take it, Count. Her fortune might 
determine many another man to a proposal; not me, however. 
I can, in a single operation on ’Change, to-morrow for instance, 
when the stock of our new South-West Railway will be sold, 
make more than Fraulein Lomond in a whole year.’—‘ Indeed ?’ 
— Why, you do not wish to compare her little bit of sing-song 
with my work, my responsibility ?’—‘ Assuredly not.’—‘ Her 
deposit in my bank, snug as it is, is next to nothing in my eyes. 
What attracts and captivates me in the divine Amazon—and 
has done so longer than I will confess to you or to myself—is 
her power of fascination, her talent, her character. —‘ The caprices 
and passions of the singer are not to be overlooked.’—‘ The salt 
of marriage, my friend, the true spice, such as is needed for a man 
in the fifties. All the fire that she now lavishes on the boards 
will go towards illuminating and warming my house, my old 
age. Her voice, her incomparable silver voice, will belong to 
me, to me alone; I will coin it into social capital in my salon, 
the first in the city.—‘ And you have no apprehensions of being 
ruled by a young wife who has been accustomed to command ?’ 
—‘ The more the better, Count Wallenberg. It will do me good 
in my very soul to follow the guidance of another will than my 
own. Let her rule, she shall rule. If she wishes to travel, we 
will travel. Play,—I will break all the banks for her. . 
Wallenberg, that woman has bewitched me!’ 

“So saying he departed, the raging wolf, leaving his sheep’s 
skin behind him, not merely the costly fur in which Armgard 
had been painting him, but also that outer wrapping of the cold 
man of business, the strict paterfamilias, which he had hitherto 
preserved with such anxiety. Who had looked for such heat 
underneath the snow? Certainly not Count Wallenberg. For 
his eye followed the banker with even greater amazement than 
it had previously followed the artist. ‘Two fools instead of 
one!’ he exclaimed to himself. ‘But I will show you a third, 
Gustel Wallenberg, who is a still more wretched fool than 
either.’ ” 

The result of the Count’s cogitations is that he has been a 
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great blockhead to stand so long, like the ass of Buridanus, be- 
tween two charming girls, unable to choose, till both are snatched 
away from him, and that with his own assistance! Shall he not, 
before it is too late, improve the opportunity for doing a little 
diplomacy on his own behalf? Meantime, he and Roland go 
arm in arm to the carriage that is to convey them to dinner at 
the Count’s country house. 

The incidents hitherto related have all occurred on the Friday. 
Next day we are introduced to the prima donna’s quarters, the 
arrangements of which are graphically described, including a 
brilliant portrait of her majordomo and factotum, Signor Beppo. 
It is ten o’clock in the morning, but /a diva has not yet appeared, 
while a miscellaneous assemblage of visitors crowds her ante- 
chamber. Here we have one of the best passages in the work, 
describing the wonderful new piece by the great maestro Buller- 
mann, the very sum and climax of the “ Music of the Future.” 
The humour of this description must be appreciated by those 
least conversant with the vagaries of the musical world. 

A group is assembled around the open Bosendorfer piano. 
Herr Bullermann, the composer of the “Amazon,” is ex- 
pounding to the editor of the semi-official Morning News, the 
basso Herr Braun, and the Ritter von Blumenberg, the tendency 
and character of his latest musical production, The Deluge. With 
a modesty equal to his power of prophetic vision, he announces 
it as the absolute work of art of the future. The master of the 
school that takes its name from the “ Wagon” is left miles be- 
hind ; he lies immeasurably far below. Similarly all the limits 
and forms of art are victoriously set at nought. The Deluge is 
neither oratorio nor symphony, still less can it be or is it in- 
tended to be considered a musical drama. “ Universal history 
become Music” would be the only suitable description of the 
work. Its representation calls for a theatre like the Circus 
Maximus in size and arrangement; one semicircle set apart for 
the audience, the other for the orchestra, while the singers and 
actors have their place in the middle. Like the dramas of the 
Greeks, the piece begins at sunrise, under the open sky, and 
closes, after the necessary pauses, at midnight, under cover. It 
borrows from the Mystery-stage of the Middle Ages the three- 
fold division of the stage, Heaven, Earth, and Hell; from 
modern times, all the marvels of painting and mechanics. The 
piece is divided into seven parts, the mystic number seven 
(seven days of creation, seven colours of the rainbow, etc.) 
running significantly through the entire piece in septima chords. 
The opening is idyllic: the awakening of nature at sunrise. A 
herd of cows with bells—no anachronism, since Tubal Cain had 
already discovered brass—a train of camels, are driven over the 
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stage, in natura of course. Shepherds, also in naturalibus as 
much as possible, sing, dance, play. Thereupon the patriarchal 
life is unfolded in all its purity: Noah and his daughters 
enter. (Noah, Herr Braun, deep bass.) Then comes an inter- 
lude in hell: a fallen angel (the chief tenor) is sent upon earth 
by Satan,—a humoristic bass-buffo,—to ruin the young human 
race. He succeeds only too well ; who does not know the irre- 
sistible power of the high C over weak, feminine souls? Fourth 
part: gigantic orgies; all three compartments join in. In the 
topmost storey the angel choirs weep; inthe middle, drinking, 
gambling, love-songs are bellowed forth ; underneath, how] the 
triumphant dithyrambs of the demons, among whom the sixteen 
contrabassos, wnisono, laugh in scorn. Thereupon the stage, the 
entire house, is eclipsed, a cover being suddenly thrown over 
it. The deluge, with its real waters rising from point to point, 
from tone to tone. Noah builds the ark ; magnificent chorus 
of journeymen carpenters chopping in time. Chorus of the 
drowning, decrescendo, while the orchestra, the deluge, ascends 
higher, higher, higher, to the last flageolet notes of the first 
violin. Deep silence. The ark is seen floating. Sixth part: 
Noah's doves fly forth ; the flapping of their wings imitated to 
perfection by striking the wood of the violin-bow upon the 
strings. The waters fall, fall, fall; with a jerk through the 
entire orchestra the ark comes aground on Ararat. Thank- 
offering of Noah and his rescued ones; joyful chorus in heaven 
(Seraphine—first seraph), despair in the nether-world, whither 
the first tenor returns in a musical effort which stands between 
Don Jwan and Tannhiuser, but high above them both. A sep- 
tima accord rises with the Junar rainbow, and fades away in 
melodious colouring. Seventh part: establishment of the cul- 
ture of the grape, conceived in the antique spirit, so that Noah, 
like Bacchus, represents the founder of civilisation. Bacchantic 
finale. 

“The author, Herr Bullermann, was giving his faithful ad- 
mirers a slight idea of this creation on the piano. With respect 
to the singer Braun, he had a sure game beforehand ; the latter 
was already charmed with the part of Noah, and contemplated 
executing it, especially the drinking scenes, in a masterly man- 
ner, a mild degree of intoxication to be indicated by abrupt 
fugues on the French horn. ‘ Could he hold out?’ inquired 
titter von Blumenberg, the most sober-minded of the small bué 
select audience. In lieu of a reply, Braun stood up and struck 
his chest, which resounded like a barrel. . . . A born Noah! 
Herr Braun is six feet tall, like most bassos, disproportionately 
broad, like a great many of them, and has a slightly rubicund 
nose, like some of them. The machinery, however, caused the 
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somewhat anxious and critical Ritter von Blumenberg more 
scruples than Father Noah’s capacity of endurance. ‘How 
will you make the deluge?’ he demanded, shaking his head. — 
‘ By forcing-pumps ; nothing easier. —‘ How are you going to 
make it rain ?7—‘ By means of water poured down upon high 
plates of glass. A thin gauze curtain spread in front will 
make the illusion perfect. Besides, the house is in semi- 
obscurity, and the ear will aid the eye by hearing the rain in 
the orchestra.—‘ But the rainbow ?’—‘ Optical instruments of 
colossal dimensions will produce it with more splendour than 
nature herself..—‘ And the doves ?/—‘ Have you never heard of 
goats being trained for the stage? Of carrier-pigeons ?’—‘ The 
ark, then?’--‘The ship in the A/fricaine’—‘ Magician of a 
thousand tricks! He has an answer to everything.’-—‘ Say, 
he is all in all, exclaimed the man of the Morning News enthu- 
siastically : ‘ Poet, composer, manager, decorator, mechanist. 

sullermann, you are a universal genius !’—The maestro smil- 
ingly inclined his head ; leaving it undecided whether he found 
universal genius too much or too little. The friends embraced 
each other across the piano; a sight for the gods: the official 
press and the Music of the Future in heart-felt unison.” 

Only a few months before, the Morning News had been de- 
nouncing the music of the future as madness and its leaders as 
asses, while the Evening Journal was their champion. Now it 
was all the other way. The papers had changed sides, but the 
hostility between them raged the more fiercely. The represen- 
tative man of the one was Meyer Hirsch, and of the other 
Hirsch Meyer. Both were in the house at this moment, but 
they must not be allowed to meet, or the consequences may be 
disastrous. “And yet—if there ever were two mortals intended 
by blood, vocation, the closest affinity of soul, to be a pair of 
bosom-friends, Hirsch Meyer and Meyer Hirsch are these mor- 
tals. They belong to that interesting genus of mainmals which 
a modern statesman has attempted to christen with the name 
of ‘Newspaper Jews.’ They are, both of them, far from direct- 
ing the editorial management of their papers: they only supply 
the feuzlleton with articles upon art matters, mixed news, crimes, 
and calamities. The semi-official Morning News follows the 
Government through thick and thin. The editor-in-chief is a 
man of rank and position, who directs and is directed from the 
minister’s antechamber. It is distinguished by its corrections, 
which come limping along regularly four weeks after the occur- 
rence of the events, and which never tell what has taken place, 
but only deny, in oracular style, what is said to have taken 
place. Just the reverse the Evening Journal, which runs ahead 
of the opposition, likewise through thick and thin. It is the 
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property of a stock-company, that speculates in liberalism 
according to the daily money-market. Is the paper suppressed 
in any one State, one of the principal shareholders leaves im- 
mediately, to do penance on the spot and promise amends. 
Confiscations, on the other hand, are favourite measures, often 
brought about on purpose to bull the market. Imprisonment- 
terms are served out by Hirsch Meyer, according to a fixed 
tariff. His speciality is theatrical criticism ; but he also writes 
brilliant leading articles. If the Chambers are convened, he 
thunders against untimely extravagance ; the Government bills 
are not yet complete, the committees unprepared. Are they 
adjourned, Hirsch Meyer thunders on the other side: woe to 
the country where the voice of popular representation is sup- 
pressed. He has just dashed off, at the singer’s writing-table, 
this glowing improvisation upon fly-leaves : “ Fusion of parties 
—confusion of the Ministry.” 

How the prima donna brings these two worthies for once 
together forms an amusing interlude, and affords an illustration 
of Continental journalism, to which we would fain hope no 
parallel could be found in this country. Hirsch Meyer, of the 
Evening Journal, is writing in her cabinet. Meantime she 
enters the saloon and disposes briefly of her visitors. “‘And 
now to you, my friends!’ continued the goddess. Ritter 
Bliimchen, overjoyed, hastened forward and seized one of her 
hands, Bullermann the other, the man of the Morning News 
hunted in despair for a third. ‘I regret that I am obliged 
to dismiss you also. I need rest to-day for to-morrow. Aw 
revoir. Stop, Herr Hirsch Meyer, I beg you to follow me a 
moment into my cabinet.—‘ Meyer Hirsch, gracious lady.” — 
‘ All the same, I shall expect you.’ 

“The sun disappeared as it had appeared, in storm-clouds, 
The Ritter and the composer left ; the Morning News, uncertain 
as to what should follow, knocked timidly at the door of the 
cabinet. The two hostile brethren, surprised and enraged, 
stood suddenly face to face. Seraphine smiled, pulled open a 
drawer of her writing-table, in which gold, silver, bank-notes, 
jewelry, letters, cards, éwis, lay huddled together in a confusion 
peculiar to herself, and, catching up a pair of scissors, she said: 
‘ Before I go I should like to do one good deed, by firmly unit- 
ing, for a short while at least, two irreconcileable enemies.’— 
‘Impossible, never!’ was the reply—‘Let me make the 
attempt. Do you see this bank-note?’? She showed them a 
hundred-thaler Prussian bill, and, cutting it with an artistically 
undulating line into two unequal parts, offered one to each of 
the opponents. ‘ Be united,’ she exclaimed, and disappeared 
into her bedroom, leaving the two critics to themselves. They 
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had involuntarily taken the singer’s strange farewell card from 
her hand, and, in mute amazement, they first looked at her 
vanishing form, then at each other. Meyer Hirsch awoke from 
the spell before Hirsch Meyer, and ran hastily out of the house; 
Hirsch Meyer ran after Meyer Hirsch still more hastily. And 
indeed the artist’s wish was gratified, though only for a single 
hour. The world saw Hirsch Meyer and Meyer Hirsch, a sight 
never before beheld, first enter together a bookbinder’s shop 
and perform a mysterious operation with paste and brush. 
Thereupon they went, still together, to the exchange office in 
the Red Rose, from which they emerged with flushed counten- 
ances, only to run away in opposite directions as of old. No- 
body has ever solved the riddle of this close and yet, alas! but 
fleeting friendship between Morning News and Evening Journal.” 

At twelve o’clock the diplomatic Count makes his appearance, 
and is received in special private audience. He tells Seraphine 
that he has come on a mission from two great powers, hearing, 
like a certain ancient Roman, two offers in his toga,—offers of 
marriage. “‘Only two?’ says Seraphine, ‘not a week in the 
year goes by without bringing me at least that number. When- 
ever a merchant is on the point of ruin, whenever a young 
cavalier casts about him for means to fill his stables in suitable 
style, the first speculation they think of is my hand. The hand 
of a singer is common property. Let Signor Beppo conduct 
you into his secret archives; one large, full compartment bears 
the inscription: “Offerte di matrimonio.”’—‘Of course you 
understand that I would not be the bearer of such mes- 
sages. Those that I bring are serious, honourable suits. In 
the left side of the toga’—carefully folding the lappets of 
his coat—‘is hid no less a suitor than Herr Hans Heinrich 
Krafft ; you see h«w his weight almost tears to pieces the 
antique folds.’ seraphine smiled, but without the least sign of 
surprise. The ambassador continued: ‘ For every year that he 
may be thought to have in undue excess: of you he generously 
lays down a million; his house you are already familiar with. 
He offers you his heart, and that with all the passionateness of 
late affection.’ 

“The smile disappeared. The singer played thoughtfully with 
the tassels and fringes of the divan. After a brief silence she 
said: ‘ And the counterpoise to this weighty first offer? Car- 
thage had the choice between war and peace, Sir Ambassador. 
Whom does the right side of the toga conceal ?’—‘ A friend, 
Fraulein, was the very earnest reply; ‘the painter, Roland.’ 
Seraphine grew pale, even to her very lips. The hand that had 
been toying with the silk tassels, clutched them firmly to con- 
ceal its violent trembling. There ensued an oppressive silence, 
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in which one might hear every faint tick of the viewa-boule 
clock on the writing-table, well-nigh also the quicker, clearer 
beat of the Amazon’s heart. Count Wallenberg watched her 
sharply ; he felt no less moved thanshe was. Having regained 
her composure, she said, looking fixedly at the diplomatic 
mediator: ‘ You call yourself Roland’s friend, Count. I believe 
you to be such. Have you then, as such, approved of his suit ?’ 
—He hesitated—‘ Openly and frankly, like an ancient Roman.’ 
— Well then, openly and frankly, not like an ancient Roman, 
but as his and your friend: No!’ 

“Seraphine sprang up, or rather was on the point of springing 
up. The Count caught her hand, which was icy cold, so cold 
that he could feel it through her glove, and restrained her.” 
The Count then expounded to her his theory of contrast as the 
true foundation of happiness in marriage. Seraphine asked if 
Roland had heard this exposition also—if he admitted its truth ? 
“« His reason must, whether his heart is willing or not.’— It 
is not willing then?’ interposed Seraphine, and it seemed as 
though there were a lurking hope, a half tone of exultation in 
her last question.—‘ His heart, like yours, is a genuine full- 
blooded artist’s heart. It does not know what it wishes. To- 
day it dreams of you, to-morrow of Armgard. But it will be 
rudely awakened from its dream as soon as it has entered upon 
a union by which the iron voice of reason has not been con- 
sulted.‘ Enough ; I beg you to excuse me a few moments.’ 
With these words Seraphine slowly rose and withdrew into her 
bedroom. Count Wallenberg remained alone; a smile, not 
of dissatisfaction, played around his delicate, firmly-set mouth. 
Perhaps Theseus thought he already held the Amazon’s girdle in 
his hand? Softly, softly! 

“In the darkest corner of the sleeping apartment stood a prie- 
dieu, and above it a small marble statue of the Virgin and 
Child. Seraphine knelt down, for a prayer without words: 
‘Madonna, Mother of God, blessed Protectress, see, I come to 
Thee, not in the empty jugglery of an opera prayer—no, 
Madonna, but in holy, fervid earnestness. Aid me in the 
sacrifice that Iam making. At Thy feet I lay my bleeding 
heart, with all its secret, foolish, O and yet so sweet, desires. 
Receive it. It is thine; it cannot be his. To him give all the 
happiness that I must forego. . . . 

“« Amen,’ she softly breathed, and arose. The art of the actress 
came to the aid of the woman. She stepped to her dressing- 
table and cooled her glowing face with the powder-brush. 
Without a tear in her eyes, but also without a smile on her lips, 
she reappeared before the double wooer. Her golden hair shone 
around her white brow like the halo of a martyr. ‘ Count,’ she 
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said with a clear voice, ‘I thank you for your wise counsel, 
What is more, I shall follow it. Say to your friend, that his 
offer does me high honour and gratifies me exceedingly, that it 
has almost touched me, but that, upon mature deliberation, I 
have given heed to the voice of experience and friendship, 
yours, Count Wallenberg, and preserve my freedom. I earnestly 
desire that Roland, too, may be governed by you, and soon, 
very soon, announce to me his engagement with Fraulein 
Krafft.’” Wallenberg then tables the banker’s proposal, which 
the prima donna proceeds to discuss, to his astonishment, in 
quite a business-like manner, overruling the diplomatist’s ob- 
jections on the score of difference of age, etc., as inconsistent 
with his own theory. At last he tells her that he has a third 
offer in his breast-pocket, “ over the place where the heart beats,” 
and gracefully presents his own card. Seraphine laughs out, 
somewhat to his discomfiture, and treats it as a joke. He pro- 
ceeds to assure her that he is deeply in earnest, and presses his 
suit with all the skill of an accomplished man. Seraphine 
thanks him for his confidence and for his offer, which has the 
advantage of forcing her to a decision on pending questions of 
vital importance. She asks for time for consideration. He 
accepts this as a favourable token. Then she delivers an im- 
passioned defence of herself and her class. 

“Of one thing you may be sure, that I am worthy of you, 
Count Wallenberg. This hand can be laid without trembling 
in that of every man of honour, even the best, the highest; it 
is free from every blemish.—‘ Who doubts it, my dear Sera- 
phine ?’—‘ You, yourself, in secret. Do not deny it, Wallenberg. 
You declared, just now, that you could neither offer nor claim 
the firstlings of love. And then I know our gentlemen of the 
best society. Their youth they pass in the questionable atmo- 
sphere of the demi-monde ; their mature age behind that Chinese 
wall with which society—what chiefly goes by that name— 
shuts itself off from the outer world. The notions of female 
virtue and excellence that they derive from both spheres are 
not of the best. If they come in contact with the pariah- 
folk of the theatre, then the Baron, the Count, the Prince, has 
only to imitate Cesar: come, see, conquer. He coolly throws 
the singer, the actress, his handkerchief, confident that it 
will not be rejected if it contains a set of diamonds or a 
pocket-book full of bank-notes.—‘ What a gloomy view 
you take of life!’—‘It is that of your order, Count; but, 
heaven be praised! not the right one. I stand up here for 
my profession, although I was not born or bred for it. In 
the semi-obscurity, the impurity of the stage, there is still 
to be found pure, vigorous womanhood, as well as in your 
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saloons, or in the rooms of burgher houses. Yes, better, because 
it has to withstand more difficult trials. Out upon the cheap 
virtue of your young girls of the cultivated classes, who cannot 
deceive the eye of an only too-experienced mother, and then, as 
soon as they are away from it, cajole and deceive their hushand 
behind his back, or to his very face! Reckon up where there is 
the greatest amount of seduction and abduction, of marriage 
vowed and broken, on our stage or on yours! And yet how 
exposed we are, from the very first step in our elevated, bright, 
yet slippery path, to the delicate and the coarse attentions of 
individuals, the intoxicating applause of the multitude, to un- 
restrained intercourse with the most dangerous men! She who 
wishes to stand firm there, must be able to rely upon herself, 
to control herself. With pride I can say: I have done it. My 
life lies exposed to the eye of the world; there is not a false 
step in it. My past will not reflect the least shadow upon 
the house that I may enter as a wife, were it ever so brilliant.’” 

The conference ends very amicably, and before its close 
Seraphine reveals to the Count the story of her life. This is 
about the weakest though not the least amusing part of the 
book. Possibly the witty author may have meant it for a 
burlesque. It turns out that the prima donna is not what 
she has hitherto passed for, a German, but a Scotchwoman, and 
not only so, but the daughter of an Earl——-the Lady Mary 
Menteith! Her name of Lomond she borrowed from the 
queen of Scottish lakes, on whose banks she had spent so many 
happy days, before she made up her mind to avoid a distaste- 
ful marriage, by flying from her native land, leaving her hat 
and shawl, with the oars of her skiff, floating on the waters 
of the loch. There are some comical touches in this bit of 
biographic romance, such as the description of the old Earl of 
Menteith, as the chief of a clan, for ever at war with his 
neighbours, and withal a Scottish repealer, “hating equally 
Lord Derby and Lord Palmerston.” 

The next scene of the story introduces us to the diplomatic 
residence of the Count. Here we have a capital portrait of a 
young diplomatist of a school not unknown to us at home. The 
indefatigable Hirsch Meyer has been in the Count’s rooms, try- 
ing to pick up some scraps of political information. “When he 
had taken his departure the young man rose, who had been 
sitting concealed behind English and French newspapers, mark- 
ing with a red pencil whatever might be of importance to the 
Count. It was his attaché, Prince Paul Sess of Neusess-Ses- 
senheim, who had recently joined the embassy, and at that 
particular moment was exercising the functions of the secretary, 
in the latter’s absence. The young statesman, son of a man 
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who had been in his day an omnipotent prime minister, fresh 
from the university, brought with him the fame of profound 
learning, and passed for a prominent, hope-inspiring power in 
the diplomacy of his country. At the very first glance he 
appeared as the perfect contrast to his chief, Count Wallenberg. 
Where this latter is, or appears to be, too light, the other is, or 
appears to be, too heavy. He belongs to the most recent youth 
of our times, as they spring up with frightful uniformity in all 
our great cities, chiefly characterized by the common trait of 
being older than extreme old age. Whoever seeks after geni- 
ality, fondness and talent for society, agreeable manners, espe- 
cially towards the other sex, loquacity, and good-humour, let 
him knock at the doors of the boys of fifty and upwards; men 
below that age, especially the greybeards between twenty and 
thirty, are, on entering the world, above all these qualities, 
which they look down upon as frivolous and old-fashioned. 
Born and reared amid grave events and struggles, ever sur- 
rounded by materialistic aspirations, with a head full of positive 
knowledge, and a heart devoid of all ideals, they begin where 
their fathers left off. Their sole longing and striving is, to 
achieve success, to grow rich or famous in a night, to obtain a 
position. All else appears to them superfluous, if not worse. 
They speak but little, eat and drink little, dance not at all 
except on command, ride only according to the doctor’s pre- 
scription, and take up the turf or play either as a matter of 
social obligation or to win. So are they all, our young English 
Lords, the Marquises of France, the Russian Knese, the Italian 
Principi, the German Counts and Barons: all one race, even in 
external appearance. With their pale, hard countenances and 
close-cut hair, their wide sleeves and baggy pantaloons, their 
thick double-soled shoes and grey felt hats, they look like a 
new crop of Roundheads, Puritans in miniature; such, how- 
ever, as believe in nothing but success, and have no other 
religion than egoism; fanatics of the worst sort, the cold sort. 

“ Prince Paul—a splendid specimen of this species, the most 
perfect greybeard of three-and-twenty—rose from his work at 
Hirsch Meyer’s departure and said thoughtfully: ‘Are you not 
afraid, Minister, of this journalist compromising us ?’-—‘ By 
means of the empty envelope of a telegram ?’—‘ Hm! stolen or 
lost despatches, letters that have fallen into the wrong hands, 
have caused mischief enough.—‘ My dear Paul, no one then 
would be free from anxiety for his paper-basket.-—‘I burn the 
contents of mine every evening. —‘ Mine here is emptied by 
my servant. Whether now he sells the stamps and seals to 
collectors, or whether a poor newspaper Jew speculates for once 
with a scrap of the refuse, what is the difference?’ Changing 
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the subject, the Count demanded: ‘ Nothing new by the mid-day 
post ?’—‘ A circular message from our Government to its foreign 
agents. It explains its commercial policy in the most pacific 
spirit, and enjoins us to maintain everywhere the best under- 
standing with foreign cabinets, and to give this emphasis abroad.’ 
—‘ When the Herr Minister preaches peace, there must be some- 
thing in the wind, perhaps the beginning of the end. We 
must be watchful. No news from America?’?—‘ None. And 
yet Marval says that an important message might come at any 
hour from our secret agent in Liverpool.—‘I wager that it will 
again come like the thief in the night. Do not have me 
awakened, except in a case of extreme urgency. I have passed 
a sleepless night and need rest. You have the key to the 
cipher. The matter can lie over till to-morrow, I reckon.’— 
‘With your permission I will bivouac in the hotel and send 
for Marval. An interesting investigation will help us to pass 
the time. Professor von Siebold has sent me some rare speci- 
mens of crustacea. Just think,’ continued the young Puritan, 
becoming as excited as it was possible for him to become, 
‘Siebold has discovered in a small shell a still smaller crab, 
concerning which it has been impossible, until now, to guess 
how it could get inside. It is now ascertained that the crus- 
tacean drives out the mollusc and occupies its house. I am 
going to examine the fellow under my lens.’ Count Wallen- 
berg looked at his scientific attaché in amazement. ‘Do you 
know,’ he said smilingly, ‘that you yourself, under the micro- 
scope, would be an incomparably more interesting little animal 
than your sea-crab? One at your years, my dear Paul, generally 
investigates lobsters and oysters from other motives than those 
which actuate Herr von Siebold.’—‘ The study of molluscs is 
my speciality, Count, and my relaxation.’—‘ In a sleepless night?’ 
-—‘I never need more than four hours sleep.’—-‘ At your age ? 
When you are as old as I am, you will not sleep at all.’” 

The elder diplomatist proceeds to give some excellent advice 
to his premature young assistant, tells him that he works too 
much, not always in the right way, that the diplomatist is often 
least idle when he seems most idle: the Count’s own greatest 
successes in diplomacy were achieved, not by despatches and 
notes, but at a hunt or a ball. The diplomatist must not 
sacrifice his freedom of position and coup d’wil to laborious 
working up of details. More may be done by mere inertia than 
by excessive activity. Talleyrand’s golden rule must be ever 
remembered, “ Point de zéle!” The same great master’s defini- 
tion of his art is not less worthy of remembrance, “ Diplomacy 
is good common sense applied to the great business matters of 
the world.” A definition, by the way, which very nearly corre- 
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sponds to the more recent teachings on the subject, by precept 
and example of two such opposite statesmen as Mr. Bright and 
Lord Stanley. The austere young disciple listens with attention 
but secret contempt to the exposition of his chief, and proceeds 
to develop his own ideas of the work, and the principles of the 
new school of diplomacy to which he aspires to belong. It 
must follow the tendency of the age, and direct it. It must 
become positive, the promoter of international commercial 
policy, the mediator between nations and their most pressing 
wants, the guardian of universal prosperity and morality. This 
requires study of history and elaborate investigation. Prince 
Paul has been prosecuting his researches into the history of 
diplomacy ever since his second year at college. He has been 
collecting materials for a history of the subject, and has ex- 
tended his studies as far back as the Greek-Byzantine epoch. 
With such a work he hopes to win the laurels of a Thucydides, 
“ And the wrinkles of a Socrates,” laughs the incorrigible Count, 
and prays that his forehead may be preserved from both. 
“That,” he adds, “is the difference between us old diplomatists 
and you modern ones—we make history, you write it.” 
Wallenberg now retires to his divan, and arranges his plan 
of operations. His ally, Hirsch Meyer, shall insert an on dit in 
the Evening Journal, to the effect that the Fraulein Lomond is 
about to retire from the stage, to bestow her hand on a gentle- 
man enjoying a high social and diplomatic position, but with 
whom she will match on equal terms, being herself, it has been 
discovered, of noble birth. This premeditated indiscretion will, 
the Count thinks, have the effect of engaging Seraphine, of 
burning behind her the bridge of retreat to the stage. Herr 
Krafft will be compensated for the rejection of his suit by getting 
the son-in-law of his choice, and the fair rich Armgard will be 
more than sufficient smart-money for Roland. Just as these 
cogitations are being concluded the artist is announced, and the 
Count hastens to inform him of the important discovery com- 
municated by Seraphine. Roland breaks out: “She has con- 
fided this to you? She kept it secret from me for years; from 
me, her friend, her brother. True, if she is a fine lady, a noble- 
man must be nearer to her than an artist.—‘ Stop, Roland, 
Seraphine is an angel.’—‘ She was one even before she became 
your equal, Count.’—‘ You are bitter and unjust. I shall say 
nothing more until you have composed yourself.’ After an 
oppressive pause, during which they sat in silence, each lost in 
his own meditations, Roland resumed, with a tone of forced 
composure: ‘ Pardon my hastiness, Wallenberg, and my anguish. 
I forebode everything. Let me know what I ought to know, 
what I must know.’—Thereupon the Count, omitting names and 
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details, narrated what the singer had told him, prudently com- 
mencing at the end, the history of her youth. He built up a wall 
of separation between her and Roland, so that the latter could 
see a fresh stone added with every word. The peasant’s son from 
the Tyrol began to feel the national vein throb within him; he 
thought—and Wallenberg’s artfully confused narrative confirmed 
him in the belief—that Seraphine’s refusal was dictated by an 
awakened feeling of social rank. Her past iritimacy was set 
down to the score of art; the singer was willing, it is true, to 
associate with the painter, not the born lady, however, with the 
son of a shepherd. She would turn her back upon him and the 
stage together, and withdraw to the bleak upper regions of society. 
Adieu, fair dream, adieu!” The diplomatist follows up his 
advantage, makes no mention of Krafft’s proposal, but boldly 
burns up his own ships and confides to Roland what has passed 
between himself and Seraphine, assures him of Krafft’s desire to 
have him fora son-in-law, and of Armgard’s favour for him, and 
strongly recommends him to strike the iron while it is hot, and 
ask her hand. Roland starts away for Krafft’s, and the diplo- 
matist thinks the game is won. 

In the next chapter, the graphic power and satiric vein of the 
author are well displayed. We are introduced to the counting- 
house of the banker. The reader is called upon to take off 
his shoes at the threshold of the Temple of Mammon, or at 
least his overshoes, if he happen to be burdened with such 
protection against the dirt and thorns of life’s pilgrimage. “Off 
with your hats, all ye, of whatever rank and age, with the ex- 
ception of the venerable Hebrew, the lovely daughter of the 
tribe of Judah, who follow in our train. Let them keep their 
heads covered in Old Testament fashion, for we are about to 
enter the temple of that God whom their chosen race, with 
prophetic glance, adored sundry millenniums ago in the desert 
—the golden calf.” The address of this shrine is in common 
parlance Krafft Street, No. 30. The street itself is a monument 
of the great speculator’s genius. An enterprising architect 
bought the ground and commenced to build, on the strength of 
a credit opened for him by Herr Krafft. The enterprise proved 
too much for the architect, and the banker saw himself forced, 
against his will of course, to stop the credit at the eleventh 
hour. The half-finished street lay dismantled, and the industri- 
ous workmen, out of employment, went about in despair. The 
public spirit of Herr Krafft faced the emergency. He bought 
the buildings for half what they had cost, finished them, and 
then either sold them for three times the sum, or rented them 
at such a rate as to produce ten per cent. The grateful town- 
council named the street after the public-spirited banker, while 
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the unfortunate architect was denounced as aswindler. At the 
corner of the street stood the dwelling-house and business pre- 
mises of Herr Krafft :—“The two sides cf the Krafft house, 
sharply separated, represent two worlds. On the side towards 
Krafft Street business rules, Herr Hans Heinrich Krafft; while 
Fraulein Armgard Krafft looks out upon the Konigsplatz. 
The first half is occupied by vast cellars, where the samples 
of oil, spirit, and other liquid articles are kept; the ground- 
floor is allotted to the bank for working men; on the first 
floor are the offices; on the second the cashiers’ rooms; 
in the third storey and still higher, across the court-yard and 
into the back buildings, extend the warerooms for groceries, 
wool, grain, hemp, hops, etc. etc. For the firm of Hans 
Heinrich Krafft does not only banking, but also wholesale 
commercial business. The granaries are situated between the 
railway stations and the harbour, forming a small town by 
themselves. The taxes and customs annually paid by the firm 
are written with five figures, the first of which is not a one. Its 
number of employés exceeds the contingent furnished by many 
a member of the Bund, and on pay-day, turbulent Saturdays, 
ten cashiers have enough to do to fill the open hands at the 
various pay-windows. ... And yet Krafft—the Herr Prin- 
cipal, as he permits himself to be called, after the old fashion, 
by every one of his people, from the book-keepers down to the 
youngest volunteer or porter—knows all his men by sight. His 
memory, both for figures and for persons, is terrible, and his 
ubiquity, even in the darkest corners of his kingdom, borders on 
the fabulous. Where he is least expected, there he suddenly 
appears, always in black or in white, and always on foot. No 
mortal eye has ever seen him with an umbrella or overshoes. 
The dexterity of his arm puts to shame the most skilful grain- 
measurer in the granaries, his quickness at figures confounds the 
ablest heads in the counting-house, and, in emergencies, the speed 
of his big feet outdoes even the jog-trot of the old grey nag that 
brings the letters four times a day from the General Post-Office.” 

On the particular Saturday when we are introduced to the 
interior of this great establishment there is unusual stir and 
bustle in Krafft Street. “Saturday is the great day, on which, 
at four o’clock, subscriptions for the South-West Railway will 
be received at the banking-office of Herr Hans Heinrich Krafft. 
Another public-spirited enterprise of vast scope. Only a short 
time before, Krafft had explained the prospectus to the Finance 
Minister in a secret conference. For an hour and more the 
two potentates, so closely related, and yet not always in accord, 
walked up and down his Excellency’s room in confidential con- 
versation. Child-like spirits, they enjoyed the sight of the 
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early swallows building their nests before their very eyes in 
the curves of the Ionic capitals close by the windows. ‘A 
happy prognostic for your undertaking, said the Minister 
graciously. ‘What a head you have! What a pity that you 
cannot be induced to take charge of one of the bureaux of my 
department.’—‘ With a few thousand florins a year for a salary, 
your Excellency,’ smiled Krafft. ‘No, I am not of the right 
kind to be an official. I am and shall remain a citizen, plain 
and simple. Each one must serve the State after his own 
fashion. Permit me to abide by mine.’—‘ The State will serve 
you in turn, as long as I have any share in its administration. 
As to the rest, you are right, neighbour, added the Minister 
with a sigh. ‘ Nothing like personal freedom. Most willingly 
would I resign my portfolio into your hands on the spot.— 
‘Gracious heavens, Herr Minister. I should make a fine figure 
at the green council-board, or on the bench of martyrdom in 
front of the Chambers. We are in our right place, both of us, 
Let us remain there.—‘ And friends too,’ concluded the Minis- 
ter, with an honest shake of the hand. Hereupon they dis- 
cussed some other private affairs of His Excellency, whose 
fortune Herr Krafft had taken charge of as a special favour. 
It was agreed that His Excellency should take an interest in 
the South-West Railway to the amount of a good round sum, 
and they separated upon the most cordial understanding. The 
Herr Minister accompanied Herr Krafft, who had come in 
disrespectful overcoat, through the antechamber, filled with 
uniforms and black dress-coats, to the door, which the servant 
opened for the parting guest with Oriental salaams. Down- 
stairs, under the Ionic columns, the porter saluted with his out- 
stretched staff infinitely more devoutly than before a Councillor 
of the first class, almost with as much devotion as before His 
Excellency, and was only too happy when Krafft said to him 
in a friendly manner, ‘ Well, Niklas, on a certain Saturday you 
too can announce yourself in the counting-house ; there will 
be a little account kept for you.’ 

“Great was the astonishment when, only a few days after 
this so tenderly concluded interview, the semi-official Meyer 
Hirsch fired off an article against the new railway. The 
Morning News warned its readers against excessive speculation, 
and showed that the Government, which had given no guarantee 
for the payment of interest, washed its hands of all responsi- 
bility. None but the initiated saw that this very article had been 
agreed upon in the conference itself. The administration wished 
to display its independence of Herr Krafft, to preserve its posi- 
tion of strict impartiality. The public, however, mistrustful 
of every official utterance, read between the lines that the 
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bureaucrats looked with unfavourable eyes upon this enterprise 
of a man of the people, and grudged poor folks a sure profit. It 
was replied to in the same spirit by an article of Hirsch Meyer’s 
in the Zvening Journal. The fuss on both sides did its duty, 
and produced the desired result. 

“This became most palpably manifest on Saturday afternoon. 
Even before three o’clock, the human tide, swelling from minute 
to minute, pressed on to Krafft’s house. In a short time the 
street was packed full, and still the rising tide rushed in both 
from the Borsenplatz and the Konigstrasse. Men of business, 
officials, moneyed gentry, workmen, even servants, pressed for- 
ward to subscribe, all the more eagerly when it was announced 
that the lists would soon be closed, and all subscriptions propor- 
tionately reduced, on account of an undoubted excess. This 
report had such an alarming effect, that armed policemen, and 
mounted guards had to be summoned, the street closed and bar- 
riers put up before the doors of No. 30, just as at the ticket-box 
of a theatre a little before the commencement of some unusual 
performance. We find some of our old friends drifting about in 
the raging flood: here Signor Beppo had brought his bit of 
poverty, there Father Winter’s venerable head rises above 
the tide, deep red and dripping with perspiration ; Maestro 
Bullermann cannot protect the fainting widow on his arm in 
any better manner than by crushing her against the wall ; 
Hirsch Meyer and Meyer Hirsch struggle on opposite sides, as 
usual, for a choice place on the stone at the corner, from which 
they can overlook and describe the scene. The shrieks of 
female voices, the laughter and roaring of the men, the useless 
cry of order by the gens d’armes, blows and kicks, choruses by 
the envious or the inquisitive from the adjoining windows, the 
exultation of the mischievous street urchins,—all these separate 
discordant sounds combine to form an infernal symphony 
worthy of the idol to whom it is offered, and who sits up there, 
behind locks and bars, in the Holy of Holies of his temple, the 
fire-proof safe, unapproachable but ever surrounded afresh by 
the swarms of his raging devotees, dead, and yet daily demand- 
ing and devouring his living human sacrifices. 

“Roland drew back dispirited, in time to avoid being swept 
away by the roaring stream. He had either not thought or not 
known of this great event of Saturday. And yet his excited 
mood called so imperatively for some final result, some decision, 
that he regained his courage and discovered a way of access to 
old Krafft through the entrance to Armgard’s apartments, on 
the Koénigsplatz. A servant led him—the well-known friend 
of the family—without hesitation up a side-stair covered with 
green carpet, the communication between father and daughter, 
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into the counting-house. Here order, peace, quiet reigned. The 
roar of the flood was wafted up from bélow like the dashing of 
the sea against a dyke. Only the new hands peeped out at the 
windows, grinning whenever a woman’s shawl was trampled 
upon in the crowd, or a man’s coat-tails torn off. The older 
employés, used to such battles, worked on undisturbed, stand- 
ing in pairs at the heavy oak desks, over which hung gas- 
lamps with green shades. Nothing was to be heard but the 
scratching of “the steel pens, the rustling of the leaves of the huge 
books, the crumpling of smaller and thinner slips of paper, 
known as bills of exchange, the whispering of a couple of 
voices that were rapidly making some computation, in dupli- 

cate, to prevent mistakes. On the side-tables copying-machines 
and stamping-presses were unceasingly at work, Noiseless as 
shadows, the occupants of these dismal apartments glided from 
one room or one desk to another. An office servant, likewise a 
shadow in invisible grey livery, handed round the ‘ Vesperbrod,’ 
consisting of coffee and cakes, bread and butter and fruit, 
which was devoured hastily, in silence, and standing. And each 
desk, each room, each man even, looked like all the rest ; the 
same prices-current hung on the walls, the same railroad and 
telegraph-maps, the same ‘daily almanacs, the same lists of coins ; 
in the corners stood the same basin-stands, above them hung the 
same white towels marked with the same red characters, H. H. 
me « Fie upon this imperfect human race! It has success- 
fully invented sewing-machines ; why not writing and counting 
machines? Then we should at least hear in such a money- 
manufactory the whirling of wheels and the wheezing of steam, 
as in all the others! But no; in the temple of the demon, in 
the immediate presence of his gloomy majesty, nothing is suit- 
able but silence, the silence of the grave !” 

The soul of the artist is oppressed by the atmosphere of the 
counting-house. He is silently directed, by point of pen, from 
room to room, till at Jast he finds himself in presence of the 
presiding genius, who is closing peremptorily an unpleasant 
dialogue with his aristocratic father-in-law, a broken-down 
Knight of St. John. The old man has come a-begging, and 
has been told that the banker can do no more for him, but 
that his annuity will be regularly paid. The banker makes no 
secret of the matter to Roland, tells him that the old man is a 
hopeless devil, and as a specimen relates how, after giving 
him one day a handful of gold, he found him breakfasting 
sumptuously off silver at the Nimrod Club, when he conde- 
scendingly saluted him before a numerous company, adding, 
“Sorry I can’t invite you to join me. But you know our 
regulations—-civilians not admitted.” Such persons, said Herr 
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Krafft, must be snubbed, and made to feel the power of purse- 
pride versus pride of ancestry. Roland’s momentary suspicion 
that this lesson may be meant to apply also to him is dispelled 
by the frank and confiding manner of his intended father-in- 
law, who tells him that he has seen his daughter, and that he 
may be assured of her filial compliance with his wishes. He 
then shows Roland his room, in return for his frequent views 
of the artist’s studio. “Roland took the desired survey, but 
only with a slight feeling of discomfort at being lost in a 
strange world. The counting-room of the principal was the same 
as those of his employés. Between the two windows stood 
the writing-table, covered with heaps of newspapers, stacks 
of letters, mountains of ledgers, bound in canvas or leather, 
and tipped with brass at the corners; a chaos for every eye 
and every hand but the master’s. A cane-bottomed chair in 
front of the table completed the picture of hardness and sim- 
plicity. So also the standing-desk, which was not a whit 
more elegant or comfortable than all the others. The four walls 
were lost to sight behind cases that overflowed with pasteboard 
boxes, books and pamphlets, all marked with the numerals of the 
year and the name of the country to which they had reference. 
All five continents were here represented. In one corner 
stood timidly the narrow leather-covered sofa; in another, a 
small table, on which a bit of black bread and two Borsdorfer 
apples represented the ‘ Vesperbrod’ of the millionnaire. <A 
couple of stray cane-bottomed chairs invited one to stand. No- 
where a flower, a picture, a carpet, a soft curtain, a coloured cover ; 
everything bare and prosaic, cold and bleak. And for this to 
be banker and wholesale dealer !” 

The merchant saw what was passing in the artist’s mind, and 
tells him that he must not judge by appearances. Even this 
prosaic world of his has its secret poetry. Yonder blue paste- 
board box is the cradle of a South American republic; within 
that other, bearing the label “ Melbourne,” is hidden the first in- 
troduction of Australian wool into Germany, and soon. “‘Ido 
not deny,’ he adds, ‘that it would have been pleasing to me to have 
my son-in-law undertake the continuation of my life. But that 
cannot be. Still, dear Roland, there is a practical side to your 
art, where we can meet and work together, with my means. I 
can picture to myself a future for you of laudable activity, which 
shall embrace and gradually control all German exhibitions, 
academies, collections. If we buy up whatever is good where- 
ever we find it, offer premiums for the best, give aim and direc- 
tion to contemporary art by means of exhibitions on a grand 
scale, place German and foreign art upon a good basis, found 
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art-dealers, Herr Krafft, not artists. To me a wholly unknown 
region, whither I cannot follow you, even in fancy. —‘ Then you 
can at least follow me one step into my cabinet of curiosities,’ 
said Krafft, opening the door of an alcove by the side of the 
counting-room. Roland saw asmall, low bed of plain deal, with 
a blue and white checkered pillow, a straw mattress and a horse- 
blanket; near by, a closet, in which were hung up a blouse, a pair 
of leather breeches, a pair of high boots, a leathern apron full of 
seams and spots, the shoulder-straps of a porter, and an oil-skin 
cap.—‘ Here you see the commencement of my fortunes, Herr 
Roland,’ explained the millionnaire, not without solemnity and 
pride. ‘That is my first couch, which I purchased with the labour 
of my hands, after years of toil and thrift; I have never slept better 
than upon this straw mattress. In that closet I have preserved 
the dress, the tools with which I began my present career as a 
day-labourer. When I wish to compose myself, or to learn 
humility, I take refuge here. Sit down with me a moment 
on the hard bed. Hans Heinrich Krafft will tell you how he 
became a merchant.’” And then he tells the story of his 
early fortunes, which need not be recited here. 

The dialogue that follows is interrupted by the entrance of 
the banker’s chief clerk, who announces that the crowd has 
broken in the barriers and is attacking the counting-house. 
The police are not strong enough and the military have been 
sent for. The great capitalist hears the announcement with 
calmness, and gives directions to have a few shares reserved for 
Messrs. Hirsch Meyer and Meyer Hirsch, so that the press may 
be kept in mind. Presently a cashier rushes in to say that all 
the shares are disposed of, and that the mob pours in more 
fiercely than ever, and wildly shouting for Herr Krafft. “To 
your place, sir!” thundered the banker, “I shall come when I 
think it time. In no case before the military arrive. We need 
their interference, for the sake of the market.” At last the 
moment for action has come. “Let us bring the play to a 
close,” says Herr Krafft, and flinging up the window, he 
sternly inquires of the mob what they want of him? “Shares, 
scrip,” was the vociferous reply. “ You claim,” he said, “ with- 
out any right or manners,’ and proceeded to administer a 
lecture to the crowd, telling them, in conclusion, to send him a 
deputation, and that he would listen to them, but not to a turbu- 
lent mob. So saying he let down the window with a bang, 
and the broken panes fly over the heads of the crowd. The 
soldiers have now arrived, and are halting with fixed bayonets, 
the mob sullenly drawing back at their approach. Three 
deputies come seeking audience of the banker; he receives them 
like a potentate, but with the condescension of a good man, a 
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plain citizen. After hearing their complaints and their sus- 
picions that all the shares are being given to the rich and none 
to be reserved for the poor, he addresses them :—*‘I am nothing 
more than you are: a man of business, who works for his living, 
the son of a peasant, a plain, simple citizen. I began in a 
smaller way than any of you; but I will never forget that I 
am flesh of your flesh, blood of your blood. Facts have proved 
it. Iwill give you a fresh proof to-day. Go home and tell 
the people who have sent you: Hans Heinrich Krafft will give 
up the share which his house has subscribed to the South- 
Western Railway in favour of the less wealthy citizens of this 
city. This sum of five hundred thousand thalers shall be 
divided up pro rata among the subscriptions under five hundred 
dollars.‘ Heaven bless you, Herr Krafft,’ stammered out the 
court cooper, and the grain-broker tried hard to shed a tear of 
gratitude; the confidential clerk, Herr Lange, the third of the 
group, caught at the hand of the patron, to kiss it, with emotion. 
Krafft drew it back angrily. ‘No self-abasement, Herr Lange, 
he said. ‘We are men of the people; let us behave as such. 
God bless you, gentlemen. You know my purpose. Make it 
known to the good people waiting outside, and rid me of them 
without delay. Let the subscription be conducted quietly 
and in good order. Adieu, children!’—-The deputation with- 
drew. A few minutes afterwards there was heard a thunder- 
ing hurrah: ‘ Hurrah for Herr Krafft! Three cheers for Father 
Krafft!” He showed himself at the window, nodded quickly 
and soberly, and motioned to them to disperse. While the 
tumult was subsiding, Krafft and Roland retired into the 
private counting-room. ‘You have,’ the latter said, ‘spoken 
nobly, acted nobly.—‘I have made a bargain, nothing more, 
nothing less; moreover, not a bad one.’—‘ How so ?’—‘ In three 
months I shall buy at 70, perhaps still lower, what I am now 
to give up to them at 90.—‘ You know that beforehand ?’— 
‘With mathematical certainty. The public expects an El- 
dorado in the South-Western Railway, as it does in every new 
enterprise. The undertaking is a good one, it is true, or I 
should not have ventured upon it. ” But one must be able to 
wait until the fruit is ripe. The small holders cannot do that; 
they sow to-day and to-morrow they wish to reap. At the 
first payment their heart and their purse are all right. At the 
second or third, both are gone. Upon the least rise they will 
throw the paper, for which they were ready to break each 
other’s necks, upon the market, and so depreciate their pro- 
perty. But if some fortuitous circumstance should cause a 
pressure upon the money market, then they drop all that they 
have, in a perfect panic, for any price. I shall watch this 
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moment, and buy. In a year or so, when the line is finished 
and its communications complete, the shares that were sub- 
scribed for at 90, and which I shall have bought at 60 to 70, 
will touch 100, or higher.—‘ That is to say, said Roland 
thoughtfully, ‘you will gain at the expense of those people 
whose confidence you have aroused, then satisfied with objects 
of artificial value, and finally drained for yourself.’—‘ Business 
is business, replied the familiar harsh voice. ‘Unless I be- 
come a counterfeiter or a forger I can do nothing more than 
convert other persons’ money into my own; of course, in an 
honest way. —‘ And you do this without fearing lest one day 
some one mightier and luckier than you should do the same 
to you?’—‘I must be prepared for that; I am prepared.’— 
‘ Also for the storm, not one of your own creating, but one sent 
by the wrath of God, that shall scatter all this paper splendour 
of our times, and reduce this appalling social inequality of ours 
to a universal zero ?’—‘ Let us quietly abide this Last Day,’ 
laughed the banker, taking the artist by the arm. ‘And now 
to my daughter, he said ; ‘she will be anxious about her father, 
impatient for the master.’” 

Before we come to the interview that follows, let us see what 
has happened in the interval. Herr Krafft had communicated 
to his daughter in the morning his kindly intentions regarding 
herself, Roland, and Seraphine. They are not quite agreeable 
to her, but she controls her feelings as becomes a little female 
diplomatist. After a two hours’ communing with herself, she 
makes up her mind, orders the ponies, takes a fierce drive round 
the Park, halts at the Court jeweller’s shop in the Konigstrasse, 
purchases a beautiful gift for Seraphine, and sends it to her 
straightway, with affectionate wishes for her father’s success in 
his suit, and promises of filial obedience to her dear stepmother. 
She has not been long at home when a violent peal at the door- 
bell announces the approach of Seraphine. A very pretty 
interview and dialogue ensue, creditable to both young ladies. 
The passionate singer, with a bursting heart, but in perfect 
sincerity, congratulates Armgard on the happiness that is to be 
hers. As to Papa Krafft and herself, on the other hand, it 
cannot possibly be. She esteems him profoundly, but marry 
him she cannot. But her friend and Roland are made for each 
other. Wallenberg has convinced her of that. “ Also that 
Roland loves me?” asks Armgard. “He does and must,” says 
Seraphine. Armgard smiled. “And I must love him in turn, 
must I not ?,—‘ When you know him, the grand, magnificent 
man, as I know him: yes! He is a child in disposition, a hero 
in moral force and dignity, in talent a very god! Girl, what a 
lot is yours at his side! Intimate communion with such a spirit, 
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living and moving in his ideas, abandoning yourself wholly to his 
mighty individuality, losing yourself in him and his creations. 

. Armgard, you will be the happiest woman on earth if you 
become his wife!’ The singer embraced her friend passionately, 
and kissed her repeatedly. The former ill-will, the wild jeal- 
ousy of the bank-princess, had disappeared from the Amazon’s 
heart since she had sacrificed her secret inclination for the good 
of the man she loved, had resigned him in favour of Armgard. 
The chosen bride of her friend seemed to her a part of himself. 
She lavished the whole treasure of her love, which she could 
not reveal to him, upon the girl of his choice. Armgard’s 
cheeks burned with kisses whose tender fire revealed that they 
had missed their true object. The shrewd child of the world, 
indeed, perceived what was taking place in Seraphine. It did 
not require much penetration to sound the depths of this open 
soul, which was not always clear to itself, but all the more 
intelligible to others. Armgard reciprocated her caresses, and 
drawing Seraphine’s hand to her lips, said : ‘I understand your 
heart, dear sister. Believe me, I understand it thoroughly. 
You are far more worthy than I am of the master, his love and 
his possession ; you are his co-mate in spirit, akin in art.’— 
‘I?’ exclaimed Seraphine. As for her, she says, Roland does 
not think of her, except as one does of a good companion, a 
school friend. She is not good enough for him, with her wild 
humours and passions. How could she make him happy? No. 
Wallenberg was right: artists are not suited to marry one 
another. Ifshe is to marry she must renounce the stage, and 
seek a match, not in quiet home life, but in the world of fashion. 
She then confides to Armgard the disclosure she had made that 
morning to the Count, prompted by a feeling of irritation at 
seeing him so grandly mounted on that very high horse, “the 
old-nobility hobby-horse of mésalliances.” She would have 
him know that in that respect she was as good as he. Arm- 
gard is somewhat startled. Still more so, when the singer tells 
her of the Count’s proposal, and her manner of receiving it. 
She takes for granted what the conclusion of the matter will 
be, and becomes slightly acrid in her observations. Seraphine 
assures her that the name she has made for herself is a thousand 
times dearer to her than that she inherited. In that case, says 
Armgard, it is surprising that she should wish to change it. 
There is only one Seraphine Lomond, but there are dozens of 
Countesses in every capital. She must not renounce her 
glorious art for an empty title. “<‘ Ah, yes,’ sighed the singer, 
‘the art itself is indeed high and magnificent; if only there 
were no handicraft along with it, inseparable from it, necessary 
to it! You do not know, Armgard, how degrading this handi- 
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craft is, how wearisome, how oppressive in the long-run. From 
without you see only the bright side of the stage—not, how- 
ever, the shadows which the dazzling sun of the theatre casts 
upon it. Under the semblance of cheerful, artistic freedom 
and self-government, our profession conceals within itself the 
most pitiable dependence ; dependence upon the manager, the 
director, an incompetent or malicious colleague, upon the public, 
the press, a hundred different, ofttimes contradictory influences. 
The brief intoxication of a single evening is purchased at the 
expense of unspeakably prosaic morning hours, where, in the 
grey twilight of the stage, the steamy atmosphere of the re- 
hearsal-room, we “ work,” as galley-slaves work, under the rod 
of some perverse director, who rudely and abruptly stops us in 
the very middle of an inspiring passage, riveted to the same 
chain with unworthy artisans who impede where they should 
assist. And then the composers with their everlasting solicita- 
tions, the Bullermanns of the past, present, and future! And 
the public, with its caprices, its injustice, and its prejudices, 
to-day warm, to-morrow cool, lauding the bad to the skies, 
because it is the fashion, and blindly, stupidly trampling under 
foot the best, which it does not understand. And finally a 
criticism which we are the better able to estimate at its true 
value by our paying for it in hard cash.’” With this dark picture 
she contrasts the golden repose of the bank-princess. Armgard in 
her turn declares that the artist-life, if hard and full of struggle, 
is still a life, while hers is mere vegetation, and the spirited 
little woman finally bursts forth: “I swear to you, Queen of 
the Amazons, the poor little, abused bank-princess has her 
hours in which she would gladly give all the gold in her father’s 
fire-proof safe for the glitter of your stage crown, in which she 
could cry out to the blue heavens from the depths of her 
worn and ennuyéd maiden-heart: ‘A million for a cloud—a 
storm !’” 

In the midst of this interesting dialogue the tumultuous 
scene occurs which has been already described. After much 
agitation on the part of the ladies, the storm is hushed, and 
just as Seraphine is going, Herr Krafft and Roland enter. 
While the banker soothes his daughter, Roland and Seraphine 
greet each other, she pale as death, he flushed with emotion. 
—“The singer held out her hand to the painter, who only 
touched it with the tips of his fingers. His heart swelled to 
overflowing at the sight of his dear friend, now lost to him ; 
anger, jealousy, pain, sorrow, love, choked his voice. ‘ My con- 
gratulations!’ he stammered, almost inaudibly. ‘Much has 
happened since yesterday. I take the deepest interest in this 
turn in your destiny. —‘ Roland, what a tone to use with me!’ 
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—‘The old one,’ he said, shaking his head, ‘ has passed away 
irrevocably. You have become a great lady; or rather you 
always were, but now you will become a still greater one. 
Your appearance as an artist was only a starring performance, a 
piquant incognito ; our friendship, a flitting dream. I awake 
and bid you adieu, gracious Countess.—He turned away from 
her, and went up to Armgard, whose little hand he kissed with 
what for him was an unusual show of gallantry. The sight 
pierced Seraphine to the heart. Convulsively she pressed her 
right hand to.her breast, and said to herself: ‘’Tis well. I 
can conquer it more easily with his assistance.’” Commanding 
her feelings, she retires to confer with the old gentleman, 
leaving Roland and Armgard sitting, like a pair of model 
lovers, side by side on the sofa. The latter pair, however, soon 
come to an understanding, and discover, by mutual explanation, 
how the friendly Count has been playing the part of Puck in 
the Midsummer Night's Dream among them. Roland confesses 
that Armgard’s wealth alarms him. Armgard frankly tells him 
that he does not love her: she knows “the place is engaged,” 
and she knows for whom. She then assures him that Sera- 
phine loves him in return, passionately, as only Amazons can ; 
and proceeds to concoct a plan for outmanceuvring the Count, 
and crossing his theory of “cross-marriage.” The artist and 
the singer must be brought together. “And the Count and 
the bank-princess,” adds Roland. Armgard blushes, and says 
she may be left out of the game, and the Count also deserves 
to be punished, by being sent away empty-handed. Roland asks, 
“* Seriously, then, do you love Wallenberg ?’—‘ If that is love 
which you feel for Seraphine, Seraphine for you—No. Such a 
love only favoured, great, poetic natures are capable of; not we 
common children of men.’—‘ But a certain little, worldly affec- 
tion, a satisfaction with Wallenberg’s elegant person, his rank, 
his esprit, his elegant manners, a secret longing to become 
Madame J]’Ambassadrice and Frau Grafin—this, my dear, 
shrewd, delicate, little pupil does feel; does she not? Frank- 
ness for frankness, Armgard, or I am out of the game!’ 
Armgard sprang up, opened a drawer in her writing-table, then 
a locked portfolio in the drawer, and pulled out a drawing, 
which she handed to Roland, with the words: ‘This is my 
answer, master. Therewith a wonderfully charming blush 
suffused her pale countenance up to the very roots of her dark 
curls ; shamefaced, she hid it on Roland’s shoulder. He ex- 
amined the drawing, a portrait of Wallenberg in chalk, and said, 
gently raising her head: ‘I pronounce my apprentice free for 
this work. It is the best that you have ever done. She who 
has drawn that can not only draw but also . .. love. —‘ Yes,’ 
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she said to him softly, and with deep feeling, ‘I love him after 
my own fashion ; but with all my heart.’—‘ Now I believe you,’ 
replied Roland, smiling, ‘in your willingness to make Seraphine 
and me happy. Our interests are the same; you must separate 


> 99 


Wallenberg from Seraphine ; I, Seraphine from Wallenberg. 

So the plan is arranged, and Roland and Armgard are in the 
meantime to play the part of engaged lovers, which they do so 
well that Herr Krafft is consoled for his own rejection, poor 
Seraphine is wretched, and the Count, who presently joins the 
party, is thoroughly piqued. The Count has been busy with 
despatches ; he has received important news from America and 
London—a brilliant victory for the South—the stability of the 
Union questioned—probable recognition of the Southern Con- 
federation by England. Krafft is at once all alive: American 
bonds will fall dreadfully—he must hasten to the counting- 
house. Why? He will sell at once, that night, as much as he 
possibly can, that he may buy double, treble the quantity next 
week, when the market is at its lowest; for Krafft believes in 
the final triumph of the Union, and knows that he is safe. So 
he hurries to his counting-house, and Armgard, to assist him 
as confidential telegraph-clerk, accompanies him. Seraphine, 
bidding Roland a cold adieu, goes off under the escort of the 
Count. At the door-step, ready to receive her, is the faithful 
Beppo. “He held out to his mistress the ELvening Journal, 
still damp, just come from the press.—‘ Una bellissima novella !’ 
he snarled, his eyes sparkling with rage-—‘ What is the matter ? 
Why do you terrify me ?’—‘ Ecco !’—He pointed to an article 
under the heading: ‘Latest News.—‘ Read it,’ said the singer 
to the Count, with the tone in which singers are wont to ask, 
first having seized the paper from Beppo’s hand and hurried 
into her cabinet. Wallenberg had to deliver his own im- 
provisation :— 


“We learn, from trustworthy sources, that our highly honoured 
prima donna, Friulein Seraphine Lomond, will, in to-morrow’s per- 
formance of the “‘ Amazon,” the well-known aberration of the maestro 
of the future, Bullermann, not only take leave of our Court stage, to 
the regret of all, but will bid adieu to art and the theatre generally. 
She is about to be united in marriage to a gentleman occupying the 
highest social position amongus. We can further reveal to the reader, 
also from trustworthy sources, that under the pseudonym Seraphine 
Lomond, the last surviving representative of one of the oldest families 
of foreign nobility has hitherto concealed herself from the public, but 
will speedily emerge from her romantic obscurity. From our point 
of view we attach, as might be expected, little importance to this 
latter circumstance ; in our eyes the great singer ranks far above the 
aristocratic Fraulein. Still, it might serve as an explanation of the 
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haughty and disdainful manner in which this otherwise so estimable 
singer has been accustomed to treat her associates in art and the 
representatives of the independent press.—H(irscu) M(zyer.)” 


When the Count has read reluctantly to the end, Seraphine 
breaks out upon him, “‘ For this knightly service, Count, I 
am under obligations. Until now I considered discretion 
to be a diplomatic quality.—‘ There are cases in which the 
gravest indiscretion may become the finest discretion,’— I 
do not understand that, it is . . . too diplomatic forme. But 
I do understand that this infamous article will rob me of the 
entire result of to-morrow evening. I shall demand satisfac- 
tion, through you. Not of this wretched Meyer Hirsch ... ’ 
—‘Hirsch Meyer, my dear friend’—‘ All the same, my diplo- 
matic friend. I shall myself deliver my card to Hirsch or to 
Meyer, perhaps to both, to be sure of the right one, pour 
prendre congé, with my riding-whip.—‘ Seraphine !’"—‘ Count ? 
. . . 1 request you to hasten immediately to the printing-office. 
Have this report contradicted in the Morning News.’—‘ There 
is no edition to-morrow, Sunday.’—‘ Then suppress the entire 
pasquil, or write, in my name, a counter-declaration and have 
it placarded, by to-morrow morning, on every street-corner. 
3eppo will go to the director, the stage-manager, the leader of 
the orchestra; I shall not sing to-morrow. — My dear child! 
— We have not got so far yet, Count Wallenberg. I am neither 
a child, nor your dear child. True, I am a feeble, lonely woman, 
who must protect herself, and who will protect herself. You 
know my will. It is inflexible. Good-night, Count.—With 
these words the weak, lonely woman disappeared into her sleeping 
apartment, and immediately thereafter an alarm-peal, similar 
to that of the morning, summoned Signor Beppo and the faithful 
Marianka, who looked askance at the departing Count as they 
hastened to her room.” 

Wallenberg hastens to the office of the Zvening Journal. He 
is too late; the whole edition is disposed of, and cannot be 
recalled ; the editor cannot assist him. With a curse he dashes 
away to the Morning News, and is shown into the room of the 
Hon. Privy-Councillor Editor. “‘ Best of friends, said the 
Count, ‘I break in upon you like a thief in the night. I do 
it in behalf of a beautiful woman; you will therefore pardon 
me. ‘Any motive that procures me the honour of your visit, 
Minister, is of importance.’ ‘Very much obliged! To-day’s 
edition of the Zvening Journal has an article about our Lomond, 
which has terribly excited her.—‘I have already read it, 
smiled the Councillor, ‘and may perhaps, without impropriety, 
congratulate the Minister. —‘ Me? I had no idea of the news. 
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Friiulein Lomond has been favourably recommended to me, I 
may say she is my friend. She turns to me for protection. 
Would it not be possible for the official organ, since it is not 
published on Sunday, to come out this evening, or at all events, 
early to-morrow morning, with an extra sheet contradicting the 
organ of the opposition ?’/—‘ An extra in theatre affairs would 
not look very suitable for a semi-official organ.’—‘ True, I be- 
think me of an expedient. Insert in the extra an important item 
of news from New York, which no one knows but ourselves, and 
then add the contradiction, by way of postscript. It has local 
importance, at all events. Without it Fraulein Lomond will 
not sing to-morrow.’—The Councillor accepted gladly the de- 
spatches from London and Liverpool, and, while making them 
up for the extra, summoned Herr Meyer Hirsch, ‘ our speciality 
in art matters,’ to the office. Soon after, the extra was set up, 
printed, and issued. Immediately after the victory of the Con- 
federates and the downfall of the Union, there followed, in the 
daintiest of Nonpareil : 

“Our over-credulous colleague of the Evening News has again had 
an enormous canard palmed off on him. It is not true that Friiulein 
Lomond is to abandon the stage ; not true that she is to give her hand 
to a gentleman of high social standing among us. Inasmuch as this 
maliciously-invented and equally maliciously composed article might 
prejudice our highly esteemed singer in her swan-song of to-morrow, 
we hasten to improve this opportunity of contradicting it, in accord- 
ance with the truth, leaving all its personalities, which do not con- 
cern us, to the liberal Evening Journal and its art-correspondent.— 
M(ever) H(irscn).” 


Having accomplished this piece of diplomacy, the Count 
winds up the evening at the house of Krafft, where Armgard 
makes a brilliant figure in the conversation. “Arm in arm 
Wallenberg and Roland slowly walked home smoking. The 
former said thoughtfully: ‘You are a child of luck, friend 
Roland. In the little bank-princess you will draw the first 
prize in the marriage lottery.—The artist, adding a bold move 
of his own invention to the pre-arranged cross-marriage, replied : 
‘And you do not even know, Count Wallenberg, that you as 
good as had this prize in your pocket ?’—‘I1?’— You! Arm- 
gard confessed to me a secret fondness for you, overcome, it is 
true. She has drawn your portrait, without any one’s know- 
ledge, a wonderful success, admirably conceived, but a little 
flattered.’—‘ Flattered ? Thank you. You artists must always 
be rude !’—‘ A double wrong, since I do it to you. Your sac- 
rifice, even if it was an unintentional one, has made me the 
happiest mortal beneath yonder pale moon. If you could only 
have seen and heard the girl as I did this evening. She worked 
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for two hours with her father ; he admitted that she was able to 
supervise every counting-house, every cabinet, with her know- 
ledge of languages, her business insight, her sure and ready hand; 
and then her conversation at table, how easy and yet how full 
of meaning, sparkling with wit and talent! You do not realize 
how deeply I am indebted to you, my dear Count, for this trea- 
sure.’ —‘ Pray, don’t speak of it,’ said the Count, becoming very 
monosyllabic. At the Landschaftsplatz the paths of the two 
night-wanderers diverged ; Roland turned off to the suburbs, 
Wallenberg to his Prinzessinnenplatz. He walked slower and 
slower, he smoked faster and faster. His pull at the door-bell 
of the embassy was in the style of Seraphine’s musical school : 
Tempest! The porter, the lackey, the valet-de-chambre rushed 
out in terror. In silence he ascended the stairs to the second 
storey, entered his sleeping-room, suffered himself to be disrobed 
. . . All at once he wildly dashed down his cigar so that the 
sparks flew all over the Smyrna carpet. ‘Curse it,’ he ex- 
claimed loudly, ‘that I should hit upon the wrong one !—The 
valet-de-chambre, carefully picking up or extinguishing the 
fragments, lisped: ‘Does your Excellency order another ?’— 
‘ Another what, blockhead ?’—‘ Cigar, Excellency.’—‘ Go to . . 
to bed !’——‘ Yes, Excellency. I have the honour of wishing a 
most obedient good-night !’” 

Next day, Sunday, is the eventful day on which the diva 
Lomond is to sing her swan-song, positively her last appearance, 
perhaps, on any stage. There is great excitement and prepara- 
tion. At length at the hour of five the theatre carriage 
comes for Seraphine, and she drives off amid an admiring 
crowd. At the obscure side-door of the theatre the carriage 
stops. “The head theatre-watchman, in grand uniform, opened 
the narrow iron door. Seraphine entered the twilight of the 
stage and drew a long breath in the home-like atmosphere that 
surrounded her, that indescribable peculiar stage atmosphere, a 
mixture of gas, oil, spirits, resin, dust, wood, canvas, leather, 
velvet, sUk, wool, every conceivable subterrestrial and super- 
terrestrial odour. On the boards, which she had to cross to 
reach her dressing-room, the chorus and ballet had assembled, 
already clad in their respective costumes of Amazons, Greek 
warriors and priests, to give her a stately welcome, forming an 
espalier through which she marched, Marie with her white 
basket proudly following. The carpenters, too, in their Sunday 
jackets, each with a nosegay in his button-hole, the wardrobe 
officials, male and female, the supernumeraries, brought the prima 
donna their kindly greetings. In the side-scene the stage- 
manager, basso Braun, in his robes of high priest, and Theseus, 
the first barytone, stood awaiting her. The manager kissed her 
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hand, Braun kissed her paternally on the forehead, Theseus 
fraternally on the cheek. Conducted by the two latter, the 
manager acting as guide, she ascended the short flight of steps 
up to her dressing-room. The door was opened; a dazzling 
flood of light burst upon her. All her companions from the opera, 
the drama, and the ballet, had assembled in the apartment, 
which was decorated with flowers, tapestry, and curtains. 
Upon the red-covered table in the middle of the room, amid 
candelabra and laurel wreaths with long bows, stood a silver 
Amazon shield, a masterpiece from the establishment of Kilian 
srothers, the parting gift of the theatre to Seraphine. She stood 
there speechless, listened to the solemn oration of the senior 
member, the tragedy hero and father, Reissmiiller, and received 
the shield from the hands of the tragedy mother, Madame 
Wandel-Schneider. In the middle of the shield was her por- 
trait in medallion; the border represented the fight of the 
Amazons in embossed work, and on the reverse was the inscrip- 
tion: ‘To the Queen of the Amazons, from her faithful people 
on the evening of her farewell.’ Big tears rolled from the 
nixie-eyes ; the singer could only stammer out a few incoherent 
words and embrace them in succession, until the manager, pull- 
ing out his watch, put an end to the affecting, and, for his per- 
formance, dangerous scene. Seraphine was left alone; she sat 
down in the chaise longue, to rest herself for a few moments before 
the contest, while Marie unpacked the contents of her basket: 
flesh-coloured socks, sandals, the silver helmet and coat of mail, 
the white tunic, embroidered with blue @ la Grecque, the tiger- 
skin to be thrown over the shoulders and fastened by two silver 
claws, the sword and belt, and the indispensables of the toilette- 
table—rouge, brush, sponge, hair-powder, brushes, combs, hand- 
mirror... . . Nothing was forgotten. The Amazon robed 
herself. When she had finished, and stood in front of the lofty 
mirror, that reflected the image of a perfectly beautiful woman, 
beautiful from the waving golden hair down to the fringes of 
the blue sandals, a smile, the first one that day, stole over the 
marvellously inspired countenance. She placed the helmet on 
her head, grasped with a firm hand the golden sceptre, and de- 
scended, with true queenly gait, to the stage where her people 
were awaiting her. But all at once she stopped in consterna- 
tion. Something was wrong. ‘ Marie, she cried, growing pale 
under her rouge, ‘ Marie, my horse-hair.—‘ Jesu, Maria, Joseph, 
I have forgotten the horse-hair.—‘ Miserable woman; to-day 
above all others.—Marie has already disappeared. Soon the 
entire world behind the scenes knows that the prima donna’s 
horse-hair has been forgotten. She never sings without having 
a horse-hair twisted around the little finger of the left hand ; 
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an unfailing preventive of the jettatura, by which the entire 
theatre-folk swear from La Scala to San Carlo. Let not the 
gracious reader smile at such a superstition among a class that 
is not, in other respects, excessively credulous or primitive. The 
artists of the stage are noways inferior on this point to the shep- 
herd, the huntsman, or the sailor. We know some stout fellows 
among them who will never go on the stage without first spit- 
ting three times behind them, be it carefully observed, and over 
the left shoulder. To undertake a new part on a Friday is too 
much for the boldest freethinker of the theatre. With the Ama- 
zon the success of the evening hangs suspended on a single hair, 
a horse-hair. A kingdom, not fora horse, only for a horse-hair !” 

The faithful Marie procures the indispensable talisman from 
the tail of one of the old carriage-horses, and all is now ready. 
The second bell has rung, in a quarter of an hour the per- 
formance will begin. “ The orchestra, all arrayed in dress-coats 
and white cravats, were tuning their instruments. Maestro 

3ullermann, who was to direct in person, hurried from desk to 
desk, making a few last corrections. Parterre and galleries 
were packed; the boxes and reserved seats were gradually 
being filled. The superintendent, as soon as he had greeted 
Seraphine, announced to her the expected attendance of the 
Court, both their Majesties, and the Family; the uniforms 
of the aides-de-camp and chamberlains were already visible in 
the background of the grand middle box. 

“Seraphine took a peep at the house, which was buzzing 
like a swarm of bees, through that little hole in the curtain by 
which one can watch from the stage the interesting drama 
in the auditorium, at times no less interesting than that 
which is given on the boards. She looked for the left-hand 
corner seat in the third row of the parquet. It was empty. 
Often, how often had she seen Roland in that place ; he always 
came early when she ‘ was on,’ as the graphic art-expression of 
the stage tongue has it. Often their glances would meet, hers 
looking down through the round mite of a window—the mouth 
of the tragic mask—his looking upward, meeting unconsciously, 
magnetically as it were. But not to-day; Roland was absent. 
Wallenberg’s ambassadorial box in the dress circle was also un- 
occupied. On the other hand, Armgard’s slender form became 
visible in the box in the first row above. The Amazon pre- 
cipitately drew back from her look-out into her tent, the cur- 
tains of which closed behind her. What if he should suddenly 
show himself, not in his parquet seat, but up there, in that box, 
behind her! She could not answer for her not breaking down 
at the sight, indifferent as to how her swan-song might termi- 


nate ! 
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“ On the entrance of the King and the Queen, Bullermann’s 
wand is raised, the overture begins. Death-like silence pre- 
vails in the house, packed to overflowing. The curtain rises 
with a rustle: the chorus of Amazons are holding a coun- 
cil of war over the captive Theseus. ‘To judgment, to death ! 
To death, to judgment!’ ring the clear female voices again and 
again ; the trumpets blow threateningly. Then the curtains of 
the royal tent are slowly pushed aside ; there stands Antiope in 
all the triumphant splendour of her beauty, raising her sceptre 
with a gesture of command. A moment’s storm of applause 
bursts through the house at her apparition ; the entire mass of 
spectators rises like one man, white handkerchiefs are waved 
from the boxes, wreaths and flowers rain down from all sides 
upon the boards, the thunder of applause from thousands of 
throats overpowers, interrupts the music, until, at a signal 
from Bullermann, the orchestra joins in with three repeated 
flourishes. Not the first sibilant of an opposition; the ap- 
pearance of the Amazon has overcome all her antagonists. 
Trembling with emotion, Seraphine bows her head to the hur- 
ricane, while the choristers gather up and bring to her the 
floral offerings. With a profound bow she takes one of the 
bouquets and lays it upon the altar of Mars, the steps of which 
are soon covered with these peaceful oblations. Gradually the 
waves of applause recede ; with a trembling, yet clear, sonorous 
voice the singer begins : ‘ Who judges without me, the queen ?’ 
and, gaining in confidence and in fulness and power of tone 
with every measure, executes her great scene with the chorus of 
Amazons, at the end of which the Grecian hero is led in.” 

Never has Seraphine sung and played so magnificently. She is 
“superba,” says Beppo, a severe critic, though a devout wor- 
shipper of the diva. At the close of the act, however, the 
triumphant queen reels into her dressing-room, bars the -door, 
and lies helpless and moaning in Marie’s hands. “ Marie,” she 
sighed, “he was not there!” He was nowheretobeseen. “It 
was decided then: he was to break with Seraphine. Not even 
her swan-song would he hear. . . . With anguish of heart the 
poor tormented woman donned her dingy, miserable costume, 
that matched her mood. Most gladly would she have wel- 
comed an earthquake to swallow her up for the whole evening, 
from the whole world, so unspeakably indifferent to her. But 
no, she must go, must sing, must play. Herr Lindemann 
knocked at the door, the second act had already begun. Then 
came the grand terzetto between Antiope, Theseus and Pheedra ; 
after that, the Amazon’s passionate monologue, beginning with 
an expressive solo on the violoncello. O heavens, had they but 
known—those clapping, bravo-calling, enchanted hearers—that 
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those were real, agonizing tears that she wept with the weeping 
instrument! Could they but have looked into that broken 
heart, from which arose, like an outburst of inmost feeling, the 
indignant plaint : 


‘ Dass er mich verlassen, O Schmach ohne Gleichen, 
Ich kann sie nicht fassen, Der Feindin zu weichen ; 
Die schreckliche That ! O schniéder Verrath !’1 


‘That is no longer art, exclaimed all the connoisseurs ecstati- 
cally ; ‘that is nature, the highest, purest nature!’ They never 
dreamt, the happy ones, how right they were, or how wrong, too. 
But every noisy demonstration died away, and a cold shudder, 
more eloquent and more flattering than the loudest applause, 
ran through the house at the close of the monologue: 


‘ Hort, ihr unsterblichen, Er ist verloren, 
Hirt mich geloben ! Stirbt von mir, 
Helft, ihr Verderblichen, Stihlt meine Sehnen, 
Drunten und droben! Weiht diesen Leib : 
Rache geschworen Tod dem Hellenen, 
Sei ihm und ihr. Tod seinem Weib.’? 


Seraphine sang this curse—she gnashed and panted it more 
than she sang it—abruptly, sentence by sentence, after each one 
advancing a step further into the proscenium, raising her right 
hand higher and higher. Her bosom heaved. Her eye, no 
longer sparkling, nixie-like, but piercing like that of a fury, fell 
with a green serpent-glance upon a box in the second row ; we 
know which one. Count Wallenberg, who was sitting in it— 
he had made a visit in the interlude, and was regularly caught 
—started back as though from a flash of lightning. He came 
within an ace of upsetting Armgard’s opera-glass over the 
railing. The little bank-princess hid her smile in the 
bouquet which she was holding. Nobody understood the 
diplomatist’s alarm better than she, the chief and counter- 
diplomatist, as no one except herself knew why the actress 
sang and played so wonderfully that day, or who it was that 
the Amazon’s threatening glance had sought and not found.” 
Between the acts the King (doubtless old Ludwig is here 
portrayed) comes behind the scenes, presents Seraphine with 


1¢That he has forsaken me,— Above and below, 
I cannot grasp it, The vengeance I’ve sworn 
The horrible deed. On him and on her; 
Oh! shame past compare, He’s doom’d to destruction, 
To yield to the foe ; He dies by my hands. 
Oh! treachery vile.’ Harden my sinews, 

2 «Hear, ye Immortals, Strengthen my frame ; 

Hark to my vow! Death to the Grecian, 

Help, ye Destroyers, Death to his wife !’ 
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the portrait of the Queen, and, after some gallant and kindly 
speeches, a kiss of the hand to Seraphine, and a fatherly saluta- 
tion to her band of lightly-arrayed Amazons, withdraws. Then 
the last act, the most telling in the piece, began: “ Had the stage- 
moon, pallidly shining through its blue panes of glass, exerted 
a soothing influence upon Seraphine, or had the artist in her 
risen triumphant and reconciliatory from the struggles of the 
woman? The soft music flowed like a cooling balsam over the 
burning wounds of her heart, that seemed to pour forth its life- 
blood to the very last drop in the Amazon’s song to the moon, 
a classico-romantic variation upon the venerable ‘ Guter Mond 
du gehst so stille” . . . After the last notes had died away, the 
Amazons came to search for their queen. Their torches 
wandered through the mountain forest, winding down from rock 
to rock, until at last the fair corpse was found stretched out 
upon moss-covered rocks, under the shadow of a tall pine, her 
head thrown back, so that the unfettered golden hair hung down 
long and heavy, her right hand, from which the fatal weapon 
had slipped, drooping relaxed by her side. They covered her 
with the royal mantle, and, joining hands around her for the 
consecrated moon-roundelay, sang the low dirge :— 
‘ Sie die noch gestern 

Unter den Schwestern 

Gleich wie die Ceder im Bergwald stand, 

Wehe, sie fiel aus der schimmernden Hohe, 


Wehe, wehe, 
Fiel durch die eigene tapfere Hand.’ ! 


“Seraphine lay beneath the mantle, melting into soft tears. 
She felt as though she were some blissfully departed spirit, that 
catches from a distance the lamentations of those left behind, 
and is borne away by each wave of sound further and further 
from the shore of the living into the broad, still ocean of death. 
Whilst she lay there so motionless, her whole life passed in 
review before her eyes; reminiscences from the mists of her 
childhood, her flight, the commencement of her artist career, 
her radiant meeting with Roland, her arrival in the capital, her 
triumphs, that evening—all in blurred pictures, shadow-like. 
She was in a dream, and wished she might never awake. Yet 
she was rudely aroused by the falling of the curtain, the renewed 
tempest of applause, the calls, the farewell congratulations, that 

1 «She, who but yesterday 
Stood ’mid her sisters, 
Stood as the cedars in mountain-wood stand, 
Woe ! from the glittering heights she has fallen, 
Woeful ! woeful ! 
Pierced by her own so valorous hand.’ 
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relentlessly burst upon her. She must summon up her energies, 
must come out with tottering steps, once, twice, the third, the 
fourth time—nobody noted any longer how often—and still the 
showers of bouquets, verses, wreaths, rained upon her again and 
again. Confused, she stammered out a few incoherent words of 
acknowledgment and of farewell, and was at last at liberty to 
disappear in her dressing-room. 

“There, for the first time, she found repose after the house 
and the stage had slowly disgorged themselves. Her colleagues 
took compassion on her exhausted state, and left her alone. 
Marie was ordered to pat out all the lights but one. The 
Amazon wished to die da capo: once more to dream over, this 
time for herself, and by herself, the dream of her earthly life, and 
come to a close with her entire past and its wealth of associa- 
tions. She stretched herself wpon her couch, as she had done 
upon the rocks, and covered herself with the mantle, for she felt 
warm; not disrobing, because she felt too bruised in every 
limb, too weak to slip off her stage finery and put on her blue 
wrapper. She only wished to dream, to dream... . 

“She had not been lying there long before a quick step tore 
up the narrow stairway, a firm hand knocked on the door of the 
dressing-room. None but a man of this world walks so, knocks 
so. She starts up to listen. Away with the mantle; all her 
fatigue is forgotten. Even before Marie can open the door she 
is on the threshold, and falls with a cry of joy into Roland’s 
arms: ‘Roland, is it you once more ?’—Seraphine, you 
angel, you goddess !’—‘ Where have you been all this long, kill- 
ing day ?’—‘ In the wolf’s den, the proper place for the monster,’ 
laughed the master, radiant with inner delight, this morning in 
the wolf's den on the mountains, this evening in the gloomy 
parterre-box, that goes by that name.—‘ Not at your post!’— 
‘Here is my post, from which all the diplomatists and bankers 
on earth shall not drive me,’ said Roland, leading Seraphine to 
the couch and falling at her feet.—‘So you come back to your 
sister ?’—‘ My sister? Never! To my only and ever-beloved, 
my bride, my wife! Will you be mine, you grand, you magnifi- 
cent Amazon ?’—‘ Yours for ever, my Theseus, my lord and 
master,’ she replies with a flood of joyous tears, and, bending 
over the kneeling man, she enfolds him in her white nixie-arms, 
and buries him beneath the waves of golden hair. 

“We will do like Marianka, the discreet Bohemian. We 
will creep out on tip-toe, shut the door behind us, and sit down 
on the threshold, to keep guard lest anything should disturb the 
happy ones, who have found each other again, in truth have 
found each other for the first time, in this overflowing, long- 
suppressed ecstasy of a pure and powerful passion. They read 
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for each other the riddle of their hearts, also the tormenting 
game of the last two days. Each word tears away a curtain 
from before their eyes, reveals to their enraptured gaze a fresh, 
magically illuminated scene—here a paradise of remembrance, 
there a heaven of the sweetest, surest hope. Alone, transported, 
as though they were not in the world, they dream not as the 
Amazon had thought to dream, but together, hand in hand, eye 
to eye. The artist’s swan-song ends in a canticle of love.” 

The formal end of the story is of course the happy marriage 
of Roland and Seraphine, followed by that of the Count and 
Armgard, of Raffael and Marie. It concludes with a pleasant 
letter from the artist to the Count, dated at Cairo, announcing 
that a beautiful little Amazon has been there presented to him 
in a basket of Nile bulrushes, that Seraphine has broken her 
engagement with the American impesario, that the writer is 
hard at work making pictures and collecting wild animals, and 
that they are as happy as the day is long. The author, how- 
ever, in a short postscript to the reader, protests against the 
supposition that the romance of his story ends here, and promises 
that if the reader is satisfied, and all goes well, they shall start 
from this resting-point on a fresh pilgrinfage, at the end of a 
year and aday. For ourselves, we can say that we shall have 
much pleasure in bearing Herr Dingelstedt company when and 
whithersoever he may choose to lead the way. 
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ArT. VII.—Mnr. Bricut’s SPEECHES---THE ELECTIONS. 


To the general Election of 1868 all classes of the community 
looked forward with peculiar interest. A great experiment was 
to be tried. The struggles of many years had ended in an 
extension of the franchise, which no long time ago was by most 
regarded as an idle dream, by many as a terrible calamity. 
The dream had been realized, was the calamity impending ? 
More than this: the principles which should regulate the future 
policy of this mighty empire were to be determined. The 
destinies of many nations, the well-being of generations hung 
in the balance. No greater or clearer issue was ever put before 
the electors of this country: it was a party contest in the 
highest sense—in that one body of our statesmen had chosen 
the better part, and it lay with the people to approve or con- 
demn that choice. It was, we think, well-fitting that, on the 
eve of such an election, the speeches of the great orator to 
whom, more than to any man living, the new constituencies 
owe their existencesshould be brought together—if for no other 
purpose, for the information and guidance of the electors. 

It has been given to few public men to indulge a juster pride 
than may be Mr. Bright’s at this moment. For thirty years he 
has taken part in political strife. He and his friend Mr. 
Cobden were forced into that strife by their sense of the 
iniquity of laws which taxed the bread of the poor in order to 
increase the wealth ofthe rich. At last, after years of agitation ; 
after an enormous cost both of money and labour ; after famine 
had so desolated the land that subscriptions were raised, in the 
uttermost parts of the earth and by the poorest among men, to 
rescue our fellow-countrymen from starvation; when society 
was shaken to its basis, and no statesman could be found to 
carry on the government; the Parliament yielded, and won 
what some consider a lasting claim upon our gratitude, by 
repealing the Corn-Laws. But, this great work accomplished, 
there yet remained much to do. The doctrines of Free-trade 
had to be maintained and extended. It was well worth while, 
to say the least, that the principles which guided our Foreign 
policy should be brought to the test of justice and good sense. 
Our government of India was not altogether beyond criticism. 
At home such matters as Pauperism, the Land-Laws, the Game- 
Laws, were not perfectly settled ; and, above all, the duty, for it 
is now proved to have been a duty, of extending the franchise, 
required a persistent and powerful advocate. To these ques- 
tions Mr. Bright addressed himself, with what consequences to 
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himself we all remember, with what results, at least as re- 
gards some of these questions, we now see. Through measure- 
less abuse, through calumnies without number as without 
foundation, he held on his way; and at last he has his reward. 
But a short while ago, such an accomplished gentleman and 
just observer as Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell declared it as his 
opinion that Mr. Bright was the one public man who could find 
cause for self-congratulation in the events of the last two years. 
And in this hour of his triumph he has so borne himself that 
those who love him least cannot withhold from him their ad- 
miration and respect. We all remember, in the great debates 
of 1866, how often the legislation of the preceding twenty-five 
years was paraded as a reason against lowering the franchise. 
Not slight must have been the public services of the man who, 
in urging his own views, could meet that reason with the fol- 
lowing noble retort—constraining a hostile House to forget the 
egotism in the indisputable truth :— 


“ Now, will the House believe for once that I am speaking to them 
from no party spirit, from no desire to do anything in the country or 
to the country more than they would wish? My view of the public 
interest is at least as conscientious and as honest as theirs can be. I 
have been misrepresented, and condemned, and denounced by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, and by not a few writers in their press. My con- 
science tells me that I have laboured honestly only to destroy that 
which is evil, and to build up that which is good. The political gains 
of the last twenty-five years, as they were summed up the other night 
by the hon. Member for Wick (Mr. Laing), are my political gains, if 
they can be called the gains in any degree of any living Englishman. 

“ And if now, in all the great centres of our population—in Bir- 
mingham with its busy district—in Manchester with its encircling 
towns—in the population of the West Riding of Yorkshire—in Glas- 
gow and amidst the vast industries of the West of Scotland—and in 
this great Babylon in which we are assembled—if we do not find our- 
selves surrounded by hungry and exasperated multitudes—if, now, 
more than at any time during the last hundred years, it may be said, 
quoting the beautiful words of Mr. Sheridan, that— 


‘Content sits basking on the cheek of toil’— 


if this House, and if its statesmen glory in the change, have I not as 
much as any living man some claim to partake of that glory? I know, 
and every thoughtful man among you knows, and those Gentlemen 
who sit on that bench and who are leading you to this enterprise, they 
know that the policy I have urged upon the House and upon the 
country, so far as it has hitherto been accepted by Parliament, is a 
policy conservative of the public welfare, strengthening the just autho- 
rity of Parliament, and adding from day to day fresh lustre and dig- 
nity to the Crown. And now when I speak to you, and ask you to 
pass this Bill—when I plead on behalf of those who are not allowed 
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to speak themselves in this House—if you could raise yourselves for 
this night, for this hour, above the region of party strife—if you could 
free yourselves from the pestilent atmosphere of passion and prejudice 
which so often surrounds us here, I feel confident that at this moment 
I should not plead in vain before this Imperial Parliament on behalf 
of the English constitution and the English people.”—(Vol. ii. pp. 
183-4.) 


One of the first things that strikes us with regard to these 
volumes is their historical value. In this they far exceed any 
collection of speeches which has been published of late years. 
Lord Macaulay’s speeches have a considerable historical value ; 
but slight in comparison with these. The yet more recent 
collections of speeches by Mr. Disraeli, by Mr. Lowe, and 
even by Mr. Gladstone, having reference exclusively to one 
subject—important indeed, but now settled in everything but 
detail—and only to one aspect of that subject; and being also 
penetrated with the note of party, have already lost all their 
political interest, and much of their political value. They re- 
main antiquarian relics, and nothing more. But Mr. Bright’s 
orations take a wider sweep. They are concerned with almost 
every one of the great topics which, through many stormy 
years, have agitated the public ; and some of which remain for 
solution in the years to come; and the speaker, both when 
expressing his own views and when confuting the views of 
others, conveys a vivid picture of the feeling of the nation at 
the time. We must add that this historical value, and also the 
interest and value of the speeches as showing the growth of 
Mr. Bright’s own opinions, might have been increased by more 
judicious editing. In the latter point of view it would, we 
think, have been an improvement had the “speeches on various 
subjects” come first. Several of them are earlier in date than 
any of those on special subjects (with the single exception, we 
think, of one on Maynooth); and on this account, as well be- 
cause of the variety of themes they embrace, they would have 
been interesting as a “history of opinion.” Further, to answer 
fully this purpose, they should have been arranged in chrono- 
logical order. Why this order has not been observed we cannot 
conceive. Thus we are taken from Free-trade in 1845 to Agri- 
cultural distress in 1851, and then back again to Game-Laws in 
1845 ; from the Land Question in 1864 back to Peace in 1853, 
and Foreign policy in 1858. This is confusing and unsatis- 
factory. If there has been any attempt at grouping the topics, 
it has failed, as from their variety might have been foreseen ; 
and we lose what is, in all collections of essays and speeches, a 


? Speeches on Questions of Public Policy. By John Bright, M.P. Edited by 
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source of interest and of benefit, the means of marking the 
advance in the author’s style, and the growth of his opinions. 

Again, the short notes introductory to each speech are sus- 
ceptible of improvement. They need not be much longer, but 
they might with advantage be clearer and more specific. It 
requires some slight effort of memory, even on the part of per- 
sons not unobservant of public affairs, to recollect at once 
what Ministry was in office at some particular date fifteen or 
twenty years ago; and as years go on, and the popularity of 
these volumes increases, this difficulty will not diminish. To 
be sure, the reader can generally gather this from the speech 
itself; but he would come to the perusal of the speech with a 
much keener power of appreciation if he knew it before he 
began. Again, with regard to speeches in the House, the result 
of the divisions, or, if there was no division, the fate of the 
motion, should always be given. These may seem slight matters, 
yet they are not really so. They not only heighten the interest 
of the reader, they add to his instruction. It is just because 
we value these speeches not less highly than the editor values 
them, and anticipate for them the same future as the editor 
anticipates, that we make these suggestions. The trouble in- 
volved in carrying them out is a trifle compared to the resulting 
convenience and benefit. It is greatly to be desired that all 
who propose to study English politics should read these 
volumes, and should read them with every assistance which 
can gain their interest, and facilitate their apprehension of 
the truths conveyed. 

Looking at these speeches in a literary point of view, no one 
can fail tu be struck by the extreme beauty of the diction. And 
it is the beauty of simplicity. The marked characteristic of Mr. 
Bright’s style is his use of pure Saxon English ; and never per- 
haps since Bunyan wrote, has the varied richness of that lan- 
guage been more clearly shown. Hence the almost entire 
absence of what half-educated people think eloquence. You 
may read speech after speech without coming across a single 
“fine passage.” Even when a gleam of colour richer than wont 
falls upon the page, the severity of style is preserved ; as thus, 
speaking of slavery in America,—“ At the birth of that great 
republic there was sown the seed, if not of its dissolution, at 
least of its extreme peril; and the infant giant in its cradle 
may be said to have been rocked under the shadow of the 
cypress, which is the symbol of mortality and of the tomb.” 
The two best scholars of our day who are also orators, Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Lowe, in this—supposed to be the crowning 
gift of classical learning—are both surpassed by Mr. Bright. 
And how equal to any argument, to the expression of deepest 
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feeling, is “this majestic unaffected style,” these passages may 
show :— 


“‘T ask hon. Gentlemen, what are the taxes of a whole village, and 
what they mean? ‘They mean bareness of furniture, of clothing, and 
of the table in many a cottage in Lancashire, in Suffolk, and in Dor- 
setshire. They mean an absence of medical attendance for a sick 
wife, an absence of the school pence of three or four little children— 
hopeless toil to the father of a family, penury through his life, a cheer- 
less old age, and, if I may quote the language of a poet of humble 
life, at last—‘ the little bell tolled hastily for the pauper’s funeral.’ 
That is what taxes mean. The hon. Member for Dorsetshire spoke the 
other night in a manner rather flippant and hardly respectful to some 
of us on this question. But the labourers of Dorsetshire as well as 
the weavers and spinners of Lancashire are toiling, and must toil 
harder, longer, and with smaller remuneration for every single £100 
that you extract in taxes from the people in excess of what is neces- 
sary for the just requirements of the Exchequer of the country. I 
hope I may be permitted to treat the question on this ground, and I 
ask the House to recollect that when you strike down the children in 
the cottage you attack also the children in the palace. If you darken 
the lives and destroy the hopes of the humble dwellers of the country, 
you also darken the prospects of those children the offspring of your 
Queen, in whom are bound up so much of the interests and so much 
of the hopes of the people of this country. If I defend, therefore, the 
interests of the people on this point, I do not the less defend the per- 
manence of the dignity of the Crown.”—(Vol. i. p. 527.) 


“Thus, in spite of all that persecutions could do, opinion grew in the 
North in favour of freedom ; but in the South, alas! in favour of that 
most devilish delusion that slavery was a Divine institution. The 
moment that idea took possession of the South war was inevitable. 
Neither fact, nor argument, nor counsel, nor philosophy, nor religion, 
could by any possibility affect the discussion of the question when once 
the Church leaders of the South had taught their people that slavery 
was a Divine institution; for then they took their stand on other and 
different, and what they in their blindness thought higher grounds, and 
they said, ‘Evil! be thou my good ;’ and so they exchanged light for 
darkness, and freedom for bondage, and good for evil, and, if you like, 
heaven for hell. Of course, unless there was some stupendous miracle, 
greater than any that is on record even in the inspired writings, it was 
impossible that war should not spring out of that state of things; and 
the political slaveholders, that ‘dreadful brotherhood, in whom all tur- 
bulent passions were let loose,’ the moment they found that the presi- 
dential election of 1860 was adverse to the cause of slavery, took up 
arms to sustain their cherished and endangered system. Then came 
the outbreak which had been so often foretold, so often menaced; and 
the ground reeled under the nation during four years of agony, until 
at last, after the smoke of the battle-field had cleared away, the horrid 
shape which had cast its shadow over a whole continent had vanished, 
and was gone for ever.” —(Vol. i. pp. 289-90.) 
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And also, as showing what genius and sincerity can dare, this 
appeal to the House of Commons in the very crisis of the 
Crimean War :— 


“ At the same time there is growing up—and, notwithstanding what 
some hon. Members of this House may think of me, no man regrets it 
more than I do—a bitter and angry feeling against that class which 
has for a long period conducted the public affairs of this country. I 
like political changes when such changes are made as the result, not 
of passion, but of deliberation and reason. Changes so made are safe, 
but changes made under the influence of violent exaggeration, or of 
the violent passions of public meetings, are not changes usually ap- 
proved by this House or advantageous to the country. I cannot but 
notice, in speaking to gentlemen who sit on either side of this House, 
or in speaking to any one I meet between this House and any of those 
localities we frequent when this House is up—I cannot, I say, but 
notice that an uneasy feeling exists as to the news which may arrive 
by the very next mail from the East. I do not suppose that your 
troops are to be beaten in actual conflict with the foe, or that they 
will be driven into the sea; but I am certain that many homes in 
England in which there now exists a fond hope that the distant one 
may return—many such homes may be rendered desolate when the 
next mail shall arrive. The angel of death has been abroad through- 
out the land; you may almost hear the beating of his wings. There 
is no one, as when the first-born was slain of old, to sprinkle with 
blood the lintel and the two sideposts of our doors, that he may spare 
and pass on; he takes his victims from the castle of the noble, the 
mansion of the wealthy, and the cottage of the poor and the lowly, 
and it is on behalf of all these classes that I make this solemn appeal.” 
—(Vol. i. pp. 489-90.) 


Not only are these speeches valuable as a mere lesson in 
style ; they should be studied day and night by every one who 
desires to acquire the art of clear and persuasive speaking. A 
perception of their artistic excellence comes upon us gradually. 
The art is so subtle, so natural, that it is hard to detect it, much 
more to point it out. This we take to be the case with all the 
most perfect specimens of oratory. If readers would only con- 
fess it, we suspect the /irst impression produced by the master- 
pieces of Demosthenes to be that, except the scurrility, there is 
nothing so very wonderful after all. So is it, in a measure, 
with the speeches of Mr. Bright. Look, for example, at the 
famous Adullam speech. So simple it all seems—so obvious 
and easy. The simplicity of the style doubtless heightens this 
impression ; but the real causes of it lie deeper. It is the skill 
with which the argument is built up—the lucid progress of 
thought—the way in which one idea leads on to another, as if in 
obvious and unavoidable sequence, that gives to the whole such 
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an effect of naturalness and ease. This is the perfection of the 
oratorical art—a perfection which study and long practice alone 
can give, and which even they can give only to one “to the 
manner born.” 

We hear it often said that reporters have destroyed 
oratory—-that men speak now with a fear of the next morn- 
ing’s newspaper too much before their eyes. Hence, it is alleged, 
the proper function of oratory, immediate effect, is neglected. 
Men speak not to those who at the moment hear, but to those 
who will thereafter read. Mr. Bright’s speaking is little open 
to this objection. He can sway his audience at will—he plays 
on them like a pipe. And yet he does not fall into the other 
extreme. There is no want of substance in his speeches. 
They stand the test of the next morning well. His argument 
may be right or wrong. But it always is an argument which 
provokes and deserves careful discussion. And the delivery 
of that weighty argument has moved his hearers to enthusiasm. 
Few orators have combined these different, and seemingly 
opposite characteristics in such perfection. 

Perhaps no English orator was ever so much feared as Lord 
Chatham. So far as we can now judge, his contempt was wither- 
ing; his denunciation must have been hard to bear. Mr. 
Bright is not wont to indulge in the expression of contemptuous 
feeling ; but when he is constrained to assail what he regards 
as a great wrong or a great wickedness, he rises to a fervour 
and majesty of condemnation which we know not to have been 
often excelled. No one who heard can ever forget his denun- 
ciation of the Ministry which could not conduct or conclude 
the Crimean War :— 


“Tam not, nor did I ever pretend to be, a statesman; and that 
character is so tainted and so equivocal in our day, that I am not sure 
that a pure and honourable ambition would aspire to it. I have not 
enjoyed for thirty years, like these noble Lords, the honours and emolu- 
ments of office. I have not set my sails to every passing breeze. I 
am a plain and simple citizen, sent here by one of the foremost con- 
stituencies of the Empire, representing feebly, perhaps, but honestly, 
I dare aver, the opinions of very many, and the true interests of all 
those who have sent me here. Let it not be said that I am alone in 
my condemnation of this war, and of this incapable and guilty Admin- 
istration. And, even if I were alone, if mine were a solitary voice, 
raised amid the din of arms and the clamours of a venal press, I 
should have the consolation I have to-night—and which I trust will be 
mine to the last moment of my existence—the priceless consolation 
that no word of mine has tended to promote the squandering of my 
country’s treasure or the spilling of one single drop of my country’s 
blood.”—(Vol. i. p. 482.) 
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And as an example of the same powers, we would quote this 
passage from a letter to Mr. Watkin :— 


“ When the time comes for the ‘inquisition for blood,’ who shall 
answer for these doings? You have read the tidings from the Crimea ; 
you have, perhaps, shuddered at the slaughter; you remember the 
terrific picture,—I speak not of the battle, and the charge, and the 
tumultuous excitement of the conflict, but of the field after the battle 
—Russians in their frenzy or their terror, shooting Englishmen who 
would have offered them water to quench their agony of thirst; Eng- 
lishmen, in crowds, rifling the pockets of the men they had slain 
or wounded, taking their few shillings or roubles, and discovering 
among the plunder of the stiffening corpses images of the ‘ Virgin and 
the Child.’ You have read this, and your imagination has followed 
the fearful details. This is war,—every crime which human nature 
can commit or imagine, every horror it can perpetrate or suffer; and 
this it is which our Christian Government recklessly plunges into, and 
which so many of our countrymen at this moment think it patriotic to 
applaud! You must excuse me if I cannot go with you. I will have 
no part in this terrible crime. My hands shall be unstained with the 
blood which is being shed. The necessity of maintaining themselves 
in office may influence an administration; delusions may mislead a 
people ; Vattel may afford you a law and a defence; but no respect 
for men who form a Government, no regard I have for ‘ going with 
the stream,’ and no fear, of being deemed wanting in patriotism, 
shall influence me in favour of a policy which, in my conscience, I 
believe to be as criminal before God as it is destructive of the true 
interest of my country.”—(Vol. i. p. 535.) 


On one subject he felt, if it were possible, even more strongly 
than on the Crimean War, namely, on the great American 
struggle ; and he characterizes, in language of just indignation, 
the conduct of those men who, in the pursuit of private gain, 
shrink not from disobeying the law and involving their country 
in deadly peril :-— 


“There may be men outside, there are men sitting amongst your 
legislators, who will build and equip corsair ships to prey upon the 
commerce of a friendly power,—who will disregard the laws and the 
honour of their country,—who will trample on the Proclamation of 
their sovereign,—and who, for the sake of the glittering profit which 
sometimes waits on crime, are content to cover themselves with ever- 
lasting infamy. There may be men, too—rich men—in this city of 
London, who will buy in the slave-owners’ loan, and who, for the 
chance of more gain than honest dealing will afford them, will help a 
conspiracy whose fundamental institution, whose corner-stone, is de- 
clared to be felony, and infamous by the statutes of their country. 

“T speak not to these men. I leave them to their conscience in 
that hour which comes to all of us, when conscience speaks and the soul 
is no longer deaf to her voice. I speak rather to you, the working men 
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of London, the representatives, as you are here to-night, of the feelings 
and the interests of the millions who cannot hear my voice. I wish 
you to be true to yourselves. Dynasties may fall, aristocracies may 
perish, privilege will vanish into the dim past ; but you, your children, 
and your children’s children will remain, and from you the English 
people will be continued to succeeding generations. 

‘You wish the freedom of your country. You wish it for yourselves. 
You strive for it in many ways. Do not then give the hand of fellow- 
ship to the worst foes of freedom that the world has ever seen, and do 
not, I beseech you, bring down a curse upon your cause which no after- 
penitence can ever lift from it. You will not do this. I have faith in 
you. Impartial history will tell that, when your statesmen were hostile 
or coldly neutral, when many of your rich men were corrupt, when 
your press—which ought to have instructed and defended—was mainly 
written to betray, the fate of a continent and of its vast population 
being in peril, you clung to freedom with an unfaltering trust that God 
in His infinite mercy will yet make it the heritage of all His children.” 
—(Vol. i. 252.) 


In a different style are many noble passages, penetrated with 
deep feeling, rich with a surprising beauty, where the orator, 
even in the darkest hour, refused to despair of the future of the 
great American Republic :— 


“ Coming back to the question of this war: I admit, of course— 
everybody must admit—that we are not responsible for it, for its com- 
mencement, or for the manner in which it is conducted; nor can we 
be responsible for its result. But there is one thing which we are 
responsible for, and that is for our sympathies, for the manner in 
which we regard it, and for the tone in which we discuss it. What 
shall we say, then, with regard to it? On which side shall we stand? 
I do not believe it is possible to be strictly, coldly neutral. The ques- 
tion at issue is too great, the contest is too grand in the eye of the 
world. It is impossible for any man, who can have an opinion worth 
anything on any question, not to have some kind of an opinion on the 
question of this war. I am not ashamed of my opinion, or of the 
sympathy which I feel, and have over and over again expressed, on 
the side of the free North. I cannot understand how any man wit- 
nessing what is enacting on the American continent can indulge in 
small cavils against the free people of the North, and close his eye 
entirely to the enormity of the purposes of the South. I cannot 
understand how any Englishman, who in past years has been ac- 
customed to say that ‘there was one foul blot upon the fair fame of 
the American Republic,’ can now express any sympathy for those who 
would perpetuate and extend that blot. And, more, if we profess to 
be, though it be with imperfect and faltering steps, the followers of 
Him who declared it to be His Divine mission ‘to heal the broken- 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives and recovering of sight 
to the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised,’ must we not re- 
ject with indignation and scorn the proffered alliance and friendship 
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with a power based on human bondage, and which contemplates the 
overthrow and the extinction of the dearest rights of the most helpless 
of mankind ! 

“ If we are the friends of freedom, personal and political,—and we all 
profess to be so, and most of us, more or less, are striving after it more 
completely for our own country,—how can we withhold our sympathy 
from a Government and a people amongst whom white men have always 
been free, and who are now offering an equal freedom to the black? 
I advise you not to believe in the ‘ destruction’ of the American nation. 
If facts should happen by any chance to force you to believe it, do not 
commit the crime of wishing it. Ido not blame men who draw dif- 
ferent conclusions from mine from the facts, and who believe that the 
restoration of the Union is impossible. As the facts lie before our 
senses, so must we form a judgment on them. But I blame those men 
that wish for such a catastrophe. For myself, I have never despaired, 
andI will not despair. In the language of one of our oid poets, who 
wrote, I think, more than three hundred years ago, I will not despair,— 


‘For I have seen a ship in haven fall, 
After the storm had broke both mast and shroud.’ 


From the very outburst of this great convulsion, I have had but one 
hope and one faith, and it is this—that the result of this stupendous 
strife may be to make freedom the heritage for ever of a whole conti- 
nent, and that the grandeur and the prosperity of the American Union 
may never be impaired.” —(Vol. i. pp. 242-3.) 


“Now, whether the Union will be restored or not, or the South 
achieve an unhonoured independence or not, I know not, and I pre- 
dict not. But this I think I know—that in a few years, a very few 
years, the twenty millions of freemen in the North will be thirty mil- 
lions, or even fifty millions—a population equal to or exceeding that 
of this kingdom. When that time comes I pray that it may not be 
said amongst them that, in the darkest hour of their country’s trials, 
England, the land of their fathers, looked on with icy coldness, and 
saw unmoved the perils and calamities of their children. As for me, 
I have but this to say: I am but one in this audience, and but one in 
the citizenship of this country, but if all other tongues are silent, mine 
shall speak for that policy which gives hope to the bondsman of the 
South, and which tends to generous thoughts, and generous words, and 
generous deeds, between the two great nations who speak the English 
language, and from their origin are alike entitled to the English name.”’ 
—(Vol. i. pp. 194-5.) 


*¢ What I do blame is this. J blame men who are eager to admit 
into the family of nations a State which offers itself to us, based upon 
a principle, I will undertake to say, more odious and more blas- 
phemous than was ever heretofore dreamed of in Christian or Pagan, 
in civilized or in savage times. The leaders of this revolt propose this 
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monstrous thing—that over a territory forty times as large as England, 
the blight and curse of slavery shall be for ever perpetuated. 

“T cannot believe, for my part, that such a fate will befall that fair land, 
stricken though it now is with the ravages of war. I cannot believe that 
civilisation, in its journey with the sun, will sink into endless night in 
order to gratify the ambition of the leaders of this revolt, who seek to 


‘ Wade through slaughter to a throne 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind. 


I have another and a far brighter vision before my gaze. It may be 
but a vision, but I will cherish it. I see one vast confederation 
stretching from the frozen North in unbroken line to the glowing 
South, and from the wild billows of the Atlantic westward to the 
calmer waters of the Pacific main,—and I see one people, and one 
language, and one law, and one faith, and, over all that wide conti- 
nent, the home of freedom, and a refuge for the oppressed of every 
race and of every clime.”—(Vol. i. pp. 224-5.) 


We have quoted these passages—and no reader, we are per- 
suaded, will blame the length of them—in order to justify our 
assertion that, viewed merely as compositions, these speeches 
will reward careful perusal. But they have a deeper source of 
interest than this. Their literary excellence, great though it be, 
is secondary to their political importance. In point of political 
interest, in capacity for political instruction, they seem to us 
beyond any collection of speeches in the language. Doubtless 
this is owing, in some degree, to the lengthened period of time 
over which they extend, and the variety of subjects they 
embrace; but it is owing to something more also. It is 
owing, in no small measure, to the isolated position which Mr. 
Bright has so long occupied in English politics. This it is 
which gives to these speeches a value peculiarly their own. 
They are in no sense party speeches. They are not even 
debating speeches, in the ordinary sense. They are discussions 
of great public questions; but they are discussions of no ques- 
tion in its party aspect. To illustrate what we mean by an 
example :— About a third part of Lord Macaulay’s brilliant and 
telling speech on the Maynooth vote in 1845 was devoted to a 
criticism of the position of the Ministry with regard to the 
measure. Mr. Bright in his speech dismisses that topic with 
the single sentence that “the right hon. Baronet has, from 
unforeseen circumstances, been connected in Opposition with a 
party of such a nature, that he never could promote any good 
measure whilst in power without being charged, and justly, 
with inconsistent conduct ;” and then passes on, as if im- 
patient, to discuss the question before the House. In some of 
his speeches—those, for instance, on University Tests, on the 
Sugar-Duties, on the exclusion of Judges from the House of 
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Commons—Lord Macaulay occupied, more or less, this higher 
level; but Mr. Bright never descends from it. Hence the 
peculiarly /asting value of these speeches. 

Yet it would be an utter misapprehension to suppose that 
they are in any sense didactic dissertations. We shall have 
written and quoted to little purpose if our readers have not by 
this time become aware that, in their liveliness, their variety, 
their flexibility, they are emphatically speeches. What we 
mean is, that they are discussions of questions adapted to the 
forms of oratory. Even in argument, Mr. Bright confutes 
opposing views rather than replies to opponents. There is, 
indeed, abundance of personality; but persons are dealt with 
only in so far as they are identified with opinions. Yet the 
speeches are the very reverse of being heavy. Most of us have 
felt the charm of listening to the speaker; but no reader even 
of these speeches, we should think, ever found them dull. 
They are relieved from the possibility of this by many excel- 
lencies. Not only by the beauty of the style, but also by the 
acute and lucid reasoning. Always clear, always direct to the 
point, the sweep of the argument carries the reader along, 
demanding from him no greater intellectual effort than is 
requisite for intellectual enjoyment. Not less remarkable is 
the terseness with which the argument is stated. Nothing is 
over-done. Never was any great orator less verbose. 

There is, as arule, an absence of illustration. We feel some- 
how as if illustration would be out of place—as if the speaker 
was too intent on his immediate subject to diverge from it at 
all. But the page is lit up with many a felicitous quotation 
from wells of English undefiled—Milton we should guess to be 
a favourite study. And it is enlivened by a rich vein of sar- 
castic humour. Nothing could have been happier than the 
“terrier-dog ” party, without recognisable head or tail, composed 
of Mr. Lowe and Mr. Horsman; nothing more telling than the 
comparison of Lord Grey’s plan of conferring the franchise on 
doctors and lawyers as such to the elder Mr. Weller’s theory 
that a man must be a good judge of a legal point because he 
was a good judge of a horse; and every speech affords examples 
of some such happy hit. The following passage supplies a 
valuable solution of the puzzling difference between the poli- 
tical opinions of Englishmen abroad and of Englishmen at 
home :— 

“Tt is the most curious thing in the world that whenever an Eng- 
lishman leaves these shores—whether it is the effect of the salt air, 
or of sea-sickness, or the result of that prolonged meditation which a 
voyage of some weeks’ duration invites, I do not know—but whenever 
an Englishman leaves these shores the effect is to peel off, not the rags 
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of his body, but the verminous rags from his intellect and soul. He 
leaves behind him in England all the stupidity which some of us 
cherish, and he lands in Australia with his vision so clear that he can 
see things in a common-sense light.” —(Vol. ii. p. 351.) 


Perhaps the most direct value of these volumes consists in 
the political instruction which they afford. Their highest in- 
terest, on the other hand, is in the light they throw on the 
character of the speaker, and the evidence they supply of his 
political capacity. The first qualities which can belong to a 
public man are foresight and courage. It is not too much 
to say that Mr. Bright has, during the last thirty years, given 
more proofs of both qualities than any man in England. Con- 
scious he must be of exaggeration, of error; yet, looking at his 
career as a whole, how seldom has the event proved him entirely 
wrong ; how often has it justified his wisdom; in how many 
instances has public opinion gradually turned from hostility 
into accord with his. We speak not only of his well-known 
triumphs; we do not exclude questions which he has been 
often told to leave to statesmen, as beyond his powers. Take 
the case of India. He foretold that the old government of 
India would be broken by rebellion: the Mutiny came, and 
the Company was abolished. Take our Foreign policy, always 
held to be Mr. Bright’s weakest point. We suspect the de- 
fenders of Lord Palmerston’s China War are now very much 
fewer and less zealous than when opposition to that war cost Mr. 
Bright his seat at Manchester. Take a yet stronger instance, the 
Crimean War. We do not propose to re-open the discussions 
connected with that war. We would only suggest the one 
question—How many men believe that England would again 
go to war in defence of the Turkish Empire? If any one does, 
we would recommend him to read Lord Stanley’s speech the 
other day to his constituents. Again, on the question of our 
relations with the great European Powers, Mr. Bright has often 
expressed strong, and, as many have been wont to think, extreme 
views. These views, shortly stated, are that we have no right 
to bring upon our country the unspeakable calamities of war in 
order to redress the wrongs of others. Mr. Bright has been so 
often, and so unscrupulously misrepresented in regard to this 
matter, that, at the risk of quoting too much, we will quote his 
own statement of his own opinions :— 


“T believe there is no permanent greatness to a nation except it be 
based upon morality. I do not care for military greatness or military 
renown. I care for the condition of the people among whom [ live. 
There isno man in England who is less likely to speak irreverently 
of the Crown and Monarchy of England than I am; but crowns, 
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coronets, mitres, military display, the pomp of war, wide colonies, and 
a huge empire, are, in my view, all trifles light as air, and not worth 
considering, unless with them you can have a fair share of comfort, 
contentment, and happiness among the great body of the people. 
Palaces, baronial castles, great halls, stately mansions, do not make a 
nation. The nation in every country dwells in the cottage; and un- 
less the light of your constitution can shine there, unless the beauty 
of your legislation and the excellence of your statesmanship are im- 
pressed there on the feelings and condition of the people, rely upon it 
you have yet to learn the duties of government. 

“T have not, as you have observed, pleaded that this country should 
remain without adequate and scientific means of defence. I acknow- 
ledge it to be the duty of your statesmen, acting upon the known 
opinious and principles of ninety-nine out of every hundred persons 
in the country, at all times, with all possible moderation, but with all 
possible efficiency, to take steps which shall preserve order within and 
on the confines of your kingdom. But I shall repudiate and denounce 
the expenditure of every shilling, the engagement of every man, the 
employment of every ship which has no object but intermeddling in 
the affairs of other countries, and endeavouring to extend the bound- 
aries of an Empire which is already large enough to satisfy the greatest 
ambition, and I fear is much too large for the highest statesmanship 
to which any man has yet attained. 

“The most ancient of profane historians has told us that the Scy- 
thians of his time were a very warlike people, and that they elevated 
an old cimeter upon a platform as a symbol of Mars, for to Mars alone, 
I believe, they built altars and offered sacrifices. To this cimeter 
they offered sacrifices of horses and cattle, the main wealth of the 
country, and more costly sacrifices than to all the rest of their gods. 
I often ask myself whether we are at all advanced in one respect 
beyond those Scythians. What are our contributions to charity, 
to education, to morality, to religion, to justice, and to civil govern- 
ment, when compared with the wealth we expend in sacrifices to the 
old cimeter? Two nights ago I addressed in this hall a vast assembly 
composed to a great extent of your countrymen who have no political 
power, who are at work from the dawn of the day to the evening, and 
who have therefore limited means of informing themselves on these great 
subjects. Now I am privileged to speak to a somewhat different 
audience. You represent those of your great community who have a 
more complete education, who have on some points greater intelli- 
gence, and in whose hands reside the power and influence of the dis- 
trict. I am speaking, too, within the hearing of those whose gentle 
nature, whose finer instincts, whose purer minds, have not suffered as 
some of us have suffered in the turmoil and strife of life. You can 
mould opinion, you can create political power,—you can think a good 
thought on this subject and communicate it to your neighbours,—you 
cannot make these points topics of discussion in your social circles 
and more general meetings, without affecting sensibly and speedily the 
course which the Government of your country will pursue. May I 
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ask you, then, to believe, as I do most devoutly believe, that the moral 
law was not written for men alone in their individual character, but 
that it was written as well for nations, and for nations great as this of 
which we are citizens. If nations reject and deride that moral law, 
there is a penalty which will inevitably follow. It may not come at 
once, it may not come in our lifetime; but, rely upon it, the great 
Italian is not a poet only, but a prophet, when he says,— 
‘ The sword of heaven is not in haste to smite, 
Nor yet doth linger.’ 

We have experience, we have beacons, we have landmarks enough. 
We know what the past has cost us, we know how much and how far 
we have wandered, but we are not left without a guide. It is true we 
have not, as an ancient people had, Urim and Thummim—those 
oraculous gems on Aaron’s breast—from which to take counsel, but we 
have the unchangeable and eternal principles of the moral law to guide 
us, and only so far as we walk by that guidance can we be per- 
manently a great nation, or our people a happy people.” —(Vol. ii. pp. 
397-399. ) 


The policy here set forth, and the setting forth of which en- 
tailed on Mr. Bright so much abuse, is exactly the policy (with 
the exception of the unhappy Luxemburg guarantee) which has 
been avowed and adopted by Lord Stanley, the Minister whose 
merits the Tory party have never ceased to exalt. 

To take a crucial question of foreign policy : How entirely has 
public opinion come to accept Mr. Bright’s views as to the merits 
of the American War, and as to the conduct of our Government 
with regard to the Alabama. We do not, this journal never 
did, greatly blame the Government of that day. They did not 
do enough; but they did as much as any Government—save 
one of extraordinary vigour, such as England has seldom 
experienced—could have attempted in the state of public feel- 
ing at the time.1_ We all remember how the Tory opposition, 
led on by Lord Derby and the Irish fervour of Lord Cairns, 
forgot all morality and all law, and condemned the Government 
even for the seizure of the rams. The temper of the Opposition 
was then such that they were not ashamed to encourage the 
abettors of what was little short of piracy. Mr. Laird not only 
escaped condemnation; he was actually applauded. Em- 
boldened by his foolish allies he ventured to insult Mr. Bright 
in the House, and the result was the following rebuke :— 


“ Then I come to the last thing I shall mention—to the question of 
the ships which have been preying upon the commerce of the United 
States. I shall confine myself to that one vessel, the Alabama. She 
was built in this country; all her munitions of war were from this 
country ; almost every man on board her was a subject of Her Majesty. 


* See North British Review, No. 80, May 1864. 
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She sailed from one of our chief ports. She is known to have been 
built by a firm in which a Member of this House was, and I presume 
is, interested. Now, Sir, I do not complain—I know that once, when 
I referred to this question two years ago, when my hon. Friend the 
Member for Bradford brought it forward in this House, the hon. 
Member for Birkenhead (Mr. Laird) was excessively angry—I do not 
complain that the Member for Birkenhead has struck up a friendship 
with Captain Semmes, who may probably be described, as another sailor 
once was of similar pursuits, as being ‘ the mildest mannered man that 
ever scuttled ship.’ Therefore, I do not complain of a man who 
has an acquaintance with that notorious person, and I do not com- 
plain, and did not then, that the Member for Birkenhead looks 
admiringly upon the greatest example which men have ever seen 
of the greatest crime which men have ever committed. I do not com- 
plain even that he should applaud that which is founded upon a 
gigantic traffic in living flesh and blood, a traffic into which no subject 
of this realm can enter without being deemed a felon in the eyes of 
our law and punished as such. But what I do complain of is this, that 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Birkenhead, a magistrate of a 
county, a deputy-lieutenant—whatever that may be—a representative 
of a constituency, and having a seat in this ancient and honourable 
Assembly—that he should, as I believe he did, if concerned in the 
building of this ship, break the law of his country, by driving us into 
an infraction of International Law, and treating with undeserved dis- 
respect the proclamation of neutrality of the Queen. 

“T will not detain the House on the question of the rams. The 
hon. Member for Birkenhead, or the firm or the family, or whoever 
the people are at Birkenhead who do these things, this firm at Birken- 
head, after they had seen the peril into which the country was drifting 
on account of the Alabama, proceeded most audaciously to build those 
two rams ; and it was only at the very last moment, when on the eve 
of a war with the United States on account of those rams, that the 
Government happily had the courage to seize them, and thus the last 
danger was averted.”—(Vol. i. pp. 134-5.) 


The sympathy and applause of Mr. Laird’s Tory friends may 
have consoled him under this. But that sympathy will quickly 
disappear, that applause will be hushed, if it shall prove that 
the sympathizers have to pay their share of the bill for the 
consequences of Mr. Laird’s act, and that too because of the 
good sense of a Tory minister.? 

In Home politics take the question of our Land-Laws. 
Twenty years ago Mr. Bright expressed these views :— 


“There is another point, with regard to intestate estates. I feel 
how tenderly one must speak, in this House, upon a question like this. 


1 The history of the Alabama business has been ably stated in an in- 
structive pamphlet published about a year ago by Charles C. S. Bowen, Esgq., 
barrister-at-law. 
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Even the right hon. Member for Tamworth, with all his authority, 
appeared, when touching on this delicate question of the land, as if he 
were walking upon eggs which he was very much afraid of breaking. 
I certainly never heard the right hon. Gentleman steer through so many 
sinuosities in a case; and hardly, at last, dared he come to the ques- 
tion, because he was talking about land—this sacred land! I believe 
land to have nothing peculiar in its nature which does not belong to 
other property; and everything that we have done with the view of 
treating land differently from other property has been a blunder—a 
false course which we must retrace—an error which lies at the founda- 
tion of very much of the pauperism and want of employment which so 
generally prevail. Now, with regard to intestate estates, I am told 
that the House of Lords will never repeal the law of primogeniture ; 
but I do not want them to repeal the law of primogeniture in the 
sense entertained by some people. I do not want them to enact the 
system of France, by which a division of property is compelled. I 
think that to force the division of property by law is just as contrary 
to sound principles and natural rights as to prevent its division, 
as is done by our law. If a man choose to act the unnatural and 
absurd part of leaving the whole of his property to one child, I should 
not, certainly, look with respect upon his memory; but I would not 
interfere to prevent the free exercise of his will. I think, however, if 
a man die by chance without a will, that it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to set a high moral example, and to divide the property equally 
among the children of the former owner, or among those who may be 
said to be his heirs—among those, in fact, who would fairly partici- 
pate in his personal estate. If that system of leaving all to the eldest 
were followed out in the case of personality, it would lead to immedi- 
ate confusion, and, by destroying the whole social system, to a perfect 
anarchy of property. Why, then, should that course be followed with 
regard to land? The repeal of the law would not of necessity destroy 
the custom; but this House would no longer give its sanction to a 
practice which is bad; and I believe that gradually there would be a 
more just appreciation of their duties in this respect by the great body 
of testators. 

“Then, with regard to life interests; I would make an alteration 
there. I think that life-owners should be allowed to grart leases—of 
course, only on such terms as should insure the successor from fraud— 
and that estates should be permitted to be charged with the sums 
which were expended in their improvement. Next, with regard to the 
registry of land. In many European countries this is done; and high 
legal authorities affirm that it would not be difficult to accomplish it in 
this country. You have your Ordnance Survey. To make the Survey 
necessary for a perfect registry of deeds throughout the kingdom, 
would not cost more than 9d. an acre; and if you had your plans en- 
graved, it would be no great addition to the expense. There can be 
no reason why the landowners should not have that advantage conferred 
upon them, because, in addition to the public benefit, it would increase 
the value of their lands by several years’ purchase. Mr. Senior has 
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stated that if there were the same ready means for the transfer of land 
as at present exist for the transfer of personalty, the value of land 
would be increased, if I mistake not, by nine years’ purchase. This is 
a subject which I would recommend to the hon. Member for Bucking- 
hamshire, now distinguished as the advocate of the landed interest.”’ 


These words when first spoken were doubtless thought wild. 
So too, when fifteen years ago, Mr. Bright, in the House, alluded 
to the Game-Laws as an agricultural grievance, he was inter- 
rupted by loud laughter. Perhaps among the laughers were the 
then Tory members for Aberdeenshire, Kincardineshire, and Ayr- 
shire. They may judge now whether their laughter was wise ; 
and so with the Land-Laws. Have not these questions of primo- 
geniture and law of entail, to say nothing of fixity of tenant 
tenure, been agitated on almost every hustings, at least in 
Ireland and Scotland? And are not the supporters of these 
laws now reduced to that most miserable of arguments, that 
they have but little effect either for good or evil? We have 
indeed advanced since 1849. 

No detractor, however bitter, can deny to Mr. Bright the 
virtue of courage. Politics are the leading interest of his life ; 
popularity is the chief basis of his power ; and yet, not once or 
twice, he has counted popularity as nothing, has perilled all 
his chances of a public career in defence of truth and justice. 
A mob may be flattered as well as a monarch ; and the most 
dangerous, as well as the most subtle of all mob-flattery, is 
when men of mark conceal or modify their convictions in defer- 
ence to the prejudices of the hour. To that flattery Mr. 
Bright has never stooped. How few of our public men, though 
strong in wealth, in position, in political connexion, have 
shown examples of uncompromising and hazardous opposition 
to popular clamour, such as have ennobled the career of the 
so-called demagogue! In this fearless honesty Mr. Bright 
reminds one of Lord Macaulay. His rejection by Manchester 
in 1857 may be fitly compared with Lord Macaulay’s rejection 
by Edinburgh in 1847. 

Another characteristic we would claim for Mr. Bright will 
not be so readily conceded to him—a passionate love of truth. 
Here again he may be compared to Lord Macaulay. Both 
possessed this rare quality; to both it is often, and from 
similar causes, denied. In Lord Macaulay’s writings it was 
obscured by the rhetorical habit of his mind; the exigencies of 
public speaking sometimes afford plausible reasons for denying 
it to Mr. Bright. An orator must, to a certain extent, be one- 
sided. He is always more or less of an advocate—supporting 
certain views ; and even when there is least of this, his business 
is to present truths in a simple and attractive guise. Otherwise, 
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he will never succeed with a popular assemblage. Hence he 
generally presents but one aspect of a truth ; he cannot analyse 
closely or refine. Thus a recent writer in the Pall Mall Gazette’ 
condemned Mr. Bright’s censure of the course taken by the 
English aristocracy with regard to revolutionary France as 
inadequate and partial, because he did not take into account 
many causes which must have swayed them, among others the 
indiscreet attitude of the Opposition of the day. Doubtless had 
Mr. Bright been writing a study of the period, it would have 
been his duty to have done this fully and carefully. But then 
the result would have been an essay and not aspeech. An 
orator must work always with a free hand and brilliant colours, 
and that is just the reason why the picture so often fades. 
Therefore very many even of Mr. Bright’s pictures have faded. 
But in these volumes we have what deserves to endure. If 
there are of necessity exaggerations and deficiencies, it is easy 
to correct the one and to supply the other. What remains is a 
splendid body of English writing, fertile in instruction, suggestive 
of far-reaching political ideas; with a love of liberty and truth 
glowing along each eloquent page. 

Though for many years the best-abused man in England Mr. 
Bright has seldom condescended to justify his conduct or 
motives. In this he has, beyond doubt, judged wisely. Men 
in the foremost rank of public life owe it to their own dignity not 
to notice every passing slander. To their friends they owe it 
so to bear themselves that the world may believe in their self- 
reliance—in their consciousness of a rectitude which needs not 
constant assertion. It is often a duty to suffer calumny in 
silence. The one thing that can sting Mr. Bright into retort is 
the insinuation of unpatriotic motives. The heart of the 
speaker seems to beat in every sentence of his answer to that 
unworthy taunt :— 


** Do not suppose because I stand here oftener to find fault with the 
laws of my country than to praise them, that I am less English or less 
patriotic, or that I have less sympathy for my country or my country- 
men than other men have. I want our country to be populous, to be 
powerful, and to be happy. But this can only be done—it never has 
been done in any country—but by just laws justly administered. I 
plead only for what I believe to be just. I wish to do wrong to no 


1If we might, with unfeigned deference and great good-will, tender our 
humble advice to this journal, we would urge it to avoid falling into 
the groove of the Saturday Review. It has hitherto commanded general 
respect by its breadth and manliness ; it would be a great loss to journalism 
were it now to become “ superfine ”—judging everything and all men by the 
standard of a too fastidious good taste. For there is an extreme possible in 
this direction. 
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man. For twenty-five years I have stood before audiences—great 
meetings of my countrymen—pleading only for justice. During that 
time, as you know, I have endured measureless insult, and have passed 
through hurricanes of abuse. I need not tell you that my clients have 
not been generally the rich and the great, but rather the poor and the 
lowly. They cannot give me place and dignities and wealth; but 
honourable service in their cause yields me that which is of far higher 
and more lasting value—the consciousness that I have laboured to ex- 
pound and uphold laws, which, though they were not given amid the 
thunders of Sinai, are not less the commandments of God, and not less 
intended to promote and secure the happiness of men.”—(Vol. ii. 
p. 358.) 


Lastly, no candid reader of these pages can fail to see in 
them evidence of a profound sympathy with the poor and 
the wretched. No Tory device has been more persistently 
worked than that of imputing, to Mr. Bright and the whole 
Liberal party, indifference or worse towards the working 
classes, and that on the score of the Ten-Hours Bill. The 
foundation is as false as the slander is base. The Ten-Hours 
Bill was never, in any sense, a party measure. It was sup- 
ported in a powerful speech by Lord Macaulay, then a keen Whig 
partisan. It was doubtless opposed by Mr. Bright, and, as he 
admitted the other day at Birmingham, opposed mistakenly. 
That opposition and that mistake was shared in by Lord 
Morpeth, the most benevolent of mankind. It was shared in 
by Sir Robert Peel, who, more than any Minister that has ever 
governed England, had it at heart to alleviate the hard lot of 
the working man. It was shared in by many of Sir Robert's 
leading Tory supporters. On this point, as well as in his 
leaning towards a voluntary system of education, Mr. Bright 
gives, as we think, too much weight to that canon of political 
economy which prohibits interference by the Government with 
freedom of individual action. As to the Ten-Hours Bill, he has, 
as we have said, admitted his error; and, judging from a recent 
speech, his faith in a voluntary system of education seems much 
weaker than it was in 1847. But, altogether apart from this, 
is it to be tolerated that, because men take a somewhat narrow 
view of the functions of Government, they are to be taunted 
with inhumanity? “There are things,” says Mr. Mill, “ with 
which the State ought not to interfere, and there are others 
with which it is essential that it should interfere.” The hard- 
est problem in statesmanship is to tell where the difference 
lies ; and is it well that men who may chance to err in the 
solution of this problem, and who, if they err, do so on the 
safe side, should be exposed to so cruel an imputation? After 
all, it does not greatly matter. The calumny may have been 
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believed by some of those who spoke it, possibly even by some 
of those who heard it; but only by such as were ignorant of 
all the facts, and proof against any reason. Can any one 
refuse to recognise the true feeling of the words with which 
this oppressor of the poor closed a speech in Edinburgh about 
a month ago ?— 


“T ask you, as I ask myself a thousand times, is it not possible 
that this mass of poverty and suffering should be touched and should 
be reached? What is there that man cannot do if he tries? The 
other day he descended to the mysterious depths of the ocean, and 
with an iron hand he sought, and he found, and he grasped, and he 
brought up to the surface the lost cable, and with it he made two worlds 
into one. I ask, are his conquests confined to the realms of science? 
Is it not possible that another hand, not of iron, but of Christian 
justice and kindness, may be let down to moral depths, even deeper 
than the cable fathomed, to bring up from thence misery’s sons and 
daughters, and the multitudes who are ready to perish? This is the 
great problem which is now before us. It is not one for statesmen only : 
it is not one for preachers of the Gospel only: it is one for every man 
in the nation to attempt to solve. The nation is now in power; and 
if wisdom abide with power, the generations to follow may behold the 
glorious day of which we in our time, with our best endeavour, can only 
hope to see the earliest dawn.” 


But Mr. Bright, we are told, is a dreamer. His longing for 
reduced taxation leads him to believe in the coming of a time 
when war shall cease, or at least when it shall be no more 
known among the civilized nations of the earth. Now it is 
worthy of remark, that he has never discussed the policy of 
England in the light of such a belief. Never once, when 
any practical question was involved, as the China War, or the 
Crimean War, has he dealt with it on what is called the 
“peace at any price” theory. On the contrary, in all such 
discussions, so far as we remember, without exception, he has 
applied the true tests. He has asked whether the honour or 
interests of this country were involved, whether the objects of 
the war were reasonably within our reach, whether they were 
worthy of the necessary sacrifice; and surely it is by such 
considerations that questions of peace or war should be deter- 
mined. But when he is not dealing with any present question, 
when his endeavour is to influence public opinion towards 
what he thinks right, why should not he tell us his dreams of 
a happier and a better time than this? He told his audience at 
Edinburgh that sometimes there passed across his mind—as a 
vision, or it might be a foresight of a reality—the idea of a 
time when the great pathway of nations shall be no more 
profaned by war, but guarded by all for the beneficent purposes 
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of peace. When an orator uses his powers for such ends, 
surely he is deserving of support? Why should the majority 
of our public writers refuse that support? Such expecta- 
tions may be fond; but why should they be ridiculed? What 
good can come of calling them utopian; or of sneering them 
away by a reference to the millennium? We don’t know 
much about the millennium. But if it mean an era of peace 
and of good-will among the nations, is it extravagant to believe 
that we can do something to speed on its coming? If any one 
were proposing now to act as if the millennium were here, it 
would be right to expose the danger of his counsel. But why 
should men who are striving by all practical means to restrain 
national rivalries—by extending the advantages of commerce, 
by extolling peace, and dwelling on the horrors of war, by 
urging arbitration, by assembling at congresses,-why should 
these men be discouraged? It may be “utopian” in them to 
hope to see the reward of their labours; it may be still more 
utopian to labour, as they mostly do, without such hope; but 
it is surely neither unrighteous nor unwise. On such matters to 
be enthusiastic—to be even utopian—is the highest wisdom. 
Victor Hugo said, pointing to a sword and a pen, “ Ceci tuera 
cela.” And Louis Blanc, in his Letters on England, dreams his 
dreams too :— 


“ But suppress war! How? Have patience. The time is not yet 
come for acknowledging the reasonableness of quarrels between nations 
being peacefully settled, like quarrels between individuals, by a high 
judicial decision. The moment is not come for acknowledging that 
the Abbé de St. Pierre and Mably were something better than fools. 
The idea of an amphictyonie tribunal, intended to substitute the 
sovereignty of reason for the sovereignty of force, will not always be 
regarded as utopian. The world is still in a state of childhood. It 
will attain its majority, let us hope, and then, perchance, it will be 
found expedient to suffer no longer the happiness of nations to be 
weighed in that scale into which the Brennus of all countries, and the 
famous for insolence in all ages, have thrown the weight of their 
sword.” 


Mr. Goldwin Smith has said that Mr. Bright’s speeches are 
emphatically “counsels.” The general character of these coun- 
sels may be gathered from the foregoing pages ; or, better, from 
the volumes themselves. Few of them will now be thought 
very “advanced ;” none of them will be found to be beyond the 
limits of ordinary political discussion. But it is worth while 
to inquire in what spirit the new Parliament will approach 
the consideration of these counsels, and of others similar to 
them ; or, in other words, to answer the question, What has 
been the result of the general election ? 
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Altogether apart from the silliness of a narrow nationality, a 
Scotchman has reason to regard this election with feelings of 
pride. While the Liberal majority in England has been in all 
only 44; in Ireland, 31; Scotland, out of her 60 seats, has 
returned a Liberal majority of 46. This is something in itself; 
but there is more in it than appears. The causes which have 
brought about this result are all creditable to Scotland; some 
of them in marked contrast to the influences which have pre- 
vailed in England. The English press has exerted its utmost 
ingenuity in accounting for the Tory success in so many of the 
great English counties. Snobbery, dislike to Irishmen, fear 
of intimidation, are the motives, more or less venial, which 
have been suggested. The action of the clergy has been often 
brought forward, but the cause which has enabled the action of 
the clergy to have so much effect has not been frankly con- 
fessed. That cause we believe to be ignorance. We owe our 
comparative immunity from this evil of clerical influence, partly 
to the influence of the great Dissenting bodies; partly to the 
constitution of our Church, less favourable than Episcopacy to 
ecclesiastical domination ; but mainly to the intelligence of the 
Scotch people. Thus, a Rev. Mr. Buche admits that, in canvas- 
sing against Sir John Lubbock, he “more than once pointed 
out” that Mr. Gladstone’s policy is supported by atheists, Papists, 
Jews, and heterodox Christians. Yet more extraordinary have 
been the doings inSouth Shropshire, where we read that “a clergy- 
man, finding that numbers of his parishioners had promised to vote 
for Mr. More, went about telling them that they were going to 
vote for the Pope, for the Queen to be beheaded, and Protestant 
clergymen to be burned for their faith.” There has been 
nothing to equal this since Lord Macaulay’s election-ballad in 
1827 :— 

“ A letter—and free—bring it here— 
I have no correspondent who franks. 
No! Yes! Canit be? Why, my dear, 
*Tis our glorious, our Protestant Bankes. 
“ Dear sir, as I know you desire 
That the Church should receive due protection, 
I humbly presume to require 
Your aid at the Cambridge election. 


“Tt has lately been brought to my knowledge, 
That the Ministers fully design 
To suppress each cathedral and college, 
And eject every learned divine. 
To assist this detestable scheme, 
Three nuncios from Rome are come over ; 
They left Calais on Monday by steam, 
And landed to dinner at Dover. 
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“ An army of grim Cordeliers, 
Well furnished with relics and vermin, 
Will follow, Lord Westmoreland fears, 
To effect what their chiefs may determine. 
Lollard’s tower, good authorities say, 
Is again fitting up for a prison ; 
And a wood-merchant told me to-day, 
’Tis a wonder how fagots have risen. 


“ The finance scheme of Canning contains 

A new Easter-offering tax, 
And he means to devote all the gains 

To a bounty on thumbscrews and racks. 
Your living—so neat and compact— 

Pray, don’t let the news give you pain— 
Is promised, I know for a fact, 

To an olive-faced Padre from Spain.’ ”’ 


The clergy of the Scotch Establishment have, as a rule, re- 
frained from such unseemly conduct. But, had all the will been 
theirs to sully their cloth by such unscrupulous partisanship, 
had all the meanness been theirs to stoop to such deceit, they 
would have wanted the fine field on which to act. The agri- 
cultural mind does not lie so fallow here as south of the Tweed. 
Imagine a farmer of Perthshire or Mid-Lothian believing such 
idle babbie ! Imagine him even listening to it! 

Again, whether it be from some defect in the national 
character, or, as we would prefer to think, from the infre- 
quency of leases, the English farmer appears to be less inde- 
pendent than the Scotch, more yielding to coercion. This much 
is certain, that the English farmer submits to grievances which 
would set a Scotch county in a flame. Take, for example, the 
Game-Laws. But the other day a paragraph went the round 
of the papers, describing a battwe in Suffolk, at which Lord 
Huntingfield and party (including of course the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, whose special vocation seems to be the slaughtering of 
pheasants like barn-door fowls), killed in four days 5234 head 
of game. There are but few counties in Scotland represented 
by Tories ; and one such entertainment in each of them would 
remove this unpleasing singularity. Our Game Laws are in 
some places pressed hardly enough. Our lairds last month did 
not stick at a trifle. But from some cause or other the bulk of 
our agricultural population (we must in the meantime except 
Haddington) is not so submissive under wrong, or so obedient 
to coercion as that of England. 

Again, the Zimes declares that the recent elections have been 
marked by an “excessive manifestation of provincial senti- 
ment.” The result has been a preference for ordinary men; so 
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much so, that one writer anticipates for the new Parliament the 
epithet of “the dull.” This may be true of England; it is not 
true of Scotland. Here local ties have been signally dis- 
regarded. English constituencies, animated, we suppose, by 
“ provincial sentiment,” have rejected men of intellectual dis- 
tinction like Sir John Acton; men of culture and promise 
like Mr. Roundell, Mr. Brodrick, Mr. Godfrey Lushington. 
Here we have had no such mistakes to regret. It is not 
too much to say that the Scotch constituencies, as a whole, 
have shown themselves superior to priestly arts; have honour- 
ably resented coercion; have steadily voted according to their 
political convictions, to the exclusion of all other considera- 
tions. 

We gladly leave a topic which has an appearance of self- 
praise. Indeed, we should not have dwelt upon it so long, but 
for the lesson which we think may be gathered from it. That 
lesson we take to be that three things are wanted for England 
before she can attain electoral independence. These are, a 
thorough system of education; vigorous combination of the 
farmers against the landowners; and the ballot. 

Passing from these less pleasing features of the subject, the 
fact remains, that this election has resulted in a greater triumph 
for Liberal principles than any election since 1832. It has 
returned a Liberal majority, to all present seeming resolute 
and compact; beyond question pledged to vigorous action in at 
least one great line of policy. The constituencies may have 
valued too slightly the claims of intellectual eminence; they 
may have been too greatly moved by local considerations ; but 
one thing they have refused to tolerate—half-heartedness. 
Candidates have been chosen with many shortcomings ; but, 
at least, they have been men as to whose meaning and pur- 
pose there was no room for doubt. The Cave has been scat- 
tered with a great rout. Lord Elcho is the one unrepentant 
Adullamite who has been sent back to Parliament. And 
he goes back, we are glad to say, incapable of future treason, 
because exposed as a foe. In fact the divisions and rebellion 
and selfish indifference of the last Parliament had their 
natural result. The electors resolved to secure, if it be pos- 
sible, against such evils for the future. They were, accord- 
ingly, strict in exacting definite pledges from every candidate ; 
they have bound them down, as it were, by distinct promises 
of loyalty to Mr. Gladstone. To have been in the Cave 
was the unpardonable sin; even Tea-room conspirators were 
looked upon with no friendly eye. In ordinary circumstances 
we should say that this had been carried too far; but in the 
present state of affairs the precautions of the electors were 
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not only excusable but wise. Our legislators required a lesson. 
They wanted to be taught that they must look for the feeling 
of the country to the country itself,—that the criticism of Pall 
Mall is not infallible—that the “tone of the Clubs” does 
not always reflect the opinion of the people. Without raking 
up the embers of past strife, we may be allowed to express a 
hope that this lesson has been taught thoroughly. We 
cherish, therefore, the belief that this temper of the electors 
will be reflected in the House, even when the immediate pres- 
sure of the hustii: shall have passed away. So far as regards 
the class of society trom which members of Parliament are taken, 
these elections have made little or no change, But we confi- 
dently anticipate a change in the tone of the House. The last 
House of Commons was fickle, capricious, and half-hearted ; 
chosen with reference to no political principles whatever, but 
simply in respect of Lord Palmerston’s popularity. The death 
of that minister left it without any guiding motive ; or, to put it 
more accurately, members felt themselves uncommitted to any- 
thing, and therefore entitled to indulge private, and often 
unworthy feelings, without any direct breach of party allegiance. 
There seems little likelihood that a similar state of things will 
recur. Members have gone back braced by contact with the 
decision and determination of their constituents; and even 
those who may incline to waver have been so straitly bound by 
pledges that they will find this hardly possible without disgrace. 
There is little danger of open mutiny; even the indifferent will 
assume a virtue if they have it not. Of one thing they may be 
sure, that it will be for their interest to do so. Lukewarmness 
was in several instances forgiven at the last election ; it will not 
be forgiven a second time. 

Some Liberals of a gloomy turn of mind foresee evil in the 
largeness of the majority; and despondingly recall the rapid 
break-up of the Reform Ministry. The cases are in many ways 
dissimilar. The majority sent up to support Lord Grey was 
very much larger than the present Liberal majority. It com- 
prised many men of remarkable ability, eager for distinction ; 
and many men of extreme views, which they were resolved to 
press. No such turbulent elements are present in this Parlia- 
ment; extreme men and able men being alike conspicuous by 
their absence. The majority in 1832 was held together by no 
strong principle of cohesion: it was a sort of heterogeneous 
thank-offering to Lord Grey. Nobody knew what was to be 
the policy of that Government ; they did not know themselves. 
The present majority, on the other hand, is pledged to vigorous 
action, at least in one line of policy, the carrying out of which 
will afford abundant occupation for some time to come. The 
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work that lies before the Liberal party cannot fail to have a 
wonderfully steadying effect. The forces that will array them- 
selves in support of the Irish Church will do much to maintain 
discipline in the ranks of the assailants. The public would 
regard with just indignation the obtrusion of petty grievances 
or personal dislikes to the hindrance of the hard task which 
has to be accomplished. Doubtless the Liberal majority may 
break up; but it will not break up from the same causes which 
proved fatal to the majority of Lord Grey. 

Mr. Disraeli has, no doubt, taken the wisest course for his 
party. It would be unjust to deny that he has also taken a 
manly and straightforward—though it may be an unusual— 
course. He has saved the time of the country and avoided a 
tedious discussion ; he has relieved the Crown of the awkward- 
ness of meeting Parliament with a speech predestined to dis- 
approval; and he has frankly advised that his rival should be 
his successor. The credit due to him is not diminished by the 
consideration that the Royal Speech might have been a hard 
thing for his Cabinet to agree upon; nor even by the fact that 
the step he has taken will be to his own advantage in the future. 
Men may sometimes be allowed to be honest, although honesty 
is the best policy. Undoubtedly the step he has taken will be 
to his advantage. If he gains nothing else by it, he gains at 
least this, that he is not called upon to declare any policy 
of his own. How he would propose to deal with Ireland 
and the Irish Church he is not now bound to say: he simply 
denounces his opponent’s proposals as “impracticable”—a vague, 
and therefore very formidable attitude of hostility. He is not 
bound to maintain any position himself; he is quite free to direct 
his attack on whatever may prove the weakest point of the 
enemy; and many weak points must of necessity be presented 
before all the details connected with the disendowment of the 
Irish Church can be worked out. On the other hand, as we 
have already said, this very fact will inspire the Liberal party 
with a certain strength. In the face of an astute foe there 
must be no slackness, no want of discipline. And it would be 
a very remarkable point of detail, regarding which it would be 
either seemly or prudent for the Opposition to challenge an issue 
involving their return to office. 

Altogether apart from party considerations, we should re- 
gard any untoward occurrence as a serious calamity. The 
Liberals went to the country on the distinct issue of approval 
or disapproval of a definite line of policy. They got an 
answer triumphantly in their favour; and they are now in 
office for the express purpose of carrying that policy into 
effect. And not cnly has their policy been approved of; their 
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leader is regarded with peculiar confidence and favour by 
the great body of the people. In such circumstances failure 
would be a deep disgrace to the party. That, however, would 
be the least resulting evil. Sucha failure would bring discredit 
on our whole system of Government. It would restore to power 
a party whose policy is nothing but opposition to the expressed 
wish of the nation ; it would frustrate the resolute determina- 
tion of the people that justice shall be done to Ireland; the 
consequent discontent would be no trivial or passing feeling. 
We confess, however, to indulging in a good hope. The Con- 
stituencies have done what they can to secure party loyalty. 
The work to be done requires it. And Mr. Gladstone is not the 
man at such a crisis to alienate it. The country hears much 
of his faults as a party leader ; and believes or heeds little. But, 
whatever these faults may be, it is not in an emergency like 
this that they will be shown. He has in him a dash of the 
“ daring pilot in extremity ;” and it is in perilous seasons, when 
the waves run high, and when skill and boldness and fervour 
are wanted at the helm, that he will steer the ship most 
safely. 

Few men have been called to govern England with happier 
omens than Mr. Gladstone. Pitt, when he had broken the 
Coalition, was perhaps more powerful; Peel, in 1842, was not 
less so. But Pitt’s power had its origin in Court intrigue, 
and that taint clung to it throughout. George Ill. was not the 
man to allow freedom of action to the minister whom he 
himself had made. Peel was hampered and finally over- 
thrown by the prejudices and obstinacy of his party. It is 
the rare peculiarity of Mr. Gladstone’s position that he enjoys 
a deep-seated popularity with the people; that his policy— 
having been plainly laid before the nation—has been dis- 
tinctly approved of at a general election ; and that a majority 
of a hundred has been sent to Parliament specially charged to 
render him loyal obedience. Rarely, if ever, has a minister 
attained to power in circumstances so favourable. And, as if 
to crown his good fortune, it is plain that the work of forming 
an Administration has been made easy to him by the good- 
sense and self-denial of the leading men of the party. Exactly 
in proportion to these advantages is the responsibility which 
rests with him. He is bound, not in the interest of his party— 
that were a trifle ; but in the interests of his country, to do all 
that in him lies to secure that his Ministry shall not disappoint 
the hopes which have been raised by their accession to office. 

These hopes are, with reason, high. But it would be wrong, as 
well as foolish, to indulge them over-much. Nothing can be 
more dangerous to a Ministry than that it should be expected 
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to do great things suddenly. A fatal reaction is almost sure 
to ensue. And it would be idle to believe that this Ministry 
is prepared to follow all Mr. Bright’s counsels, even though Mr. 
Bright himself is a member of it. The ballot will certainly be 
an open question; and some years will elapse before we can 
hope to see a Ministry abolishing the law of entail, or depriv- 
ing of legislative sanction the pernicious custom of primo- 
geniture. Yet it cannot be that Mr. Gladstone will think his 
occupation gone, even when he shall have surmounted the 
countless troubles of the settlement of the Irish Church. 
Education has to be dealt with as it has never been dealt with 
yet ; the increasing peril of pauperism has to be faced ; the 
condition of large masses of the population must be ameliorated ; 
our Land-Laws, indeed the whole question of the distinction 
between heritage and moveables in all its branches, will soon 
rise into commanding importance. 

The men composing the present Ministry cannot but feel that 
they are, in a sense, at the beginning of a new time. By the 
very fact of their advent to power all these questions, and many 
others such, have been hurried on. Their existence as a Ministry 
has been the effect of a great but gradual advance in public 
opinion; it will be the cause of an advance yet greater and 
more rapid. Toryism, if by that we mean mere quiescence, has 
received a severe blow. The peculiarity of the position of the 
new Government lies in this, that it is the result of no vague 
popular emotion, resting on no distinct convictions—looking 
forward with no definite aims. Such, in a measure, was the 
Government of 1832; but such is not the case now. On the 
contrary, long before the late election, the electors had well con- 
sidered and resolved upon the principles which should guide their 
choice. These principles briefly were, justice to all classes at all 
hazards ; the redress, so far as it may be possible, of our great 
social disorders. And, accordingly, they know what they expect. 
They expect of the men whom they have raised to power that 
this justice shall be done without fear, and that no effort shall 
be wanting to improve the condition of the country in which we 
live. 

The people are firmly persuaded that this Ministry will 
address itself to social questions in a spirit altogether new; 
and hence their confidence and content. Far, very far distant 
is the time when “the whole land shall be a garden, and in 
every house there shall be plenty;” but the people will be 
satisfied so long as they know that their rulers feel for their 
sorrows, and, with zeal and vigour, will try to cure them. 
They have that knowledge now. The most marked character- 
istic of the Ministry is the presence in it of many men who 
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have been always moved by popular sympathies. Foremost 
among these is Mr. Gladstone himself, who, not once or twice 
in his career, has set himself to devise measures for the 
good of the body of the people, which the people had not the 
knowledge or the intelligence to think of for themselves. 

Apart from this, we may fairly hope that in the present 
Ministry there will be found something of real statesmanship. 
A careful study of these speeches of Mr. Bright cannot fail to 
impress strongly the truth of the old saying, “ with how little 
wisdom the world is governed.” It is truly sad to see how 
utterly our rulers have failed in consistency and forethought 
in the great crises through which England has passed dur- 
ing the last thirty years. The ordinary business of ad- 
ministration was well enough carried on; but the country 
was allowed to drift into terrible calamities, because it was 
not governed according to any principle, or in the light 
of any wise forethought. For example, even men like Sir 
William Molesworth and Sir George Cornewall Lewis, during all 
the wretchedness of the Crimean War, never seem to have 
formed for themselves any clear idea of the purposes for which 
that war was waged, or of the lengths to which it should be 
carried, Again, take the case of Ireland—that unhappy country 
whose history is so fertile in all political teaching. More than 
sixty-five years ago we united, by most flagitious means, the 
Irish Parliament with our own, and since then we have passed 
but two Irish measures which bear any trace of statesmanship, 
Catholic Emancipation and the Encumbered Estates Act ; and 
we passed the one under terror of a rebellion, the other under 
the pressure of afamine. It would be a curious and interesting 
study to go yet farther back, and test the claims of the various 
men who have ruled England to take rank as statesmen. Sir 

tobert Walpole, perhaps, might stand this scrutiny. He had 
before him clearly what he believed his country required, and 
he secured that for her. 


“But for Sir Robert Walpole, we should have had the Pretender 
back again. But for his obstinate love of peace we should -have had 
wars which the nation was not strong enough nor united enough to 
endure. But for his resolute counsels and good-humoured resistance 
we might have had German despots attempting a Hanoverian regimen 
over us; we should have had revolt, commotion, want, and tyrannous 
misrule, in place of a quarter of a century of peace, freedom, and 
material prosperity, such as the country never enjoyed, until that cor- 
ruptor of Parliaments, that dissolute tipsy cynic, that courageous lover 
of peace and liberty, that great citizen, patriot, and statesman governed 
it. . . . He gave Englishmen no conquests, but he gave them peace, 
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ease, and freedom; the three per cents. nearly at par; and wheat at 
five and six and twenty shillings a quarter.’ 

It seems a bold thing to say that since this “tipsy cynic” no 
statesman, in the true sense of the word, has governed England 
till we come to Sir Robert Peel. Yet such an assertion would 
not be far wide of the truth. Chatham was a splendid War 
Minister; Canning in his latter days was a brilliant Foreign 
Minister; but it may well be doubted whether, during those 
long years, any wise statesman rose to supreme power. Pitt, 
indeed, cherished great designs for the benefit of Ireland, but 
treason and Court opposition brought his designs to naught. 

It is not too much to say that something like statesmanship 
may be expected from the new Government. That in adminis- 
trative ability they are far superior to their predecessors is 
abundantly obvious. But more will be demanded from them 
than even the high merit of vigorous administration. There are 
at least three men in the Cabinet of true genius for political 
affairs—Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Lowe. They differ 
on many points, and they must reconcile their differences, or 
agree to differ, as best they may; but in one thing they unite 
—in the possession of the qualities of statesmen. The know- 
ledge of this fact itself assures us that they would not be in the 
same Cabinet were the divergencies of their opinions such as to 
suggest any serious difficulty. It is not within the scope of 
this paper to comment on the way in which the various offices 
have been filled up. But we may express, in a single word, 
what we believe to be a general feeling of satisfaction at the 
high office assigned to Mr. Lowe. It is a generous thing; and, 
what is of more consequence, it gives promise of Mr. Gladstone’s 
purpose to allow true statesmanship an adequate field of action 
—a good sign for the stability of his administration. 

We cannot but hope, also, that the temper of the House 
generally will support and encourage the popular sympathies of 
ministers. It will not, indeed, fail to do so, if members retain, 
in any measure, the views they avowed on the hustings. Next 
to admiration of Mr. Gladstone, sympathy with the working 
classes was the main profession of every Liberal candidate. 
Allowance must of course be made for the excitement of 
electioneering; yet surely these professions will not be alto- 
gether belied. 

We do not at all refer to a certain condescending kindness 
which some well-meaning people assume towards their inferiors, 
The working classes have no wish to be patronized—to be in- 
dulged like children. Such treatment repels them. It offends 
their self-respect, much in the same way as the tracts and good 
1 Thackeray's Four Georges. 
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books so injudiciously circulated among them offend their 
intellect. Sympathy is very different from patronage; they are 
won by the former, but feel no gratitude for the latter. They 
are not much moved by loyalty or reverence for those above 
them. Seldom has a more mistaken social theory been imagined 
than Mr. Disraeli’s great notion that the working classes of this 
country, in return for Maypoles and ostentatious alms, would 
yield themselves up, with grateful obedience, to the condescend- 
ing leadership of the aristocracy. The whole Young England 
tone of sentiment was, as regards the body of the people, an 
absurd anachronism. They desire, above all things, justice. 
Satisfy them that they are dealt with fairly—that their rights 
are respected and their claims considered not less than those of 
others ; and they ask nothing more. The questions raised at the 
late elections—the protection ef the property of trades-unions ; 
the liability of masters for the faults of foremen; arrestment of 
wages ; even strikes; were, as arule, urged by the electors in the 
spirit we have indicated. Even where feeling was keenest, 
meetings of working men, though they resented ill-tempered 
insult, never refused a hearing to fair argument. Mr. Roebuck 
was rejected for no noisy demagogue, but for a man who has 
done his best to promote justice and fair-dealing between em- 
ployers and employed. 

It seems to us, then, that the majority of the new Parliament 
has given promise of a disposition to attempt the solution of 
these vexed questions with that fellow-feeling which wins re- 
gard, and with that determination to do justice which com- 
mands respect. We hail this asa happy augury. It carries 
with it a far more lasting assurance of good than the accession 
of a Liberal Government to power. Difficulties may multiply 
so as not to be overcome; individual men may disappoinf 
expectations; gloomy forebodings, of which the first whispers 
are already beginning to make themselves heard, may be 
speedily fulfilled ; but if the temper of the House be such as 
we believe it to be, none of these things will long obstruct the 
advance of the nation in happiness and well-being. Reputa- 
tions may be won or lost, administrations may rise and fall; 
but a Legislature, animated by kindly sympathy, resolute to 
deal justly with all ranks and conditions of men, surely justifies 
a sanguine hope. Mr. Bright himself has put that hope in 
words :—“ I think I see, as it were above the hill-tops of time, 
the glimmerings of the dawn of a better and nobler day for the 
country and the people that I love so well.” 
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Munich to Berlin, 266; state of Europe at 
this period, 266 ; the Prussian Court, 267 ; 
Madame de Thun on Berlin society, 268 ; 
circumstances which unfavourably affected 
his oy at that Court, 268-270; Fred- 
erick and Mr. Elliot, 270, 271; death of 
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cousin and seducer, 275; reception at 
Copenhagen, 276; Paul Jones and the 
Baron la Houze, 276; account of Mirabeau, 
276-7 ; condition of Denmark at this time, 
and Mr. Elliot’s conduct as minister, 277, 
278; visit to England, and return to Copen- 
hagen, 278-9; the “ balance of power, ”"— 
relations of Russia and Sweden, 279 seq. ; 
Elliot’s negotiations with the king of 
Sweden, 282, and their successful issue, 
283; mission to Paris, and negotiations 
there, with their important results, 284 ; 
war between Spain and England averted, 
285; the Elliot correspondence, 286. 
Erasmus and Zwingli, 112. 
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Las Casas, ‘‘ the Apostle of the Indies,” 1 ; 
his connexion with the New World, 2; 
relations between cclonists and aborigines, 
3; conquests and colonizations, 4; first 
importations of African slaves, 5; deve- 
lopment of the slave system, 6; negro 
market in Spain and Portugal, 7; early 
years of Las Casas, 8; his first voyage 
to America, 9; condition of the Indians 
in the first period of the Conquest, 10; 
different phases of the repartimiento sys- 
tem, 11; Columbus, 12; Las Casas at 
first a slaveholder, 13; his sudden change 
of sentiment, and its results, 14; his 
departure fiom Cuba and arrival in Spain, 
15, 16; ludicrous occurrence among the 
Indians, 16; interview with the Bishop 
of Burgos, and conflict with him, 17; 
death of Ferdinand, 17; Cardinal Xi- 
menes and his colleague Adrian hear Las 
Casas’s statement of the wrongs of the 
Indians, 18 ; projected reform of Ximenes, 
19; intrusted to the Hieronymite com- 
missaries, 20; mutual distrust between 
them and Las Casas, 21, 22; return of 
the latter to Spain in consequence, 23 ; 
consultation with the Grand Chancellor 
Jean Salvage, 23,24; Las Casas substi- 
tutes negro for Indian labour, 25; his 
plan for enrolling emigrant labourers, 26, 
27 ; opposition of the Indian council, 28, 
29; their memorial against the Clerigo, 
30; his parable, 31; sailing of the expe- 
dition, 32; reception by the authorities 
of St. Dominge, 33; breaking up of his 
colony, 34; becomes a Dominican, 34, 35; 
re-entrance into active life, 35; cruel 
treatment of Indians described, 36, 37; 

rovince of Tuzulutlan—the ‘‘ Land of 
Var,”’ 38; its conversion, 39, 40; papal 
bull condemning Indian slavery, 41; Las 
Casas again visits Spain, 41; his work 
on “‘ The Destruction of the Indies,” and 
the Nuevas Leyes, 42; is offered, but 
declines, the bishopric of Cuzco, 42; is 
consecrated at Seville as Bishop of Chiapa, 
43; hostile reception, and subsequent 
contest, 43, 44, issuing in his resignation 
of the bishopric, 44, 45; on his return to 
Spain, he engages in a controversy with 
Sepulveda, 45 ; his literary labours during 
his last years, 46; estimate of his char- 


acter, and of the labours of his life, 47, | 
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Mut, J. Stuart, and Positivism, 227, 229, 
249-252. 
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Mirabeau, 276-7. 
Musset ; see De Musset. 


Positivism, or the Positive Philosophy of 


Auguste Comte, 209, 210; final purpose 
of Comte, 211; his negative atheism, 213; 
the three different theoretic states through 
which our knowledge passes, 214; the law 
of the three states, 215; classification of 
the sciences, 216, 217; the hierarchy of the 
sciences, 218; Biology and Sociology, 219; 
main features of the Religion of Humanity, 
220 seqg.; the Positive Providence, 223; 
dogma of the Positive Religion, 224-5; 
prayer the chief instrument of its Wership, 
226; its nine sacraments, 227; the régime 
of Positivism, 228; connexion of the Re- 
ligion with the Philosophy, 229; Madame 
Clotilde de Vaux and Comte, 230; origin 
of the Positive Society, 231-2; the sacer- 
dotal subsidy, 233-4; the Religion of Hu- 
manity instituted, 235; death of Comte, 
235; the sequel, 236; his widow, 237; 
his successor as High Priest of the new 
faith, M. Lafitte, 237-8 ; complete and in- 
complete Positivists, 239; the Positive 
Philosophy in England, 239-40; progress 
of the Society, 241-2; the Positive Cir- 
culars, 243; influence of Positive prin- 
ciples on the political and social concep- 
tions of many eminent writers, 244-46; 
the quantitative stage of Positive Philo- 
sophy, 247; tendencies of the Positive 
School in France, 248, and in England, 
249-50 ; sceptical results of its principles, 
251-52; confusion of objective and sub- 
jective methods, 253-4; Comte’s return to 
the theological standpoint, 255-6. 


recent conditions of 
travelling there, 313; difficulties to be 
encountered in railway enterprise, 314; 
how viewed by the East India Company, 
315, and by Lord Dalhousie, 316; Indian 
railways, with map, 317; the Government 
and the railway companies, 317, 318; er- 
gineering difficulties, 319; preliminaries to 
the process of construction, 320; question of 
land and irrigation accommodations, 321; 
ground for terminal stations, 322; diffi- 
culties with native princes, 323; the Poli- 
tical Agent, 324; methods of construction: 
under contractors, and the departmental 
system, 325; drawbacks of contractors, 
326; labourers on the works, 327; cost of 
labour, 328; natural obstacles: rivers, the 
Ghaut range, 329; the inclines over the 
line of Ghauts, 330; interruptions during 
construction—cholera, the Mutiny, 331; 
progress of railway enterprise, 332; in- 
fluence of railway travelling on the natives, 
333 ; fares, arrangements, and accommoda- 
tion, 334; courtyards at stations, 335; 
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carriages, luggage, etc., 336; scenes at 
the despatch of trains, 337; question of 
the success of Indian railways as com- 
mercial undertakings, 338; railway em- 
ployés, 339; working expenses, rolling 
stock, fuel, 340; system of Government 
management, 341, 342, and its results, 
343; transport of troops, 344; Govern- 
ment becoming more liberal, 345; neces- 
sity for branch railways, and good ap- 
= to railway stations, 346; the 
enefits of railways to India, present and 
prospective, 347; the railroad a social 
leveller, 348; its importance to Europeans 
in ill health, 349; is it desirable that the 
State should retain in its own hands the 
construction of lines necessary to complete 
the present railway system? 350; our 
soldiers in India, 350, 351; lines neces- 
sary to complete our strategic communi- 
cations, 351; the want of these, one of 
the chief incentives to the great rebel- 
lion, 352. 


Saint Stony, influence of, on Comte, 220. 


Tennyson, Alfred, 406, 407. 


Wates, The Four Ancient Books of, 149; 
Mr. W. F. Skene’s scholarly introduction 
to them, 149, 150; their literary history, 
150; previous knowledge regarding them, 


151; sources of the early history of Wales, 
152; supposed localities of Arthur’s bat- 
tles, 153; sketch of Welsh history, 154 ; 
situation of Manau or Manann, 155; the 
Picts, 156, 157; their place in history, 
158 ; sources whence conclusions may be 
drawn : foreign contemporaneous writers, 
relics of the Pictish language, 159, and 
the etymology of districts occupied by 
them, 160; table illustrative of the Keltic 
terminology of places, 161-163 ; septs op- 
posed to the Picts, 164; dates of the Welsh 
poems, 165; their literary merit, 166, and 
poetical character, 167; light thrown by 
them on the religious state of Wales dur- 
1 the dark ages, 168; Kelticism of 
elsh church, 169; the sufferings of 
Christ described in these poems, 170; 
Latin quotations, 171; remarks on the 
religious history of Wales, 172. 
Wishart, George,—examination of the 
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grounds on which he is accused of bej 

privy to a conspiracy against the life of 
Cardinal Beaton, 409 seq.; battle of Sol. 
way Moss: death of James v. shortly after. 
wards, 409; Henry vii.’s project of unit. 
ing the kingdoms by the marriage of his son 
Edward, and Mary, at first entertained jn 
Scotland—change of the Scottish policy— 
Beaton in prison—Sir Ralph Sadler recal- 
led, 410; the Laird of Brunston, 411; hig 
correspondence with Sadler, 412; the letter 
from the Earl of Hertford to King Henry, 
containing the charge against Wishcrt, 
and the King’s reply, 413-14; evidence 
on which the ‘‘ Wishart ” of these letters 
has been identified with the martyr—(1) 
as to the name, 414, 415 ;—(2.) as to the 
alleged intimacy of the martyr with Brun- 
ston and his associates, 416 ; Tytler’s con. 
flicting statements regarding Wishart 
417; statements of Dr. Cunningham an 

of Mr. Hill Burton, 418 ; evidence on the 
other side—(1.) as to his devout and saintly 
character, 419-21 ;—(2.) as to his ‘move- 
ments after returning to Scotland, 421-22; 
—(3.) the date of his return, 422 ;—state- 
ments, as to this point, by Emery Tylney 
and John Knox, 423-26; conclusion, 426, 


Zwincwt the Reformer,—his birthplace, 101; 
recent memoirs of him, 102 ; his character 
misunderstood both by Lutherans and 
Calvinists, 102, 103; his “ rationalism,” 
103; his position in the matter of Church 
and State politics, 104; contemporary 
condition of Switzerland, 105; called to 
Ziirich,—subjects to which he devoted 
himself there, 105, 106; his views of 
Church and State, 107, 110; obstacles to 
the realization of his principle as to their 
identity, 108; Civitas Christiana, 109: 
his relation to the period of the Aenais- 
sance, 110; love of culture, 111; Eras- 
mus and Zwingli, 112 ; Luther’s contempt 
for Zwingli, 113; different structure of 
Zwingli’s theology from that of Luther, 
114; personal aspects of his career, 115; 
his ministry at Glarus, 116; personal 
characteristics, 117 ; his wife, Anna Rein- 
hardt, 118; his reforms at Ziirich, 119; 
interview with Luther at Marburg, 120; 
political complications, 121; death of 
Zwingli, 122; strictures of D’Aubigné, 
123; verdict of Dr. Sporri, 123, 124. 
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of Salisbury. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


AIDS TO PRAYER: a-Course of Lectures delivered at Holy Trinity 
Church, Paddington, on the Sunday Mornings in Lent 1868. By Danser Moore, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF S. GREGORY the Illuminator, Patron 
Saint and Founder of the Armenian Church. By S. C. Manan, M.A., Vicar of 
Broadwindsor. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


SKETCHES OF THE RITES AND CUSTOMS OF THE GRECO- 
RUSSIAN CHURCH. By H.C. Romanorr. With an Introductory Notice by 
the Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe.” Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


VESTIARIVM CHRISTIANVM: The Origin and Gradual Develop- 
ment of the Dress of the Holy Ministry in the Church, as evidenced by Monuments 
both of Literature and of Art, from the Apostolic Age to the Present Time. By the 
Rev. Wuarron B. Marriott, M.A., F.S.A. (sometime Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford, and Assistant-Master at Eton), Select Preacher in the University ; and 
Preacher, by license from the Bishop, in the Diocese of Oxford. Royal 8vo, 38s. 


PIVE YEARS’ CHURCH WORK IN THE KINGDOM OF HAWAII. 
By the Bishop of Honotutv. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ANNALS OF THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY, OXFORD, from its Foun- 
dation to a.p. 1867 ; containing an Account of the various collections of printed 
Books and mss. there preserved; with a brief Preliminary Sketch of the earlier 
Library of the University. By W. D. Macray, M.A., Assistant in the Library, 
Chaplain of Magdalen and New Colleges. 8vo, 12s. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of Public Events at Home and 
Abroad, for the Year 1867; being the Fifth Volume of an improved Series. 8vo, 


18s. 
The Volumes for 1863%te 1866 may be had, price 18s. each. 


FLOSCULI CHELTONIENSES: a Selection from the Cheltenham 
Prize Poems, 1846-1866. Edited by C.S. Jerram, M.A., Trinity College, Oxford ; 
and TaEopore W. James, M.A., Pembroke College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


THOMAS a KEMPIS, Of the Imitation of Christ. A carefully 
revised Translation, elegantly printed with red borders. 16mo, 2s. 6d. 
Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, 1s.; in Wrapper, 6d. 
THE WITNESS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT TO CHRIST. The 
Boyle Lectures for the Year 1868. By the Rev. Sranrey Leatues, M.A., 


Preacher at St. James’s, Westminster, and Professer of Hebrew in King’s College, 
London, 8vo. [In the press. 





RIVINGTONS: Lonpon, Oxrorp, anp Campripae. 
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NATURAL HISTORY BOOKS. 








MEMOIRS OF DR. HUGH FALCONER. Paleontological Memoirs and Notes of the 
late HucH Fatconger, A.M, M.D., Vice-President of the Royal Society, Foreign Secretary of the 
Geological Society of London, and for many years Superintendent of the H.E.I. Company’s Botanical 
Gardens at Suharunpoor and Calcutta. With Biographical Sketch of the Author. Compiled and 
Edited by C. Murcuison, M.D., F.R.8. 2 Vols., profusely illustrated, price £2, 2s. 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE TELESCOPE. Being a Popular Guide to the Use of the 
Telescope as a means of Amusement and Instruction. By R. A. Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.S. With 
Illustrations on Stone and Wood. Fep. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


FERNS, BRITISH AND FOREIGN: their History, Organography, Classification, 
Nomenclature, and Culture, with Directions showing which are the best adapted for the Hothouse, 
Greenhouse, Open-Air Fernery, or Wardian Case. With an Index of Genera, Species, and Syno- 
nyms. By Jouy Smits, A.L.S., late Curator of the Royal Gardens, Kew. Fully Llustrated, 
with nearly 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE BRITISH FERNS (a Plain and Easy Account of). Together with their Classi- 
fication. Arrangement of Genera, Structure, and Functions; Directions for Out-door and In-door 
Cultivation, etc. By Mrs. Lankgster. Fully Illustrated. Price 4s. coloured by hand ; or plain, 


2s. 6d. 
WILD FLOWERS WORTH NOTICE. A Selection from the British Flora of some of 


our native Plants which are most attractive for their Beauty, Uses, or Associations, By Mrs. 
LANKEstTeR. Illustrated by J. E. Sowerby. Fep. 8vo, coloured by hand, 4s, 


RUST, SMUT, MILDEW, AND MOULD. An Introduction to the Study of Microscopic 
Fungi. By M. C. Cooxg, Author of “The British Fungi.” With nearly 300 Coloured Figures. 
Fep. 8vo, 6s. 

THE BRITISH FUNGI (a Plain and Easy Account of). With especial Reference to 
the Esculent and other Economic Species. By M.C. Cooxz. With Coloured Plates of 40 Species. 
Fep. 8vo, 6s. 

MUSHROOMS AND TOADSTOOLS : How to Distinguish easily the Difference between 
Edible and Poisonous Fungi. With Two Large Sheets, containing figures of 29 Edible and 31 
Poisonous Species, drawn the natural size, and coloured from living specimens. By Woartany G. 
Smita, F.A.S.L., etc. In sheets, with book, price 6s. ; on canvas in cloth case, for pocket, 10s. 6d. ; 
on canvas, with rollers and varnished, for hanging up, 10s. 6d. 

THE BRITISH REPTILES. A Plain and Easy Account of the Lizards, Snakes, Newts, 
Toads, Frogs, and Tortoises, indigenous to Great Britain. By M. C. Cooks, Author of “‘ The British 
Fungi,” etc. Fully Illustrated. Fep. 8vo, 4s. plain. 

SLUGS AND SNAILS, LAND AND FRESH WATER. A Plain and Easy Account of 
the Land and Fresh-water Mollusks of Great Britain. Containing Descriptions, Figures, and a 
Familiar Account of the Habits of each Species. By Ratpu Tait, F.R.G.S. Fully Illustrated. 
Fep. 8vo, 4s. plain, 6s. coloured. 

Tuirp Epition, much enlarged, with full Description of the various parts of tbe Instrument, 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE MICROSCOPE. By Epwin Lanxester, M.D., F.RS. 


Illustrated by 250 Drawings by Tuffen West. 2s. 6d. Coloured, 4s. 
Half an Hour on Structure. Half an Hour at the Pond-side. 


Half an Hour in the Garden. Half an Hour at the Seaside. 
Half an Hour in the Country. Half an Hour Indoors, 
THE COLLECTOR'S HANDY-BOOK OF ALGZ, DIATOMS, DESMIDS, FUNGI, 


LICHENS, MOSSES, etc.; with Instructions for their Preparation and the Formation of an 
Herbarium. Edited by the Rev. W. W. Spicer, M.A. Fep. 8vo, cloth, 114 Illustrations, price 
2s. 6d. 

THE PREPARATION AND MOUNTING OF MICROSCOPIC OBJECTS. By Tuomas 
Davies. Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. ; ; 

This Manual comprises all the most approved methods of mounting, together with the result of 
the Author's experience and that of many of his friends in every department of Microscopic manipu- 
lation. 

A MANUAL OF BOTANIC TERMS. By M.C.Cooxe. With more than 300 Illustra- 
tions. Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. Part 65 is now ready, price 5s. 
already published. Part 64 commenced the 9th Volume. 


8 Volumes are 





Lonpon : ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 PiccapiLLy, W. 
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THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA 


IS NOW TO BEHADIN VARIOUS STYLES OF BINDING, 
SUITABLE FOR LIBRARIES. 











Opinion of the “‘ Quarterly Review.” 

“¢The English Cyclopzedia’ is a work that, as a whole, has no superior, 
and very few equals of its kind; that, taken by itself, supplies the place of 
a small library, and used in a large library, is found to present many points 
of information that are sought in vain in many other Cyclopzedias in the 


English language.” 


GEOGRAPHY. 
In 4 Volumes, 4to, cloth, price 2 Guineas. 
In 2 Volumes, 4to, half calf extra, price 50s. 
In 2 Volumes, 4to, half Russia, price 52s. 


1. GEOGRAPHY.—“ The progress of geographical discovery has of course given 
new and important features to the Cyclopedia of Geography.” —The Times. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 
In 4 Volumes, 4to, cloth, price 2 Guineas. 
In 2 Volumes, 4to, half calf extra, price 50s. 
In 2 Volumes, 4to, half Russia, price 52s. 
2. NATURAL HISTORY.—“ Few things have been more remarkable than the 


ee of natural history research during the last twenty years. . . . The advance of 
nowledge has been accurately noted in ‘ The English Cyclopedia.’’’—The Times. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
In 8 Volumes, 4to, cloth, price 96s. 
In 4 Volumes, 4to, half calf extra, price 112s. 
In 4 Volumes, 4to, half Russia, price 116s. 

3. ARTS AND SCIENCES.—“ As regards the contents of this Cyclopedia, it is 
impossible to give any sufficient impression of an aggregate which includes somewhere 
or other all the information generally required upon every conceivable topic.”— The 
Times. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


In 6 Volumes, 4to, cloth, price 3 Guineas. 
In 3 Volumes, 4to, half calf extra, price 72s. 
In 3 Volumes, 4to, half Russia, price 75s. 
4. BIOGRAPHY.—“ The most complete Biographical Dictionary in the English 


language ; whilst at the same time no work of a similar nature can even approach it in 
cheapness.”"— The Times. 


BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 Bovverte Srrezer, E.0. 
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ALBEMARLE Street, September 1868. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST GF RECENT WORKS. 





i, 
A SUMMER AND WINTER IN NORWAY. By Lapy pi Bzav- 


cLeRK. 2nd Edition. Illustrations. Small 8vo. 6s. 


2. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM THE POETS; Ancrent anp Mopery. 
Prefixed to the Sixru Eprtion of the Intap. By Epwarp, Earu or Densy. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

3. 

THE CONCLUDING VOLUME or raze HISTORY OF CHARLES 

THE BOLD. By J. Foster Kirx. Plans. 8vo. 15s. 


4, 
LIFE OF JOHN LONSDALE, D.D., late Bisnor or Licurmip. By 
E. Becxerr Denison, Q.C. Portrait. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


5. 

RAMBLES OF A NATURALIST ON THE SHORES AND 
WATERS OF THE CHINA SEA, during a Voyage in 1866-67. By Dr. 
Curusert Cottinewoop, F.L.S. Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 

6. 
A POPULAR LIFE OF WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. By Samuzt, 


Lorp Bisuor or Oxrorp. Portrait. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
> 
THE HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING THE FRENCH REVO- 


LUTION. Based on Documents from the Secrer Arcuives of Germany. By 
Professor Hernricu von Sypet. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 24s. 


8. 
LIFE OF GEORGE AND ROBERT STEPHENSON, comprising 
also a History of the Invention and Introduction of the Railway Locomotive. 
By Samuet Suites. Revised Edition. With a New Introduction. Portraits 

and Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 21s. 


9. 

SOME ACCOUNT OF DEER AND DEER PARKS anp rue Man- 
AGEMENT OF Deer. By Evetyn Puiu Suirzey, M.A., F.S.A. With Illustra- 
tions. Feap.4to. 21s. 

10. 

A MEMOIR OF SIR CHARLES BARRY, R.A., Arcurrect or THE 
Houses or PartiAMent. By Aurrep Barry, D.D. Portrait and Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo. 24s. 

11. 

THE VARIATION OF ANIMALS AND PLANTS UNDER DO- 
MESTICATION. By Cuartes Darwiy, F.R.S. Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 
28s. 

12. 

A SHORT PRACTICAL HEBREW GRAMMAR. With an Appen- 
dix, containing the Hebrew Text of Genesis I.-VI., and Psalms I.-VI., and 
Grammatical Analysis and Vocabulary. By Rev. Srantey Learues, M.A. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





JOHN MURRAY, Atsemarze Srrezer. 
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13. 


THREE YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN ABYSSINIA. By Mansrrxp 
Parxyns. New dition. Mapand Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


14. 

OLD DECCAN DAYS; or, HINDOO FAIRY LEGENDS. By M. 
Frere. With an Intropuction and Nores by Sir Barrie Frere. Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 12s, 

15. 

HISTORY OF THE MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW ; and 
the Reriaious Wars of Cuartzs IX. By Dr. Wuire, M.A. Illustrations. 
8vo. 16s. 

16. 
REMINISCENCES OF A SEPTUAGENARIAN, 1802-15. By 


Countess Browntow. 3rd Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


a7. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY; or, The Mopzrn Cuanazs of 


the Earta and its Innasrrants, as illustrative of Gzotocy. By Sir CHARLES 
Lye.t, Bart. Tenth Edition. Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


18. 


THE CONTINUITY OF SCRIPTURE, as declared by the Testimony 
of our Lord and of the Evangelists and Apostles. By Lorp Justice Pace 
Woop. 2nd Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 


19. 
HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By 
Dean Srantey, D.D. 2nd Edition. Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. 


20. 

SILURIA : a History of the Oldest Rocks in the British Isles and other 
Countries. By Si Roperick Murcuison, Bart. Fourth Edition. Map and 
Illustrations. 8vo. 30s. 

21. 

THE CONCLUDING VOLUME OF THE ANCIENT MONAR- 
CHIES OF THE EAST. By Rev. Grorce Rawuinson, M.A. IIlustrations. 
8vo. 16s. 

22. 

THE LOST TALES OF MILETUS. By Lorp Lyrroy. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

23. 

MEMORIALS OF THE TOWER OF LONDON. By Lievt.-Gen. 
Lorp bE Ros. Second Edition. Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


24. 

SIR JOHN ELIOT.—A Biocraruy. 1590-1632. By Joun Forster, 
LL.D., Author of ‘ Arrest of the Five Members,” etc. Portraits. 2 vols. 
8vo. 30s. 

25. 

THE TERRA-COTTA ARCHITECTURE OF NORTH ITALY. 
From Careful Drawings; with Descrirrive Text. Edited by Lewis Gruner. 
With 48 Chromo-Lithographic Illustrations, printed in Colours, and Woodcut 
Sections, Mouldings, etc. Folio. £5, 5s. 





JOHN MURRAY, Atsemarte Srreezr. 
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THE ARGOSY. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Naval and Military Gazette. 
The Argosy is remarkably well got up, and its articles can bear comparison with those contained in 
periodicals of greater price. 





Cirencester Times. 
The Argosy is one of the best sixpenny monthlies. The tales from month to month are by some of 


our best writers. 
Leicester Journal. 


The Argosy must make its way among the magazine-reading public. In the words of its legend, it is 


“ Laden with Golden Grain.” 
Dundalk Democrat. 
The number for March contains some chapters of ‘‘ Anne Hereford,” one of the best and m ost 


sparkling tales we ever read. 
Morning Advertiser. 

The Argosy sails along right cheerily under the skilful pilotage of Mrs. Henry Wood, and evidently 
makes way on her voyage with the magazine-reading public. Of course, the most attractive feature is 
the continuation of the Editor’s story, ‘‘ Anne Hereford,’ and we congratulate the author of ‘‘ East 
Lynne” on the development of her novel. 

Dumfries and Galloway Standard, 

The Argosy is rich with literary gems, or, in the words of its legend, ‘‘ Laden with Golden Grain.” The 
story by Mrs. Henry Wood grows in interest ; the incidents that are occurring, the dramatic power dis- 
played by the authoress, and the graphic diction she employs, are more than sufficient to carry the reader 
through every line of her chapters. 





Literary Churchman. 

The Argosy may be recommended to our readers for thoroughly light and yet perfectly unexceptionable 
reading. We have taken pains to look carefully through its every number since it came into its present 
hands, and can speak decisively about it. Sometimes, too, it has peculiarly graceful light literary or 
historical papers, these latter generally being on places or scenes of historical interest. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
THE ARGOSY. 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF “THE ARGOSY,” 


CONTAINING 


The First Part of Mrs Henry Woop’s New Serial Story, 
ANNE HEREFORD, 


is Now Ready, handsomely bound in green cloth, gilt, bevelled edges, 
Price 4s. 6d. 
Covers for Binding also ready, price 1s. 6d. 














Now Ready, at all Libraries, 


ETHEL’S ROMANCE: 


A NOVEL. IN THREE VOLUMES. 


Morning Advertiser. 

It is a very great relief to fall in these days upon such a book as Ethel’s Romance. It is refreshing, 
indeed, when authors seem to be doing their best to corrupt the morality of the risen and the rising 
generation, to meet with a book in which we would not have one line expunged or one sentiment altered. 
We therefore recommend Ethel’s Romance to the attention of all novel-readers. Mothers and 
daughters may safely take it in hand and profit by its lessons of goodness and morality. Men, too, will 
be none the worse for acquainting themselves with its pages. 





5 —_— 


CHARLES W. WOOD, 13 Tavisrock Srreet, Srranp, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. - 
Speeches by John Bright, M.P. 


On various Questions of Pustic Poricy. Edited by Proressor Rogers. 2 vols. 
8vo. With Portrait engraved by Jeens from Photograph by Messrs. Lucas anp 
Box. [In a few days, 
A History of the Abyssinian Expedition. 
With an Account of the Physical Geography, Geology, and Botany of the Region 
traversed by the English Forces. With Maps, &c. By Crements R. Marxuam, 
F.R.G.S., Geographer to the Expedition. With a chapter by Lieutenant Pripeavux, 
containing a narrative of his mission and captivity. [ Shortly. 


The Conscience. 
Lectures on Casuistry, delivered in the University of Cambridge. By the Rev. F, 
D. Maurice, Professor of Moral Philosophy. 8vo, 8s. 6d. [ This day. 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians. 
A revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations. By J. B. Lienr- 
Foot, D.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 8vo, 12s. [This day. 
The Epistle to the Galatians. 


By the same Author. Second Edition. 8vo, 12s. 


Essays on Church Policy. 
By various Writers. Edited by the Rev. W. L. Cray, M.A., Incumbent of Rain- 
hill, Lancashire. 8vo, 9s. 


The Fall of Man and other Sermons. 
By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


The Life of Henry Venn Elliott, 


Perpetual Curate of St. Mary’s, Brighton. By Jostan Bateman, M.A., author of 
** The Life of Daniel Wilson,” &c. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


A Household Book of English Poetry. 


Selected and arranged with Notes by R. C. Trencu, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
Extra feap. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 


Cameos from English History. From Rollo to 
Edward 11. 


By the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” Extra fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


Elementary Lessons in Astronomy. 


By J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.A.S. With coloured Diagram of the Spectra of the 
Sun, Stars, and Nebule; and numerous Woodcuts. 18mo, 5s. 6d. 


Etching and Etchers : 


A Treatise, Critical and Practical. By P.G. Hamerton. (Royal 8vo, with Original 
Plates by Rembrandt, Callot, Dujardin, Paul Potter, etc.) Half morocco, 31s. 6d. 


The Scenery of Scotland. 
Viewed in Connexion with its Physical Geology. By Arcuipatp Geixie, F.R.S, 
With Illustrations and Geological Map. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


* With this little work in one pocket and “‘ Black’s Picturesque Guide” in the other, the tourist may 
consider himself thoroughly furnished for an autumn campaign in the Highlands.’—Saturday Review. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 





BY AUTHORITY OF THE AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT. 


Recollections of My Life: Travels in Italy, Spain, 


Greece, Algeria, West Indies, Madeira, South America, &c. 
3 vols., post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


late Emperor MAXIMILIAN. 


“ A delightful chronicle of journeys to some of the 
most beautiful countries in the world, and the singu- 
larly happy art of description possessed by the author 
brings the various places before us with the utmost 
vividness. These volumes not unfrequently remind 
us of the exquisite letters from Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal by the Author of ‘ Vathek.’ Higher praise 
than this we can hardly give."—Daily News. 


*« Among Maximilian’s writings none display greater 





By the 


talent than these ‘ Recollections.’ His remarks upon 
all he saw are written in a buoyant spirit, and show 
a genuine enjoyment. To English readers the most 
interesting of his varied recollections are those about 
Gibraltar. But descriptions of scenery, however 
graphic, are by no means the most striking recollec- 
tions. His endless remarks on various subjects prove 
| him to have been both a keen observer and an atten- 
| tive student.”—Morning Post. 





English Seamen under 


Fox BouRNE, Author of “ Lives of English Merchants,” &c. 


large post 8vo, 21s. 

“‘Mr. Fox Bourne, already favourably known by 
his ‘ Memoirs of Sir Philip Sidney’ and ‘ English 
Merchants,’ has now written two entertaining 
volumes which chronicle the glorious achievements 
and daring genius of the sailors of the sixteenth 
century. The defeat of the ‘Invincible Armada,’ 


the Tudors. By H.R. 


2 vols., 


which has been so often related, is here described at 
length ; and this description acquires a fresh interest 
from the skilful use made by Mr. Bourne of the 
letters and speeches of the chief actors in that heroic 
combat.” — Examiner. 


The History of Greece. By Dr. ERNEST CuRTIUS. 


Translated by A. W. WARD, Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 


Vol. I., Demy 8vo, 15s. 


“Professor Curtius’s eminent scholarship is a 
sufficient guarantee for the trustworthiness of his 
history, while the skill with which he groups his facts, 
and his effective mode of narrating them, combine to 
render it no less readablethan sound. The narrative 
flows on in a full, clear stream, and becomes more 
and more attractive with the events of which it 
treats. Sufficient detail is introduced to give com- 


pleteness and life, but not more than enough. The 
tone of the work is excellent. Professor Curtius 
everywhere maintains the true dignity and imparti- 
ality of history, and it is evident his sympathies are 
on the side of justice, humanity, and progress. If it 
be a merit in a translation to read like an original 
work, Mr. Ward’s is fairly entitled to a full meed of 
praise on that score.” — Athenaeum. 


The Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury. 


By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 


Vols. I. 


and II. of a New Series, demy 8vo, 30s. (being Vols. VII. and VIII. 


of the whole work). 


“ Dr. Hook has now reached the most interesting 
part of his story. In point both of matter and style, 
Dr. Hook has been improving ever since he began, 
and in these volumes we have him at his best. He 


has been gradually coming nearer to the character 
of an historian ; we may now say that he has reached 
it.”"—Saturday Review. 


The Miscellaneous Prose Works of Edward 


BULWER LORD LYTTON, now first Collected, including Charles 
Lamb—The Reign of Terror—Gray—Goldsmith—Pitt and Fox—Sir 


Thomas Browne— Schiller, &c. &c. 


“Few books are likely to be more generally popu- 
lar during the present season than the miscellaneous 
works of a statesman, essayist, poet, and novelist, 
whose reputation has scarcely for a moment been 


In 3 vols., 8vo, 36s. 

dimmed by the rise of some of the most brilliant 
stars of literature, at a time when bis fame as a 
writer had already well-nigh reached its zenith.” — 
Atheneum. 
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WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST—Continued. 


Historical Essays on Latter Times. The Dukes 
of Burgundy—Charles the Fifth—Philip the Second and the Taciturn— 
Cardinal Richelieu—The First English Revolution—William the Third. 
By J. VAN PRAET. Edited by Sir EDMUND HEAD, Bart., and Sir 
ALEXANDER DUFF GORDON, Bart. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 16s. 

* Thoroughly honest and sensible, this book is the | William of Orange, can still hint that neither Philip 
result of evident thought and experience. It con- | II. nor James II. wasamereruffian. The characters 
stantly suggests matter for thought in its readers. | of Charles V. and his son strike us as the best, and 
Van Praet can hold his own against such vivid narra- | that of Charles as the best of all. It is a very able 
tors as Barante, Prescott, Motley, and Macaulay. | sketch indeed of the character and position of the 
It is something to come across a writer who, while | man and of his policy at different times of his reign.” 
thoroughly appreciating the elder and the younger ' —Saturday Review. 


Fourth Edition of Historical Characters: Talley- 


rand—Mackintosh—Cobbett—Canning. By the Right Hon. Sir HENRY 
LYTTON BULWER, G.C.B. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, 30s. 

From the Times :—“ In these two volumes history | severity of the classic attire, and by the wreath of 
and biography are mingled together in a very at- | bay-leaves on her brow, the gentle historico-bio- 
tractive fashion. Their contents are free from the | graphic Muse receives us in her unpretending 
narrowness of aim and extreme minuteness of detail | morning gown, talks to us in an easy conversational 
which almost necessarily distinguish as biography | style, and necessarily introduces us to the four 
pure and simple, while on the other hand they are | persons of very varied reputation and ability, all of 
not encumbered by the stately ceremonious trap- | whom, however, we find exceedingly agreeable 
pings of mere history. Instead of awing us by the | company.” 


A New Edition of “ The Heavens:” an illus- 
trated Handbook of Popular Astronomy. By AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. 
Edited by J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.A.S._ Imperial 8vo, with 225 
Illustrations, Coloured Lithographs, and Woodcuts, 21s. 


“If anything can make the study of astronomy | praise as one towards which author, editor, illus- 
easy and engaging to ordinary minds, it will as- | trator, and publisher have equally done their best. 
suredly be a work of the attractive style and hand- | Of the translation itself we cannot speak too highly. 
some aspect of M. Guillemin’s treatise on ‘The | It has all the force and freshness of original writing.” 
Heavens.’ It deserves to be spoken of with all | —Saturday Review. 


A Long Vacation in the Argentine Alps: or, 
Where to Settle in the River Plate States. By H. C. Ross JOHNSON, 
F.R.G.S. In demy 8vo, with Maps, 7s. 6d. 

Nine Years on the North-west Frontier of India 
from 1854 to 1863. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir SYDNEY COTTON, K.C.B. 
1 vol., demy 8vo, I4s. 

A Ride Across a Continent: a Personal Narra- 


tive of Wanderings in Central America. By FREDERICK BOYLE, 
F.R.G.S. In 2 vols., post 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. 


“Gup,;” or, Sketches of Indian Life and Char- 


.acter. By FLORENCE MARRYAT. In I vol., post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Cradle Lands: Egypt, Syria, and the Holy 


Land. By the Right Hon. Lady HERBERT of Lea. In royal 8vo, with 
numerous illustrations, 21s. 








RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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Price Sebenpence, Monthly. 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


Edited by THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 


And Profusely Illustrated by Pinwell, Houghton, Wolf, Thomson, 
Small, Mahoney, and others, 


ADVERTISEMENT OF NEW VOLUME 
(BEGINNING IN OCTOBER, 1868). 

HE efforts which The Sunday Magazine has put forth since its commencement have 
been directed towards meeting the wants of those who seek to kindle their piety by 
simple and true-hearted devotional reading. While aiming to bring the Bible into relation 
with common life, it has consistently sought to express the devoutest thoughts of worship. 
As human life has many relations, Christian experience many shades, the truth many 
sides, so it has sought to address itself to each ; and has thus made good its entry into cot- 
tages as well as drawing-rooms, and been welcomed and read by peopleof all denominations. 
Knowing the impossibility of pleasing all parties, the Editor is not surprised that some 
good and estimable men should not entirely approve of the manner in which the Maga- 
zine is conducted. It is too light for them, just as their ideal of a popular periodical 
would be too heavy for others. But whatever may be thought of this, the Editor feels 
it incumbent upon him to endeavour to adapt the instrument which he believes has been 
put into his hands for good, to as many measures of capacity as there are now-a-days, 
and this by giving at once precept and illustration, song and parable, and adjusting them, 

so to speak, in their relative proportions to the number likely to be benefited by each. 
To be in harmony with the spirit of the holy day is what The Sunday Magazine will 
ever strive after, yet the Editor feels that it need not be either morose or dull, seeing 
that no man has so good a right to be cheerful as the Christian. Being meant to be the 
common medium of all Christian intellects, it should be at once nobly simple and nobly 
opular, and this the Editor makes it his aim to be, without doing any the least despite to 
‘ruth—remembering the old Saint’s advice, ‘If you do not choose to adorn Truth, leave 
her unclothed—that suits her beauty well ; but do not degrade her by covering her with rags.’ 
The purpose of The Sunday Magazine, in one word, is to adopt the best and most varied 
means for calling off the mind from the secular subjects which necessity forces upon it 
during the week; to awaken from their torpor those feelings of gratitude and adoration 
which the divine greatness and goodness should excite; and to make the regular return 
of Sunday as healthful to Society as the showers which soften, fertilise, and beautify the 

earth, bringing with them the influence of heaven. 











The Publishers have much pleasure in adding that whatever has hitherto attracted 
public favour to this Magazine will be continued and extended ; and that in addition to 
the shorter articles, the following IMPORTANT SERIAL WORKS 


will all go on together next year, and be completed within the volume : 
ia 
THE CRUST AND THE CAKE. 
THE STORY OF TWO LIVES. 
By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE.” 


II. 
FORGOTTEN BY THE WORLD. 


MEMOIRS OF AN ENGLISHWOMAN. 
By Mrs. Macquorp. 
III. , 
A NEW WORK. A NEW WORK. 


By THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., 
VICAR OF DONCASTER. 


IV. VI 
A NEW WORK. A NEW WORK. 

By ProressoR PLUMPTRE. By Pror. LINDSAY-ALEX ANDER. 
Shorter Serial Works will also appear from the pens of the Rev. Dr. Hanna, the Rev. 
A. W. Thorold, the Rev. W. F. Stevenson, the Rev. J. O. Dykes, the Rev. W. Arnot, 
and the Rev. R. W. Dale. 
STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, 

AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 














1868.] LITERARY ADVERTISER. 11 





HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
In crown 8vo, price 7s, 6d., cloth, with Frontispiece, 


SUMMERS AND. WINTERS IN THE ORKNEYS. 


3y Dantet Gorrie. 

“One of the most interesting and agreeable books of its kind we have read for a long time. A 
volume full of information, conveyed in graceful unpretending style, and rich with passages of descrip- 
tion, which are as animated as they are accurate.”— Morning Star. 

“The book is full of entertaining matter, of curious customs, local peculiarities, historic memorials, 
A pleasanter or better work we have not come across for a very long time.”— Daily Telegraph. 

“The history which Gorrie gives of the former state of the Orkneys is no less entertaining than instruc- 
tive on matters hitherto but little noticed. His description of Kirkwall and its antiquities is peculiarly 


interesting.” —Morning Post. 





Il. 
In crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d., cloth elegant, 


THE BEGGARS: or, the Founders of the Dutch 
Republic. By J. B. pe Lizrve. 


“This is an interesting and animated story, the scene of which is laid in the Netherlands, at a time 
with which Mr. Motley’s works have made us familiar. The hero of Mr. de Liefde's tale engages in an 
attempt to rescue Count Egmont the night before his execution, and afterwards takes service in the fleet 
of Sea Beggars which was so troublesome to Spain and of such service to the young Dutch Republic. 


There is no Jack of adventure in the book.”—Athena@um. 
“* Mr. de Liefde has written a noble and thrilling story, which often reminds us of, and may be compared 


to, Mr. Kingsley’s ‘ Westward Ho !’"—Nonconformist. 
“The book is throughout both spirited and natural. This is the style of story that can be recommended 


to everybody.”— Daily Telegraph. 
“* The book belongs to a class of literature which we are able to welcome with unmixed satisfaction.”— 


Inquirer. 
ul. 
Second Edition, price Sixpence, 


CHRISTIANITY AND MODERN PROGRESS. 
Being the Inaugural Address delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, May 12th, 1868. By Avexanper Rateien, D.D., 
Author of “ Quiet Resting Places,’ ‘‘The Story of Jonah.” Third Thousand. 
Price 6d. 

IV. 
Second Edition, and cheaper, in One Handsome Volume, price 9s. cloth, 


JESUS CHRIST: His Times, Life, and Work. By 


E. pe Pressense, D.D. 
“One of the most valuable additions to Christian literature which the present generation has seen. 
° He has written on the greatest of all subjects, and has written with a simplicity of attcntion to 
instruct, with a ripeness of ability and learning, and Christian wisdom, and a largeness of apprehension 
well worthy to be devoted to the illustration of so great and sacred a theme.”—Conlemporary Review. 
““M. de Pressensé’s work is characterized by the learning, patience, brilliance, and insight which have 
given him so high a place among the literary men of Europe.” —British Quarterly Review. 


v. 
Cheap Issue, price 1s. 6d., neat boards, 


‘ J . 

NOTES ON EPIDEMICS; for the use of the Public. 
By Francis E. Anstiz, M.D., F.R.C.P., Senior Assistant-Physician to Westminster 
Hospital, Author of ‘‘ Stimulants and Narcotics,” etc. 

British Eripesics: Their General Causes, Preventible Character, and Premonitory 
Symptoms—The use of the Thermometer—Relapsing Fever and Typhus—Typhoid 
Fever, Cholera, and Epidemic Diarrheaa—Scarlet Fever—Diphtheria—Measles—Small- 
pox— Whooping Cough—Influenza. 

“Sound knowledge, and all that recent research has taught, may be gatheredfrom Dr. Anstie’s volume. 
Altogether, ‘ Notes on Epidemics’ is an important work, useful alike to the public and the practitioner, 
accurate in its facts, clear in its descriptions, and logical in its inferences up to the most recent advance 
of medical science.” —Popular Science Review. 


Lonpon : HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM OLIPHANT AND CO. 





Krrto’s Daity Brae ILiustrations. Eight Vols.largecrown 8vo, each£0 6 
WALLACE ON THE DESERT AND THE Hoty Lanp. Crown 8vo, 0 6 
LinpsAy’s LECTURES ON THE HEBREWS. Two Vols. 8vo, 5 ft 
Five HunpRED PLAns oF SERMONS. By Rev. GzorcE Brooks, 0 4 
Liuiz’s LECTURES ON THESSALONIANS. 8vo, - z 0 9 
Poems BY MicHaEL Bruce. Lire by Grosart, ‘5 ' 0 3 
BROWN ON THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. Two Vols. 8vo, ‘ ; 0 18 
BROWN ON THE EPISTLE TO THE RomANns. One Vol. 8vo, 0 14 
BROWN ON THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. One Vol. 8vo, 0 12 
BROWN ON THE DISCOURSES AND SAYINGS OF OUR LorD. Three Vols. 8vo, ik 
Brown’s PArtinG CounsEts. One Vol. 8vo, 0 8 
BROWN ON THE SUFFERINGS AND GLORIES OF THE MEsstaH. One Vol. ‘Bvo, 0 8 
Brown’s DiscouRsEs SUITED TO THE LorD’s SUPPER. One Vol. 8vo, 8 
Brown oN First Peter. Three Vols. crown 8vo, 18 
BROWN ON OUR Lorp’s INTERCESSORY PRAYER. One Vol. crown 8vo, 6 
BROWN ON THE RESURRECTION OF Lire. One Vol. crown 8vo, 6 
Tue LAMBS ALL Sarge. By Rev. A. B. Grosart, é 1 
JOINING THE CuouRcH. By Rev. A. B. Grosart, ‘ 1 
Wi uiAM FarEL, and the Story of the Swiss Reform. Crown ovo, 3 
CuirForD CastLeE: A Tale of the English Reformation. Crown 8vo, 3 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
MAcFARLANE’S LiFE oF Lawson. Third Edition, crown 8vo, : 0 
History oF Moses. By THorNLEY SmirH. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 0 
History or JosHuA. By THORNLEY SmiTH. Crown 8vo, 0 
Jacosus’ Norges on Matruew. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 0 
Jacopus’ NorEs oN MARK AND LUKE. Crown 8vo, . : 0 
Jacosus’ Notes on JoHN. Crown 8vo, ‘ J : ; i 0 
PASTORAL RECOLLECTIONS AND SKETCHES. Small 8vo, ; 0 
M‘Cueyner’s Memoir. Ninetieth Thousand, 12mo, 0 
M‘CHEYNE’s ADDITIONAL REMAINS. 12mo, ; 0 
DAvVIpDsoNn’s OPINIONS CONCERNING JESUS CHRIST. Second Edition, crown, 0 
Pye Smiru’s ScRIPTURE TESTIMONY TO THE MEsstaH. Two Vols. 8vo, 1 
Pye Smitn’s Four DiscoursEs, . ; ‘ : 4 5 , 0 
Lorp Bacon’s Brae THoucurs. Preface by Dr. Cairns, 12mo, 0 
BELFRAGE’S SACRAMENTAL ADDRESSES. Seventh en — 0 
M‘MicHAEL’s PILGRIM PsALms. Foolscap, 0 
HALDANE ON THE Romans. Three Vols. foolscap, i = 0 
Warson’s Famity Prayers. Fifteenth Edition, crown 8vo, . 0 
0 

0 


— 
BO 0 BD BD OTR ® Co CL IR or OF bo wo OO 


Tue GosPpEL NARRATIVE. By James Pepprig, W.S., . , 

FEapte’s Lire or Kirro. Foolscap, . : 6s., 3s. 6d., and 
JAMIESON’s EASTERN MANNERS. Two Vols. foolscap, each 0 
Brown’s (of Whitburn) LeTTers oN SANCTIFICATION, P . 0 
Duncan’s SACRED PHILOSOPHY OF THE SEASONS. Four Vols., eachO 3 


ERSKINE’S (RALPH) LIFE AND Diary, 0 
HeENRYy’s COMMUNICANT’S COMPANION, . ‘ ‘ ‘j ; 0 
Tue Famity Crrcte. By Rev. A. Morton. Fourth Edition, 0 
Paxton’s ILLUSTRATIONS OF ScRIPTURE. Four Vols.,  . ‘ eachO 4 
Sreps IN THE DARK: A TALE OF DIVINE PROVIDENCE, 0 

0 


0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
0 
6 
6 
6 
ByGoneE Days IN ouR VILLAGE. Second Edition, 6 





Epinsuren : WILLIAM OLIPHANT AND CO. 
Lonpon: HAMILTON AND CO. 

















LITERARY ADVERTISER. 


NEW BOOKS. 








A SUMMER IN ICELAND. By C. W. Pavxurt. Translated by 
the Rev. M. R. Barwarp, B.A. Demy 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, 14s. 


VENEZUELA; or, Sketches of Life in a South American Republic. 
With a History of the Loan of 1864. By Epnwarp B. Easrwicx, C.B., F.R.S. 
Demy 8vo, with Map, 16s. 

WHYTE-MELVILLE’S NEW WORK—“ BONES AND I;” or, 
the Skeleton at Home. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

NOT TOO LATE: A Story. By the Author of “Only George.” 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF THE OLD NORTHMEN. By R. Keyser, 
Translated by the Rev. M. R. Barnarp, B.A. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


MASSIMO D’AZEGLIO’S RECOLLECTIONS. Translated, with 
Notes and Introduction, by the Count Marrer. 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 

HON. ROBERT LYTTON’S CHRONICLES AND CHARACTERS. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, Portrait, 24s. 

EARL SHAFTESBURY’S SPEECHES upon Subjects having Relation 


chiefly to the Claims and Interests of the Labouring Class. With a Preface. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 

THE INSECT WORLD: being a Popular Account of the Orders of In- 
sects. From the French of Louis Fieuier. Demy 8vo, with 576 Illustrations, 20s. 


THE OCEAN WORLD: being a Descriptive History of the Sea and 
its Inhabitants. From the French of Louis Fievser. Demy 8vo, with 427 Illus- 
trations, 20s. 

ALPHONSE ESQUIROS—ENGLISH SEAMEN AND DIVERS. 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

EGMONT: A Tragedy. By Gorrne. Translated from the original 
German by Artuur Duke Corerince, M.A. With Entr’actes and Songs by 
Beethoven, newly arranged from the Full Score, and Schubert’s Song, ‘‘ Freudvoll 
und Leidvoll,’’ and an Illustration by J. E. Mizuats, Esq., R.A. Crown 8vo, 
bevelled cloth, 8s. 6d. 


TWO THOUSAND YEARS HENCE. By Henry O’Nen, A.R.A. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette, by J. Gilbert. Crown 8vo, bevelled cloth, 9s. 


7 ROMANCE OF DUELLING. By A. Sremmerz. 2 vols. post 
vo, 21s. 
CHURCH VESTMENTS: their Origin, Use, and Ornament. By 


Anastasia Doxsy, formerly Embroideress to the Queen. Square fcap., with 40 
Plates and large Frontispiece, 21s. 


CHURCH EMBROIDERY, Ancient and Modern. By the Same. 
Square feap., with 20 Plates and handsome Frontispiece, 12s. 


THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Watrer Bacenor. Post 
8vo, 9s. 
T. A. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL—THE DREAM NUMBERS. 


8 vols. crown 8vo. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 Piccapit1ty, Lonpon. 
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MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE BEST NEW BOOKS, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Commencing at any date. 








BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 
The Collection of Books at present on Sale comprises more than 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES 
of Surplus Copies of Popular Books of the Past and Present Seasons, and 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND VOLUMES OF WORKS OF THE BEST AUTHORS. 
IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 


Well adapted for Gentlemen’s Libraries and for Presents and School Prizes. 





Catalogues postage free on application. 





MUDIE'’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford Street, London. 
CITY OFFICE—4 King Street, Cheapside. 


Just published, Demy 8vo, Price 8s. 6d. 
HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION. 
In every Country where its Tribunals have been established, from Twelfth Century to the Present Time. 
By WILLIAM HARRIS RULE, D.D., 
Wesleyan Conference Office, Castle Street, Finsbury ; and Paternoster Row. 








Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Croup, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Diphtheria, Diarrhoea, Spasms, Rheumatisms, etc. 


CAUTION. CHLORODYNE. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE. CHLORODYNE. 


: .,.| Extract from the Medical Times, Jan. 12, 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly | 1966 :—*Is prescribed by scores of orthodox medi- 

in Court that Dr. J. Collis Browne was undoubtedly | ca} practitioners. Of course it would not be thus 

the Inventor of Chlorodyne ; that the whole story of | singularly popular did it not “supply a want, and 
the defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue, and | 4) a place.”’ ‘ 

he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the | 


——— | DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
| CHLORODYNE 


| is the best and most certain remedy in Covenus, 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S | Cops, AsTHMA,CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 

















MATISM, etc. 
CHLORODYNE. | 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to| DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that | 
he had received information to the effect that the | CHLORODYNE. 
only remedy of any service in Cholera was Chloro-/is a certain cure in CHOLERA, DyYsENTERY, 
dyne.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. | DIARRHEA, etc. 





Caution.—None genuine without the words ‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne’ on the Government 
Stamp. Overwhelming medical testimony accompanies each bottle. Sole manufacturer, J. T. DAVEN- 
PORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. The immense demand enables the Proprietors 
to reduce the price ; it is now sold in bottles at 1s. 1jd., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 




















EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS’ RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





SCHWEGLER’S HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. Translated and 
Annotated by JAMES HUTCHISON STIRLING, LL.D., Author of ‘“ The 
Secret of Hegel.” Second Edition. Price 6s. 


ON THE CONSTITUTION OF PAPAL CONCLAVES. By W. C. 
CARTWRIGHT. In1 vol. feap. vo. Price 6s. 6d. 

PRACTICAL TREATISE ON WATER FARMING. By Wiuu1am 
Pearp, M.D. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. Price 5s. 

A MEMOIR OF LADY ANNA MACKENZIE, Countess of Balcarres, 


and afterwards of Argyle, 1621-1706. By ALEXANDER LORD LINDSAY. 
In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 


JERROLD, TENNYSON, MACAULAY, and other Critical Essays. 
By JAMES HUTCHISON STIRLING, LL. D., Author of “ The Secret of Hegel.’’ 
1 vol. extra feap. 8vo. Price 5s. 


MAN: WHERE, WHENCE, and WHITHER? Being a Glance at 
Man in his Natural History Relations. By DAVID PAGE, LL.D. In1 vol. 
feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


DAY-DREAMS of a SCHOOLMASTER. By D’ARCY W. THOMP- 


son. Second Edition. fcap. 8vo. Price 5s. 


SALES ATTICI; or, The Maxims, Witty and Wise, of Athenian Tragic 
Drama. Collected, Arranged, and Paraphrased by D'ARCY WENTWORTH 
THOMPSON, Professor of Greek, Queen’s Cullege, Galway, Author of “ Day 
Dreams of a Schoolmaster,” &c. 1 vol. fcap. 8vo. Price 9s. 


LIFE OF FATHER LACORDAIRE. By Dora Greenwett. 1 vol. 
fcap. 8vo, with Portrait. Price 6s. 


A QUIET NOOK. By JOHN RUFFINI, Author of “ Dr. Antonio.” 
In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BY THE SEA-SHORE. By Madame De GASPARIN, Author of 


“The Near and Heavenly Horizons.” In 1 vol. crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 


CAMILLE. By Madame De GASPARIN, Author of “The Near and 
Heavenly Horizons.” In 1 vol. fcap. Price 3s. 6d. 


A GIRL’S ROMANCE. In 1 vol. extra feap. 8vo. Price 6s. 
HEROES OF DISCOVERY. By SAMUEL MOSSMAN. In 1 vol. 


crown 8vo. Price 5s. 


THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS. By ERNEST FEYDEAU. In 2 


vols. feap. 8vo. Price 7s. 


DEAN RAMSAY’S REMINISCENCES of SCOTTISH LIFE and 
a 17th Edition. Price 1s. 6d. Fine Paper Edition, in cloth 
extra. Price 5s. 


DAINTY DISHES. By Lady HARRIET ST. CLAIR. Sixth 


Edition, with numerous additions, crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 


HOTCHPOT. By the Author of “Travels by Umbra.” Feap. 8vo. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


HOR SUBSECIVA. By JOHN BROWN, M.D., Author of “ Rab 


and his Friends.” Sixth Edition, feap. 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 


LOCKE AND SYDENHAM, and other Papers. By JOHN BROWN, 
M.D., Author of “ Rab and his Friends.” Feap.8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 











EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





A MEMOIR OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


HUGH ELLIOT. 


By the Countess or MinTo. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. [In October. 





ARBORICULTURE: 


OR, A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON RAISING AND MANAGING TIMBER 
TREES, AND ON THE PROFITABLE EXTENSION OF THE WOODS 
AND FORESTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By Joun Grigor. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo. [In October. 


BLINDPITS: A NOVEL. 


Yu 3 vols. crown 8vo. [Nearly Ready. 





THE DYNAMICAL THEORY OF HEAT. 


By P. G. Tarr, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo. [Nearly Ready. 





A NEW VOLUME OF THE 
INSTRUCTIVE PICTURE-BOOK SERIES. 


SKETCHES FROM NATURE, OR PICTURES OF ANIMAL 
AND VEGETABLE LIFE IN ALL LANDS. 
[Early in October. 
From “The Times.” 


** These volumes are among the most Instructive Picture-Books we have 
seen, and we know of none better calculated to gratify the appetite of the 
young for the knowledge of nature.” 
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PRINCIPAL OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY. 
HEAD OFFICE, No. 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


London, 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. Belfast, 17 HiGH STREET. 
Dublin, 9 LOWER SACKVILLE STREET. Leeds, 18 East PARADE. 
Glasgow, 141 BUCHANAN STREET. Dundee, 53 REFORM STREET. 


Manchester, 39 Cross STREET, KING ST. Birmingham, 39A New STREET. 
Liverpool, 14 WATER STREET. Norwich, 48 St. Gites’ CHURCH PLAIN, 
And Agencies in the other principal Cittes and Towns in the United Kingdom. 





The 


Scottish Widows Fund 


Life Assurance Society 


BASES its CLAIMS to PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 


on the following grounds :— 


FIRST GROUND OF CONFIDENCE. 


SECURITY.—In order to secure absolute safety in Life 
Assurance, it is essential that margins of sufficient extent be 
reserved in the fundamental estimates of mortality and interest. 
This will be obvious to all when it is remembered that the whole 
operations of Life Assurance are founded on “ £afectations” 
merely, that a certain rate of mortality will annually occur among 
the assured lives, and that a certain rate of compound interest will 
be realised on the investment of the Funds, during lengthened 
future periods of 30, 40, or 50 years. 

The safety of the vast trust committed to Life Assurance 
Companies (now embracing Hundreds of Millions Sterling) 
depends, therefore, on the sound administration of a system 
of Finance, the calculated results of which are at best but 
estimates of what may be realised over the long future periods 
referred to. Many of the Leading Proprietary Companies 
cautiously base their calculations on the assumption that so 
low a rate of interest as £3 percent only may be realised, and 




















THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 





as a further protection to their assured against the occurrence of 
an increased rate of mortality, and losses from other causes, 
maintain a margin on their premium revenue fully averaging 25 
per cent. Caution in these and all other respects is of course 
much more needful in the case of Mutual Societies, whose members 
have no other guarantee against adverse fluctuations and losses 
than is to be found in such well-defined margins. The Reserves 
of the SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND have accordingly been constituted 
on the largest scale by the adoption of the lowest rate of interest 
used (£3 per cent), and of the highest rate of margin on the Pre- 
miums, which now averages about 30 per cent. 


Parties intending to Insure their Lives should 
bear in mind 


1. That this high order of security cannot be maintained 
except by payment of full rates of Premium, and the assumption 
of a low rate of interest in the Valuations, 

2. That full rates of Premium, more especially in a Mutual 
Society like the Scottish Widows’ Fund (which divides every 
shilling of Surplus among the assured), is necessarily the most 
economical arrangement for good lives, because the loss occasioned 
to them by premature deaths is mitigated by the difference 
between the high and the low rates, which is accumulated for, and 
divided in the main among, the good lives. 

3. That Offices of mature age, whose Reserves are formed 
on this ample scale, are from their greater wealth not only the 
safest, but with reference to the future are the most frojitadiz, 
because they possess an important means of accumulation which 
they could not otherwise command. 

4. That the comparative superiority of Offices charging full 
premiums and holding the larger Reserves, doth as regards security 
and profit, is not stationary, but increases rapidly, with the accumu- 
lating force of compound interest, at each Valuation of Liabilities. 

Special attention is called to the following Balance-sheet and 
Apstract of the Values of the Policies, as showing the security 
afforded by the Society. 
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THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 





Abstract of the Values of the Policies 
by the Carlisle £3 per cent Tables. 


Assurances amounting to £13,527,003 , . £7,658,110 
Annuities for £9801 (interest 34 per cent) . 74,207 
Loading on redeemed Premiums. : ; . 11,685 


Deduct— 47:744,002 
Value of Future Nett Premiums (gross £376,387 


less Loading £79,547), amounting to £296,840 } 4,087,795 


Nett Value of Liabilities per £3,.656.207 
Balance-Sheet . —_——— 


SECOND GROUND OF CONFIDENCE, 


The magnitude and select character of the Society’s Busi- 
ness, and its large Resources, afford special opportunities of 
obtaining Investments of the safest and most remunerative de- 
scription, and enable the Society to realise Profits on a scale 
unattainable by Institutions less favourably circumstanced. 


The existing Assurances exceed . . $15,000,000 
The Realised Fund exceeds : , 4,600,000 
The Annual Revenue exceeds : 600,000 
The above sum of £4,600,000 is the largest Life Assurance Fund 
in Great Britain. 


THIRD GROUND OF CONFIDENCE. 


The Mutual System.—Under this system the whole Profits 
realised are divided among the Policyholders alone, and are 
not participated in by Shareholders as in Proprietary Life Offices. 
With the view of conveying a definite idea to the public of the 
actual value of the Society’s Mutual System, the following illustra- 
tion is given of its actual money worth to its own Policyholders. 
It will be seen, by reference to the Balance-sheet (page 3), that 
the Profits realised during the seven years ending 31st December 
1866 amounted to no less than £834,183:10:1. Had the 
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Society been a Proprietary Company, from a tenth to a third— 
more probably a fifth—of this large sum would have been paid 
away to Shareholders. Under the Proprietary system, therefore, 


THE LOSS 
to its Policyholders would have been, 


Allowing one-tenth of the Profits to Shareholders . £83,418 
Allowing one-fifth (the most usual proportion) . . 166,836 
Allowing one-fourth ' : . ; ‘ . 208,546 
Allowing one-third , : ; ‘ ‘ . 278,061 


Such being the amounts, under different views, saved to Policy- 
holders merely by the Mutual system during the comparatively short 
period of seven years, it ts evident that during an average lifetime 
the saving must, in the aggregate, amount to an enormous sum. 
The following are Examples of the 


ADDITIONS TO POLICIES of £1000, up to 1868. 





. Original 
Policy a. B Guarantee Fund Sum payable 
Issued, boioed _ and Interest. at death. 





1816 |£1000 |£1488 
1820 1000 1108 
1825 1000 974 
1830 1000 840 
1835 1000 693 
1840 1000 540 
1845 1000 402 
1850 1000 289 
1855 1090 189 
1860 1000 99 


4109 £2597 14 2 
88 2197 2 10 
77 2052 5 5 
66 1907 5 3 
53 1746 11 10 
41 1582 0 
31 1433 18 
21 1310 16 
13 1202 11 
6 19 1106 18 
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Magnitude of the Bonuses. 


Nothing can be more misleading as to the real Bonus-yield- 
ing power of a Life Assurance Office, than the practice of publish- 
ing a few selected instances only, in which large Bonuses have 
accrued under exceptional circumstances. The foregoing Table 
exhibits the results under Policies of all durations, those of the 
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intervening years being almost exactly proportional to such dura- 
tions. Important as this complete information regarding the 
accumulated amounts of all existing Assurances is, a statement of 
the Bonuses actually paid on Policies becoming Claims at death 
will probably have more practical significance. During last year 
the following amounts were paid to representatives of deceased 
Members :— 


Sums Assured under Bonus Policies ; . £237,009 
Bonuses thereon . , ; ‘ ; rf 94,873 
Sums Assured under non-Bonus Policies : 5,400 


Total Claims for 1867 . . . £337,860 


On many of these Policies the Bonuses approached, and in some 
instances largely exceeded, the original sums assured. 


The Average Bonus 
On the whole Policies, young and old, was no less than 


£40 per cent on the Sums Assured. 


Besides this, a considerable amount of Bonus was paid on Sur- 
render to many of the Assured during life. It is believed that 
since the Society was founded in 1815, 


No other Life Office has paid Bonuses to its Assured of 
greater amount. 


FOURTH GROUND OF CONFIDENCE 


Surrender Values.—Many Offices refuse to return any portion 
of the Premiums paid, unless the Policy shall have been of a 
certain number of years’ duration. In this way Policyholders who 
have survived the object of their Assurances, who may be unable . 
to keep up their Policies, or who, for any other reason, may wish 
to discontinue them, éucur serious loss. As the premiums paid 
always exceed the average risk borne by the office, and the proper 
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expenses of the Assurance, it is obvious that an equitable allowance 
should be made to the retiring Member for the remaining part of 
the Premiums, in respect of which he has received no advantage 
whatever. The following Table contains Examples of the 
SURRENDER VALUES of Policies of £1000, and Vested Bonus 
Additions, as at last Division of Profits at 31st December 1866. 





Age | Policy 5 | Policy 10| Policy 15 | Policy 20| Policy 30| Policy 40 | Policy 50 
. Years old.| Years old,| Years old.| Years old,| Years old,| Years old. | Years old. 
|entry. 


20 £x116 | Lr | £283 [£528 | £872 | Lr4r9 
25 58 126 212 309 597 943 1520 
30 141 232 347 671 1029 1590 
35 157 265 403 731 II1o ote 

40 180 312 “462 805 1164 

45 223 366 508 875 aa 
50 262 400 566 918 

55 276 441 613 ma 
| 60 306 480 636 
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A Policy of the Scottish Widows’ Fund is thus a8 convertible 
as a Bank-note during the lifetime of the member himself, to the 
extent of its Surrender Value. 


FIFTH GROUND OF CONFIDENCE, 


Increase of Business.—During last Septennial Bonus Period, 
1860 to 1866, the Society issued Policies for New Assurances 
amounting to the large sum of £5,461,884. Comparing the 
New Assurances effected in 1860, the first year of that period, 
with the New Assurances effected in 1867, the first year of the 
current Period, 1867 to 1873, the following is the result :— 


NEW ASSURANCES 1860 ‘ ; - £380,305 
New Asurances 1867 _ . ‘ ; . 811,411 


Difference in favour of 1867 £431.106 


Being an increase of £113 per cent. 
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ANNUAL PREMIUMS 


For THE ASSURANCE OF £100 AT DEATH, WITH PROFITS. 


















































Age. | Premiums. | Age. | Premiums. | Age. | Premiums. | Age. | Premiums. | 
ee a an Ge. | ga ‘@ Paks ie 
mtica gs ts §Sliszaa tf 4li3s3 $8 si Sli ¢g4.8 
22} 2 311 | 32| 2 14 2} 42 | 3 10 0 | 52] 4 18 11 
23°} 2 4 9] 33 | 215 5 | 43) 312 0 | 53] 5 3 6 
ais 5 7 | 34) 2 16 9 | 441314 1 § 541 5 8 s 
25| 2 6 6/35 | 218 21/45] 316 4] 55 {5 13 8 
26; 2 7 6] 36; 219 9 | 46) 318 7 | 56] 5 19 3 
ais 8 OTS is : gh aT ie = sc 8716 5 & 
28; 29 7/38; 3 3 of 48| 4 3 7 | 58} 6 11 10 
29; 210 8 | 39} 3 4 6149] 4 611 | 59] 618 4 
30 } 21 9} 40) 3 6 3 50 | 410 760] 7 4 9g 
SUMMARY. 


The foregoing Balance-sheet, Abstract of the Values of the 
Policies, and other information, fully and clearly make known 
the Entire Financial Condition of the Scottish Widows’ Fund 
Society, and disclose also the prospects of future advantage 
which such a financial condition secures to its Members. 
By no other means than the publication of equally distinct information, 
can the real position of a Life Assurance Institution, and the prospects 
of its assured, be satisfactorily ascertained. 


The Directors submit the present Prospectus as a sufficient 
statement of the grounds on which they ask prudent and thought- 
ful men to consider whether they may not, with the highest 
measure of advantage to themselves and their families, confide to 
the Scottish Widows’ Fund the important trust involved in Life 
Assurance. 

By ORDER OF THE COURT OF DIRECTORS. 


HEAD OFFICE, SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. J. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 
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THE CORPORATION OF 


The Scottish Provident 


EsTABLISHED 1837. lLustitution INCORPORATED 1848. 
No. 6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES. 


Tne SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION is a Mutual Assurance 
Society, in which, consequently, the Whole Profits belong to the assured. The 
Policyholders are at the same time specially exempt from personal liability. 





The Premiums 
being founded on modern data, are charged at such a rate only as secures the 
perfect safety of the original contract. They are nearly as moderate as the non- 
participating scale of the Proprietary Companies. At early and middle ages they 
are about a fourth lower than in the other Scottish Mutual Offices ; so that the 
sum charged by them, say at age 30, for an assurance of £1000, will secure £1250 


in this Office. sa 
a Division of Surplus. 


Tue System on which the Profits are divided is specially fitted for dealing 
with a surplus arising from moderate Premiums. The Assurance itself having 
been provided to all the Members at the lowest rates which are perfectly safe, 
it takes up their interest in the surplus at the point when they become really 
contributors to the profits, and thus gives a legitimate advantage to those who 
have mainly created the fund by which the assurances on the early deceasing 
Members, as well as their own, are made good. 

The Surplus is reserved exclusively for those Members whose Premiums, with 
accumulated interest at four per cent, amount to the sums Assured—no share being 
given to those by whose death there is actual Joss to the common fund. It is 
allocated at each Septennial Investigation to those whose Policies are in this 
position, shares being also set aside for those whose Policies will be so in the 
course of the next seven years, to vest on the accumulation being completed. 

The surplus being thus divided among a limited number of the contributors, 
the share falling to each is necessarily greater than it would be were the usual 
mode of division adopted. 


The Practical Working of the System 
has been that, at the three septennial Divisions, nearly £200,000 of surplus have 
been distributed among the Members, affording additions to their Policies not far 
short of £300 000. At the last division 2492 Members participated, the additions 
varying (according to the circumstances which influenced their several values) from 
16 or 18 to 30 percent. Policies for £1000 which shared for the first time were 














LONDON OFFICE: 18 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
J. Mumm Lerron, Local Secretary. 





















The Scottish Prowdent Institution. 


increased to sums varying from £1160 to £1306 ; policies of like amount, which 
shared at the two last divisions, have been raised to £1300 or £1450; while 
those which have shared at all the three Investigations have been increased to 
£1400, £1600, and in some instances even to upwards of £1800. 


Administration. 

This Institution has taken a leading part in the relaxation of restrictions on 
Policies, and in the removal of grounds of challenge.. Nearly twenty years since 
—at the General Meeting in 1849, the rule was adopted that error in the original 
statements of the proposer or his referees should not involve forfeiture, unless 
proved to have been “ fraudulent as well as untrue ;” and, at the same meeting, 
the forfeiture which attached to death by capital punishment, by duelling, and 
even by suIcrDE (unless occurring within six months), was removed. 

Foreign Residence and Travel.— Members (not seafaring men) are now at 
liberty to travel or reside, free of extra charge, in any part of the world (Asia 
excepted) to the north of 35° N., and to the south of 30°S. Licences for places 
beyond the free limits are given on liberal terms ; and when an extra premium 
is charged, it has the advantage, according to the equitable principle of the 
Office, of bringing the assured sooner to participate in profits. Certificates of 
total exemption from restriction, after five years, are granted on the same conditions 
as formerly ; and the Directors are also now empowered to give such exemption, 


From the first, on payment of a small additional contribution. 


Extent of Business. 

The course of the Institution has been throughout steadily progressive—the 
yearly business having, without any undue pressure, reached an amount such as 
even the oldest Offices have rarely attained. Nearly 18,000 Policies in all have 
been issued. During the last five years the new Policies issued have averaged 
annually above 1000 in number, and £500,000 in sums assured. 


Realised Fund. 


The Realised Fund amounted on 31st December last to £1,365,365 : 12 : 10— 
all invested in unexceptionable securities—the increase in the year, after writing 
off sums on account of Office Premises and Furniture, being £124.596: 15s. 

A detailed Statement of the Investments is given in the Annual Report. 
In reference to these, Mr. James Peddie, Writer to the Signet, one of a Special 
Committee appointed last year to review the securities, after describing the 
thorough nature of the investigation, said—“ J have the utmost confidence in 
assuring the Society that the statement of our Realised Fund is a thoroughly safe one. 
I have never seen any list of securities of that extent which were all of so perfectly 
satisfactory a character. I have great pleasure in bearing my testimony to that part 
of the Report. 

Forms of Proposal, and every information, may be obtained at the Head Office, 
or through any of the Agents. 
JAMES WATSON, Manager. 

Eprnsurcu, May 1868. 
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TABLE or PREMIUMS, sy DIFFERENT MODES or PAYMENT, 
For Assurance of £100 at Death—With Profits. 





Annual ANNUAL PREMIUM LIMITED TO 
Premium pay- Single 


able during | Twenty-one Fourteen Seven Payment. 
Life. Payments. Payments. Payments 
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The Rates for higher Ages will be supplied on application. 

* Exampre.—A person aged 30 may secure £1000 at death, by a yearly payment, during life, of 
£20:15s. This Premium, if paid to any other of the Mutual Offices, would secure a Policy for £800 only, 
instead of £1000. 

Or, if unwilling to burden himself with payments during his whole life, he may secure the same sum 
of £1000 (entitled of course to Profits), by twenty-one yearly payments of £27 ; 13 : 4,—being thus relieved 
of payment, before he has passed the prime of life, for a Premium nearly the same as most Offices 
require during the whole term of life. 
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Tue Report to the TarrtreTa ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING showed 1373 
New Proposa.s accepted, assuring £621,574 ;—NeEw Premiums, £21,189 :16:11, 
with £10,845 :0:6 as the price of Annuities. The Cuams amounted to 
£80,423 : 5s., being less by 28 per cent than is provided for in the Office Table. 


Position of the Society at 3lst December 1867. 

Issued in all 17,704 Policies, assuring £8,141,346 : 13s., of which subsisting 
13,168, for £6,068,539 :9s. Receipts in 1867, £234,897:3:11. RaALIsED 
Founp (increased in the year by £124,596 : 15s.), £1,365,365 : 12 :10. 

The CHarrman, Epmunp Baxter, Esq., Auditor of the Court of Session, 
moved the approval of the Report, adverting to the prudent and cautious manage- 
ment which had characterised the early history of the Society. 


The Rev. Dr. FINLAYSON, in moving 
thanks to the Directors, said—Although this 
motion is, in a great measure, one of courtesy 
and form, and requires no speech to recom- 
mend it, I may be permitted to say a word 
or two regarding our Society, considered from 
my professional point of view. 

It has always seemed to me that, of all 
classes in the community, clergymen were 
specially interested in such Institutions as 
this, as a means of enabling them to make 
provision for their families. In most depart- 
ments of commercial life men may hope, by 
skill and enterprise, to secure, if not wealth, 
a moderate competency for their families ; 
but a clergyman, at least in Scotland, can 
hardly hope to do that in any other way than 
by a Life Assurance. His social position is 
rather above his income. His education, his 
character and office, give him a high place in 
society, and his limited income is often sorely 
taxed to meet the expenditure which that 
position entails, if he is to maintain it with 
any degree of respectability. 

How, then, is he to make even a scanty 
provision for his family in view of his being 
prematurely removed hy death? His great 
difficulty on this point is in the beginning of 
his career, when his family are young and 
entirely dependent, and when his ordinary 
expenditure is heaviest. Were he certain— 
which no man is—that he would live to see 
his family educated and sent out to fight their 
way in the world, he might have little anxiety ; 
but he may be removed when they are young, 
and, as his whole professional income ceases 
with his life, his widow and children are thus 
left destitute and dependent on precarious 
charity to struggle with great and very pain- 
ful difficulties. 

His only way of providing against this 
calamity is by the facilities which such 
Societies as this afford. By a limited annual 
payment, exacted from him with all the force 





Full Copies of the Report may be had ; and also of last INVESTIGATION Report, with Map 
showing the extended limits of free travelling and residence. 


of a most sacred obligation, he can secure a 
certain sum payable to them on his death. 
With him, therefore, if he is a prudent man, 
and has no independent patrimony, it is 
scarcely a question whether he shall effect an 
Insurance on his life. The only question is, 
—how or where can he do so to the best 
advantage? Atleast that is the way in which 
I viewed the matter. The question I put to 
myself was,—How can I, for the premium 
which I can afford to give, secure the largest 
sum, consistent with perfect safety, in the 
event of my early death? I was therefore 
led to examine very carefully the principles 
and rates of various Societies, and found that 
the ScoTrisH PROVIDENT most fully met my 
view. I found that I could secure a sum of 
about £1200 in this Society for an annual 
premium which, in several other Societies, 
would secure me only about £1000. No 
doubt, if I continued a Member of these 
Societies for fifteen or twenty years, the £1000 
Policy would be increased to £1200 or more 
by Bonus Additions ; but my anxiety was to 
make the largest provision at once, and the 
distant prospect of such Bonus Additions had 
less charm for me than the larger sum at once 
secured by the terms of this Institution. 
Besides, I saw that in the event of my paying 
sO many premiums as to cover the Society 
from all loss upon my Policy, I became 
entitled to share in subsequent Profits ; and 
it seemed to me to be in accordance with 
reason and common sense, that those only 
who, by their numerous payments, create the 
Profits, should receive them. 

These views, which led me to join this 
Society, have been confirmed by fuller reflec- 
tion ; and I greatly rejoice in the Report given 
us to-day of the prosperous state of its affairs. 
It seems to me that the ScorTisH I’ROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION has a special claim to the 
consideration and support of the members of 
the profession to which I belong. 
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HOUSE PROPERTY IN LONDON. 





From the “CHRISTIAN WORLD” o& January 4th, 1878. 


“Tw taking Shares in the HousE PROPERTY AND INVESTMENT CoMPaNy, 
and in consenting to become one of its auditors for a few years, we cer- 
tainly did not expect to be continually appealed to by people up and down 
the land respecting its operations and progress. The reports and other 
statements of the directors, it might have been supposed, would have 
sufficed for all practical purposes. For the satisfaction, however, of those 
who have been induced to invest in the Company because of our known 
relation to it as one of the annual investigators of its affairs, and who are 
anxious to ascertain whether our confidence in the Directors and the busi- 
ness is the same as ever, we feel bound to say that we have not seen the 
slightest reason to doubt the perfect accuracy of every statement put forth 
by the Board of Management, and should be even more ready than at the 
outset to intrust our savings to their keeping. No better guarantee, we 
believe, could be given to the Shareholders than is to be found in the 
names of the Directors, whether as respects their business ability or their 
high personal character. We should never advise persons with small means, 
seeking temporary investments, to purchase shares of any description what- 
ever ; but those who want to invest for a permanency, so far as they can 
judge, and who care for share property at all, will certainly not do wrong to 
apply to Mr. BaspeEN, the Secretary of this Company, at 92, Cannon Street. 
So far the undertakings of the Directors have been very piosperous, and we 
do not know that any sort of property, except land, is more likely to be sus- 
tained in value than middle-class house property in London. ‘Those who 
are interested in this Company will have seen that the First, Second, and 
Third Issues of Shares have been completed, with rising premiums each 
time, and that the Fourth Issue of 4,000 Shares, at #3 premium, are in 
course of allotment; 1,200 of them having been already taken up. 
The present subscribed capital is £330,000; and the estates purchased 
exceed £350,000. The properties are well let, and are improving. 
There has been no promotion money or secret contracts of any kind, and 
all establishment expenses have been met by genuine profits, while a con- 
siderable sum has been put by as a Reserve Fund from premiums on 
Shares and profits on re-sales. ‘The Shareholders comprise some eminent 
surveyors and valuers of the metropolis. The number of Shareholders ex- 
ceeds 1,200, and they are distributed over the entire kingdom, the average 
holding being eleven shares. The Directors, as we have said, are well- 
known public men, especially acquainted with the purchase, management, 
improvement, and re-selling of house property, and attend to their duties 
with the greatest diligence and attention. At the close of the financial 
year the balance-sheet is expected to be so favourable that a considerable 
benefit will be derived by Shareholders by increase of their interest for 
third year to six per cent.; and after the present issue, the Shares, we 
expect, will rise to a higher premium. We have made this statement 
frankly, and feel that we need say no more.” 





W. B. Wuittincuam & Co., Printers, 91, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 1003;5-—78. 
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HOUSE PROPERTY & INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
92, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
(Seven doors East of the Cannon Street Station.) 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION, IN 40,000 FULLY PAID-UP SHARES OF £25 EACH, 


For the Purchase and Sale of Productive and Progressive House Pro. 
perty, and Improving the a tewewne: | of the Working Classes on the self. 
supporting principle. Registered March 15, 1876. 


DIRECTORS. 
HENRY ASTE, Esq., 6, Trinity Square, Tower Hill, and Castle Hill Lodge, Upper Norwood (Chair 
man London Corn Exchange). 
WILLIAM MACDONALD BASDEN, Esq., 13, Royal Exchange, and Lloyds. 
WILLIAM SUTTON GOVER, Esq., 4, Queen Street Place, iX.C., and Havering House, Blackheath, 


(Member of the London School Board). 
FOUNTAIN JOHN HARTLEY, Esq., Addle Street, E.C. (Hon. Sec. London Sunday School Union), 
WILLIAM SMITH, Esgq., Oak Lawn, Beulah Hill, Upper Norwood. 
ROBERT PARKER TAYLOR, Esq., Adelaide Place, London Bridge (Director Lambeth Baths and 
Washhouses Mat 
EDWARD BEAN UNDERHILL, Esg., LL.D., Hampstead (Hon. Sec. Baptist Missionary Society), 
THOMAS WHITE, Esgq., Deputy, 12, Dowgate Hill, Cannon Street, E.C. 
SOLICITOR. 
HENRY GOVER, Esq., 3, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 
SECRETARY. 
W. H. BASDEN, 92, Cannon Street, E.C. 
AUDITORS. 
JOHN THOMAS BEDFORD, Esq., 12, King Street, Snow Hill, and Mecklenburg Square, (Chairman 
West Ham Park Committee). ; 
JAMES CLARKE, Esq., 1, Cedars Road, Clapham, and 13, Fleet Street, E.C. (Editor and Proprietor 
of the Christian World). 
CHARLES KEMP DYER, Esq., J.P., St. Alban’s, Herts, and Lloyd's. 


a 


BANKERS. 
LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lothbury. 








CAPITAL ALLOTTED,. FULLY PAID-UP SHARES, 


1st Issue at Par 4,000 Shares. Amount £100,009. 
2nd Issue at £1 Premium 4,000 Shares. Amount £100,000. 
3rd Issue at £2 Premium 4,000 Shares. Amount £100,000. 


Total ... 12,000 Total ... £300,000 


The Fourth Issue of 4,000 is in course of allotment at £3 per Share premium; a large 
ortion have already been allotted. Estates purchased, 92, Purchase money, £350,07 U. 
tevenue net yielded by Estates nearly 8 per cent. 

Current rate of Interest on Shares Five and-a-half per Cent. 

As the next Balance Sheet will show no Establishment Expenses carried forward, and a large Reserve 
Fund, it is highly probable that the Company will pay interest at the rate of Six per 
cent. per annum to the Shareholders after March 31st next; so that persons now joining the Company 
will in all probability receive on their total investments upwards of 5 per cent. during the first year, 
besides equal benefits with other Shareholders in the future profits of the Company. 

As the Estates purchased will give a good profit revenue, it will have to be considered at what premium 
the fifth issue shall be offered to the public, so as to protect the interests of existing Shareholders. 

For full particulars and for Prospectuses, ‘‘ Five Minutes’ Talk about the Company,” ** House 
Property Notes,” and Notices of the Press, apply to W. H. Baspen, Secretary. 


APPLICATION FOR SHARES. _ 


Zo the Directors of THE HOUSE PROPERTY & INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
Gentlemen,—TI request that you will allot me ly or any less number 
of Shares in the Company, at £3 per Share premium. 
Dated this oe 2 ee. 


Name (in full) 
Residence me 
Occupation _ ai ee ie 
(Tf a lady, please state whether married or single.) 
N.B.—No paymert made to any agent or other person (except payments made to Company’s Collectors 


for weekly rents) will be deemed a payment made to or for the Company, unless the party making 
such payment obtain an official receipt signed by the Secretary for the same. 




















Please tear off this form, fill up, sign, and send it with the premium of £3 per Share, and a Deposit 
of £5 per Share, to W. H. Baspen, Secretary, No. 92, Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
4th Fan. 1878. [PLEASE TURN OVER. 
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BRITISH EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY; 


Orrice—4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, LONDON, EC: 








CHRISTIAN WORLD, June 8th, 1877. 


Those of our readers who are Members of the Brrriso Equirante Assurance Company will not fail 
to read with pleasure the summary we give elsewhere of the proceedings at its Annual Meeting; while 
such of them as have hitherto Neferred taking out a Policy in any Office may well be advised to 
scan with care, for personal, practical purposes, the gratifying statement which the Directors had to 
make to their constituents. a none of the twenty-one previous Annual Meetings of the Company had 
Mr. W. Sutton Gover the good fortune to present a report in every way so satisfactory. The Deaths 
of Members had been fewer than in the preceding year, and the — Business larger—making the year 
the most successful one in the Company’s history. i the period had not been one of general depression 
in trade there can be little doubt that - we moe ample = would have attended the efforts of the 
Agents to induce people to enter u of wisdom, so that it might not have to be said of them 
that their families were left utterly retiagte yo they would not somehow save from their personal 
expenditure the few pounds a year a icy would gost. Some men, uvhappily, seem to entertain the 
notion, more or less defined, that to make a will or buy a Life Poliey brings death * sae nearer ; forgetting 
how both these acts of loving forethou a Aye? hee ed children really makes life the happier, the 
sorrows of separation easier to bear. ible emphasis, we would say to every un-insured 
reader of these lines, ‘/pply to a sound Office f a Policy without delay. You will never regret it. 
Whether it shall be the ‘British omy w let your own judgment determine. That it is Ew to be 

phonlutely relied on for meeting every Policy when it becomes a claim, we have no shadow of a doubt.” 

Zt will be seen that this Company has in force nearly Three and Twenty Thousand Policies, assuring over 

Four Millions of Money ; and yielding an annual income of £124,810; that the Accumulated Fund is 

over £500,000, to which more than £60,000 was added during the past year. But we must let the Report 

i page 429 speak for itself, and advise all who would like further and fuller information to apply to the 

er at the Orrice, 4, Queen Street Place, City, or to the easily-discovered representatives of the 
Company in the chief towns of the kingdom.” 





Particulars of the Investment of the Accumulated Fund, as 
Balance Sheet, January 3ist, 1877:— 





4 
Mortgages on property within the United Kingdom = ose 129, 
Ground rents te £237,367 Freehold) ae me ie ee pone 4 
British Government Securities ... ee an ae ba eb 4,699 
Indian Colonial Government Securities a ja par aii 52,380 
Foreign Government do. (United States Debt) ‘ ai ia 16,752 
Railway and other debentures and debenture stocks oe as oo -- 
Do. do. shares (preference and ordinary) pm sian pun os 9,t10 
sed Property med oe pe pe se os 6,859 
n Pessomal security ei “ ade ad a . — 
eee aoe “- aoe eee 2 
fee the _——— 's Policies SA * sis ed a ae 


deposit .. ite 
In hand and on current account 


Be ny vee &e. 


Bi leaolenann’ 





NRE imitted but not paid (not due at date-cfaccount) ... £5,616 23 
Depreciation Fund oe eee oe te «= 530 BB 


40,747 
£500,097 

















= ae =— 


Average Reversionary Bonus for 21 Years, 14 per Cent. per Annum, 


Lae & to any agent or other ws capping he rime 
ene SGD Lape STi o sonke pay meas nea 




















BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL—A QUARTER OF A MILLION. 








Orrice—4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, LONDON, E.C, 





Directors. 


WILLIAM MADOWALD BASDES. Esq., 13, Royal Exchange, and Lloyds. 
H A water. 
WILLIAM SUTTON GOVER isa Queen Street Place (Member of the London School Board— 
SREY Coverees, A oo eae = Society). 
N MIDDLETON HARE, +, Stoke Newington. : 
OUNTAIN OHN HARTLEY. Te. ., Addle Street (Hon. Sec.—Sunday School Union). 
WILLTAM GEORGE LEMON, Esa. Lincoln's Inn. 
WILLIA sae © Norwood. Maes 7 
EDWARD BEAN UND RHILL, Esq., LL.D., Hampstead (Hon. See.—Baptist Missionary Society). 
Solicitor. 


HENRY GOVER, Esq., 3, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. (Member of the London School Board}. 


Bankers, 
LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lothbury. 


PPanaging Director & Actuarp. 
WILLIAM SUTTON GOVER, Esq., F.S.S., F.1.A. 


Sub= Manager. 
JOHN WILKINSON FAIREY, Esq. 


Auvitors. 


ALFRED HENRY BAYNES, Esq., Putney (Secretary—Baptist Missionary Society). 
JAMES CLARKE, Esq., Fleet Street, City (Proprietor and Editor of the Christian World). 
HENRY GOULD SHARP, Esq., Tunbridge Wells. 





TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT (MAY, 1877). 


NEW BUSINES 2,348 New Policies have been issued, assuring £449,416, : 
yielding a new An Rremium Income of £12,950. 

BUSINESS IN FORCE.—The Policies in force at the end of the year were 22,594 © 
assuring £4,014,886, and yielding an Annual Premium Income of £124,810. 

DEATH CLAIMS, including Matured Policies and Bonuses.—The’ 
amount of Death Claims admitted, Matured Policies and Bonuses, has been 
£41,869, and from the commencement of the Company, £389,411 have been’ 
paid for Claims and Bonuses under Policies. . 

THE ACCUMULATED FUND.—£60,255 have been added to the 
Accumulated Fund, which is thus raised to £500,097. 


THE THANKS OF THE BOARD ARE PRESENTED TO THE 
POLICY-HOLDERS for their in¥aluable aid in extending the Company's 


business. 








A_copy of the new Report, containing full Particulars of the proceedings at the 
Twenty-second Annual Meeting, forwarded on application to the OFFICE, or to the 
Agents; also Particulars of Eighteen hundred Death Claims paid by the Company. 
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KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


The best remedy for Coughs, Colds, Moumenens, and other “Affections of the Throat and Chest. In 
Incipient Consumption Asthma, and Winter Cough, they are unfailing. Being free from every hurtful 
inzredient, they may be taken by th: most delicate female or the youngest child ; while the Public 
Speaker and Professional Singer will find them invaluable in allaying the hoazseness and irritation 
incidental to vocal exertion, and also s powerful auxiliary in the production of Melodious Enunciation. 

Testimonial from Colonel Hewatt, J.P. and D.L, 3d Brigade Cardiff Artillery Volunteers. 
‘*Ter. Mab. Ellis, Pondy-Pridd, Glamorgan, May 1866. 
‘Dear Str,—I was attacked with a severe cough, which your Lozenges removed in a few days. 
My servants also, by taking your Lozenzes, were soon cured. 

“T feel it a duty (to the public) to offer my testimony to their efficacy, which yon are at liberty to 
publish. 

**To Mr. Thomas Keating.” “ Yours truly, W. Hewerr.” 

Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1'd, and Tins, 24 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THomas 
Keatino, Chemist, &c., 79 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists and Patent Medi- 
cine Vendors in the World. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’ S 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
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EVERY PACKET BEARS THE FAC-SIMILE 
OF HIS SIGNATURE. | 








37 WEST STRAND, LONDQN. 


Tlustrated Catalogue of 500 other Articles, ~~ Home or Continental 
Travelling, Post Free 





ALLEN’S PATENT ALLEN’S PATENT 
QUADRUPLE PORTMANTEAU. DESPATCH-BOX DESS. 








ALLEN’S soa 
ALLEN’S NEW SOLID MAHOGANY LADY’S WARDROBE 
DRESSING BAG. DRESSING CASE, PORTMANTEAU, 


Prize Medal awarded 1862, for General Excellence. 
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NORTH BRITISH REVIEW ADVERTISER. 


EDINBURGH, DECEMBER 1868. 





THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 





All the Best New Books are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh copies of all the leading Books of the Season are added as the demand 
increases, and arrangements are made for an early and abundant supply of all 
the principal forthcoming Books as they appear. 





FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Commencing at any date. 





BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


REVISED LISTS of the Principal Books added to the Library from January 1866 to 
the present time are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application. 


FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS. 


The New Books are delivered carriage free in every part of London on a plan which 
has given general satisfaction for many years. 





Prospectuses postage free on application. 


CHRISTMAS. PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 
SEE MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR DECEMBER, 
Postage free on application. 

The Collection of Books for Sale in December comprises more than 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES 


of Surplus Copies of Popular Books of the Past and Present Seasons, at the 
lowest current price, and 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND VOLUMES OF WORKS OF THE BEST AUTHORS, 
IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
Well adapted for Christmas and New Year’s Presents and School Prizes. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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ALBEMARLE Street, December 1868. 


MR. MURRAY'S COMING WORKS. 


LORD CAMPBELL. 
LIVES OF LORD LYNDHURST AND LORD BROUGHAM. 
Forming the concluding Volume of Lives of the Lorp Caancettors. With an 
Index to the 8 vols. 8vo. 


ALBERT 8. BICKMORE, M.A. 
TRAVELS IN THE EAST INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO, in Java, 


Ceveses, Amboyna, the Spice Istanns, among the Cannipars of Sumatra, and 
many other Islands hitherto unexplored, with an especial view to their Natura, 
History, Geography, Manners, and Customs. With Maps and 36 Illustrations, 
8vo. [Just ready. 


SIR F. B. HEAD. 
THE ROYAL ENGINEER. With Illustrations. 8vo. 


REV. A. N. C. MACLACHLAN, M.A. 

NAPOLEON AT FONTAINEBLEAU AND ELBA. A Journal of 
Occurrences and Notes of Conversations. By Sm Nem Campse tt, C.B., British 
Commissioner. With a Memoir of that Officer. By his Nephew. Portrait. 8vo. 

THE LATE DEAN MILMAN. 

ANNALS OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. With Portrait of the 

Author, and other Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. [ Next week. 
E. J. REED, C.B. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON SHIPBUILDING IN IRON 
AND STEEL. With 5 Plates and 250 Woodcuts. 8vo. 30s. (By Order of 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, the Dockyard Examinations will be 


based on this Work.) [Ready. 
MRS. SOMERVILLE. 


ON MOLECULAR AND MICROSCOPIC SCIENCE. With Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 
REV. GEORGE H. SUMNER. 
PRINCIPLES AT STAKE: Essays on the Counc Questions oF THE 


Day. By Various Wrirers. 8vo. 12s. Uniform with ‘“ Aids to Faith.” 


[ Ready. 





FREDERICK WHYMPER. 

TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN THE TERRITORY OF 
ALASKA AND ON THE RIVER YUKON, with Notes on other parts of the 
North Pacific. With Map and 30 Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. [Ready. 

REV. A. C. SMITH. 

THE NILE AND ITS BANKS, showing their Attractions to the 

Arcuzo.oaist, Naturauist, and Genera Tourist. With Woodcuts. 2 vols. 


Post 8vo. 18s. [ Ready. 
GEN. SIR EDWARD CUST. 


THE CONCLUDING VOLUME OF LIVES OF THE WARRIORS 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Post 8vo. 
REV. F. BARHAM ZINCKE. 
LAST WINTER IN THE UNITED STATES. Being Taste Tatk 


collected during a Tour through the late Sournern Conreperation, THE Far 
West, Rocxy Movunrains, etc. Post 8vo. 





JOHN MURRAY, Avsemarte Srreer. 
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DR. CHAPLIN CHILD. 
BENEDICITE;; being Illustrations of the Power, Beneficence, and De- 


sign in the Works of Creation. New Edition in One Volume. Post 8vo. 6s. 


[ Ready. 

JOSEPH MARRYAT. 
HISTORY OF POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, MEDLEVAL AND 
MODERN. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With Coloured Plates and 
Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. 42s. [ Ready. 





W. RICHARD DRAKE, F.5S.A. 
NOTES ON VENETIAN CERAMICS. Forming a Supplement to 
“* Marryat’s Pottery and Porcelain.” Medium 8vo. [ Ready. 
REV. W. L. BEVAN. 
THE STUDENT'S MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
With 150 Maps and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. [Just ready. 
R. J. KING, B.A. 
HANDBOOK TO THE CATHEDRALS or York, Rion, Duruam, 


CaruisLE, Cuester, and Mancuester. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


LIEUT.-GEN. LORD DE ROS. 

THE YOUNG OFFICER’S COMPANION; or, Essays on Military 
Duties and Qualities ; with Examples and Illustrations from History. New and 
Enlarged Edition. Post 8vo. 9s. [ Ready. 

J. L. MOTLEY. 

A POPULAR AND UNIFORM EDITION OF THE HISTORY 
OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS: from the Death of William the Silent 
to the Twelve Years’ Truce, 1609. To be published Monthly, and completed in 
Four Vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. ' [Ready. 

REV. J. J. BLUNT. 

PLAIN SERMONS PREACHED TO A COUNTRY CONGREGA- 

TION. Fifth Edition. Complete in 2 vols. Post 8vo. 12s. [Just ready. 
THE LATE JOHN AUSTIN. 

THE PROVINCE OF JURISPRUDENCE DETERMINED; or, 

the Paitosorny or Positive Law. Revised Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 
JAMES G. BERTRAM. 

THE HARVEST OF THE SEA; or, the Natural History of British 

Food Fishes. Second Edition. With Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. [Ready. 
ARCHDEACON WORDSWORTH. 
GREECE: Picrortat, Descriptive, anv Histortcan. Fifth Edition. 


With 600 Engravings illustrative of Scenery, Architecture, Costume, etc. Royal 


8vo. 21s. 
LORD BYRON. 
CHILDE HAROLD ILLUSTRATED. New Edition. With 80 Views 
of the most remarkable Scenes. Crown 8vo. 12s, [Ready. 


DR. WM. SMITH. 
INITIA GRECA, Part III. Greek Prose Composition. Containing 


the Rules of Syntax, with Copious Examples and Exercises. 12mo. 


JOHN MURRAY, Atsemarte Srreer. 
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JAMES NISBET & CO.’S NEW WORKS. 


I. 
NOONTIDE AT SYCHAR;; or, tHe Srory or Jacos’s Wett. A New Testament 


Chapter in Providence and Grace. By the Rev. J. R. Macpurr, D.D. Small crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 
cloth. 





II. 
DEEP DOWN: A Tale of the Cornish Mines. By R. M. Battanryne, Author of 
‘* The Life Boat,” ‘‘ The Lighthouse,” etc., etc. Illustrations. Small crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. 
Ill. 
LIGHT AND TRUTH. BIBLE THOUGHTS AND THEMES—THE GOSPELS. 
By the Rev. Hozatius Bonar, D.D, Crown 8vo, 5ds., cloth, 
IV. 
BEACONS OF THE BIBLE, By the Very Rev. Henry Law, M.A., Dean of Glou- 


cester, Author of ‘‘ Christ is All.” Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth, 


Vv. 

THE WORKS OF THE LATE REV. JAMES HAMILTON, D.D., F.L.S. In 
Six Vols., post 8vo, each 7s. 6d., cloth, 

vi. 

A MEMOIR OF GEORGE STEWARD. The Author of “ Mediatorial Sovereignty.” 
With Portrait. Post 8vo, 63., cloth, 

Vil. 

TALES FROM ALSACE; or, Scenes anp Portrarrs From Lirein tHE Days oF 
THE REFORMATION, AS DRAWN FROM OLD Cugonicigs. Translated from the German. With In- 
troduction appended to the French Edition by the French Translator, E. Rossgeuw St. Hitarre. 
Small crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. 

Vill. 

MEMOIR AND REMAINS OF THE LATE REV. JAMES D. BURNS, M.A., of 

Hawpstead. By the late Rev. Jamzs Hamitton, D.D. With Portrait. Small crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. 
Ix. 

LIFE OF THE LATE REV. JOHN MILNE, A.M., of Perth. By the Rev. 

Horativs Bonar, D.D. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth, 
x 


A CHEAP EDITION OF THE MEMOIR OF THE REV. DR. MARSH. By 
his Davcuter, the Author of ‘‘ Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars.” With Portrait. Small 
crown 8yvo, 3s. 6d, cloth. 

xI. 

EMMANUEL; or, rae Fatner REVEALED In Jesus, By the Rev. Dr. Curross, of 

Stirling, Author of ‘‘ Divine Compassion,” etc., etc. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 
xII. 

A THIRD YEAR IN JERUSALEM. By Mrs. Finn, Author of “ Home in the 

Holy Land,” etc., etc. Small crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. 
XIII. 

EARLY WITNESS TO GOSPEL TRUTH. By the Rev. J. A. Aston, M.A., 

Vicar of St. Stephen’s, South Kensington. Post 8vo, 5s,, cloth. 
xIV. 

A COMMENTARY ON ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. By the 

Rev. EmiLius Bay ey, B.D., Vicar of St. John’s, Paddington. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth. 
xv. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. 
A Book for the Young. By the Rev. J. H. Witson, Barclay Free Church, Edinburgh. Small 
crown Sve, 2s. 6d., cloth. 

xVI. 
RIGHTS AND WRONGS; or, Been at Home. By M. M. Gorpoy, Author of 


“Work ; Plenty to Do, and How to Doit.” Small crown 8vo, 2s., limp cloth. 





LONDON: JAMES NISBET & CO., 21 BERNERS STREET, W. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


GREATER BRiTAIN. 
A Record of Travel in English-Speaking Countries (America, Australia, India) 
during 1866-7. By Caartes Wentworta Ditrxe. With Maps and numerous 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. [This day. 


THE LIFE AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE SECOND 
EARL OF LIVERPOOL. 
Compiled from Original Documents by Professor Yonaz. With Portrait. 3 vols. 
8vo, 42s. [ This day. 
THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER RALEGH. 
Together with his Letters, now first collected. Based on Contemporary Docu- 
ments. By Epwarp Epwarps. With Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. [This day. 


THE SPEECHES OF JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. ; 


On various Questions of Pustic Poricy. Edited by Proressor Rogers. Second 
Edition. With Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s 


THE FIVE DAYS’ ENTERTAINMENTS AT WENT- 
WORTH GRANGE. 
A Christmas Book for Children. With beautiful Illustrations by Artnur Hueues, 
and an engraved Title-Page by Jeens. By Francis Turner Pateraver. Small 
Ato, gilt top, 9s. [This day. 
CAST UP BY THE SEA; OR, THE ADVENTURES OF 
NED GREY. 
By Sir S. W. Baxer. Dedicated to all Boys from eight years old to eighty. 
Beautifully Illustrated by Huarp. Crown 8vo. 
REALMAH. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Friends in Council.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. [ This day. 
GLOBE EDITION OF GOLDSMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS 
WORKS. 
With Biographical Introduction by Professor Masson. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
[This day. 








New Illustrated Edition of 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 
By an Otp Boy. With nearly Sixty Illustrations by Arraur Hucues and Sypney 
Prior Hatt, and a Portrait of the Author engraved by JEENs. Small 4to, cioth 
extra, gilt edges, 12s. [ This day. 
Sixth Year of Publication. 
THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK FOR 1869, 
By Freperick Martin. A Statistical, Mercantile, and Historical Account of the 
Civilized, World for the Year 1869. Forming a Manual! for Politicians and Mer- 
chants. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ST. BERNARD, ABBOT 
OF CLAIRVAUX, A.D. 1091—1153. 
By J. C. Morrison, M.A. New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
THE NATURE OF THE ATONEMENT, AND ITS RELA- 
TION TO REMISSION OF SINS AND ETERNAL LIFE. 
By J. McLeop Campsett. Third Edition, revised. 8vo, 10s. 6d. [This day. 
HISTORICAL SELECTIONS. 


Readings from the best Authorities on English and European History. Selected 
and Arranged by E. M. Sewet and C. M. Yonce. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


OLD SIR DOUGLAS. 


By the Honourable Mrs. Norton. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MACMILLAN & ©O., LONDON. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST. 


COMPLETION OF THE 
“CHARLES DICKENS EDITION” of Mr. Dicxens’s Works. Handsomely 


printed on toned paper, royal 16mo, with Illustrations. The Complete Set of 18 vols., Roxburghe 
binding, £3, 10s.; ditto, bevelled cloth, £2, 18s. 
Vols. at 38. 6d. | Vols. at 3s. 





THE PICKWICK PAFERS. OLIVER TWIST. 


: OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. BARNABY RUDGE. 


DOMBEY AND SON. CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. AMERICAN NOTES,and REPRINTED PIECES. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 

LITTLE DORRIT. HARD TIMES, and PICTURES FROM ITALY. 
} OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 





NEW BOOKS. 
UNDERGROUND LIFE; or, Mtners anp Mixine. By L. Simonty. Imperial 8vo, 


with 10 Plates richly coloured, 6 ditto representing Sections of Mines, and 14 Maps. 


FROM THE LEVANT, THE BLACK SEA, AND THE DANUBE. By R. 


ARTHUR ARNOLD. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 20s, [Ready this day. 
A THEORY OF SIGHT; or, How We Sez, anp Wuar We See. By H. F. 
GosLetT. Demy 8vo, 10s. This day. 
FIVE YEARS WITHIN THE GOLDEN GATE. By Isavette Saxon. 
Post 8vo, 9s. [This day. 
OUR LIFE IN JAPAN. By R. Mounteney Jepuson, and E. Pennewt Evinuvrst, 
9th Regiment. §8vo, with Dlustrations. [in December. 
DOTTINGS BY THE ROADSIDE. By Dr. Seemann. Demy 8vo, with 
Illustrations. [In December. 
THE FEUDAL CASTLES OF FRANCE. By Mrs. Pirr Byrne. Demy 8vo, 
with Illustrations. [In December. 


THE GUN, THE ROD, AND THE SADDLE. By Usigue. Crown 8vo. 
[In December. 


TOMMY TRY. A Boox For Boys. By C. O. Groom Napier. Crown 8vo, 


[In December. 





NEW EDITIONS. 
HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH II. OF PRUSSIA, cattep Freperick tHe Great. 


By THomas CaRLYLe. A New Edition, in crown 8vo, with the Maps. Vols. I. and II., contain- 
ing Part I.—Friedrich till his Accession. [This day. 
*,* These form New Volumes of the Uniform Edition of Mr. Carlyle’s Books. 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By J. A. Sr. Jonx. A New Edition, 


in 1 vol. post 8vo. [This day. 
THE HOLY LAND. By W. Hepworrn Dixon. Post 8vo, with 2 Steel and 12 
Wood Engravings. Fourth Edition. 10s. 6d. [This day. 


THE INSECT WORLD. A Poputar Account or THE OrpDERS oF INsEcTs. 
From the French of Louris Ficuigs. Demy &vo, with 576 Illustrations. Second Edition. 

[In the Press. 

THE OCEAN WORLD. A Descriptive History oF THE SEA AND ITS INHABITANTS. 
From the French of Louis Fieurzr. Demy 8vo, with 427 Illustrations. Second Edition. 

[In the Press. 

THE VEGETABLE WORLD. From the French of Louis Fiauier. Demy 8vo, 

with 447 Illustrations. Third Edition. [In the Press. 

THE WORLD BEFORE THE DELUGE. From the French of Louis Fieurer. 

Demy 8vo, with 233 Illustrations. Third Edition. [In the Press. 

VENEZUELA. Sxercues or Lire 1x a Sourn American Repusiic. By E. B. 

Eastwick, C.B., F.R.S. Demy 8vo, with Map. Second Edition. [In the Press. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 Piccapmty. 
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SAMPSON LOW AND CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





LEOPOLD THE FIRST, King of the 
Belgians. With Notes and Memoirs of Contem- 
porary Events and Persons from Authentic and 
Unpublished Documents, 2 vols. 8vo. Portraits. 
Price 283s. 

GRAY’S ELEGY IN A COUNTRY 
CHURCHYARD, With 16 Water-colour Draw- 
ings, in fac-simile of the Originals. Uniform with 
the Illustrated ‘‘ Story without an End.” Royal 
8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. ; or in morocco extra, 25s. 


THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF ASIA. 
The Result of Two Years’ Exploration of their 
Locality and Remains. With 20 full-page Photo- 
graphs. (Just ready. 

PEAKS AND VALLEYS OF THE 
ALPS. From Water-colour Drawings by Etisan 
Watton. Original Subscription Edition re-issued. 
Half morocco, £4, 14s. 6d. 

THE ROYAL COOKERY BOOK. By 
Jutes Gourre. Illustrated with large Plates, 
beautifully printed in colours, together with 161 





Woodcuts. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, price Two 
Guineas. 

*,* An Edition de Luxe, especially adapted for 
a Wedding Present or Christmas Gift. 

A HISTORY OF LACE. A New and 
Revised Edition. By Mrs. Bury Pattiser. 1 vol. 
8vo, cloth extra. [Just ready. 

A MEMOIR OF JOHN JAMES AUDU- 
BON, the Naturalist. Edited, from Materials sup- 
plied by his Widow, by Ropert Bucuanayn. With 
Portrait, 8vo, price 15s. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE NATURAL 
ORDER OF PLANTS; with Groups and Descrip- 
tions. By ExizaBpeTH TwintnG. Splendidly Llus- 
trated in colours from Nature. Reduced from the 
folio Edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 58s. 

LATIN PROVERBS AND QUOTA- 
TIONS. Small 4to. [Shortly. 





ENGLISH WRITERS. Chapters for 
Self-Improvement in English Literature. By the 
Author of ‘‘ The Gentle Life.” [Just ready. 

OUR LITTLE ONES IN HEAVEN. 
Second Edition. 16mo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 

DIVINE AND MORAL SONGS. By 
Dr. Watts. Choicely illustrated and printed. 
New Edition. 16mo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

= HANDBOOK OF POETRY. By 

J.E.CARpPester. Fcap. 8vo, price 5s. 

LYRA SACRA AMERICANA: Gems of 
American Poetry. Edited by C. D. CLEVELAND, 
D.D. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 4s. 6d. 

CHRISTABEL, and Lyrical and Imagina- 
tive Poems. By Samuzt TayLor COLERIDGE, 
With Preface and Notes by Ategrnon C. Swiy- 
BUBNE, Author of ‘‘ Atalanta.” Fceap. (Shortly. 

UTOPIA. By Sir Tuomas More. With 


Memoir, Introduction, and Notes by the Rev. J. 





SIDEBOTHAM, M.A. Fceap. [Shortly. 


WORDS OF WELLINGTON. Maxims 
and Opinions, Sentences and Reflections of the 
Great Duke, gathered from his Despatches, Letters, 
and Speeches. ‘‘ Bayard” Edition. Price 2s. 6d 

RASSELAS, PRINCE OF ABYSSINIA. 
By Dr. Jonnson. With Leigh Hunt's Critical 
Essay, and Notes and Introduction by the Rev 
Wm. West. 18mo. “ Bayard” Edition. Price 
2s. 6d. 

THE ROUND TABLE: the best Essays 
of Wa. Hazuitt. With Biographical Introduc- 
tion. 18mo. ‘“‘ Bayard” Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 


PHENOMENA AND LAWS OF HEAT. 
By Acuitie Caziy. ‘Translated and Edited by 
Euinv Rica. With numerous Illustrations, price 5s. 


A TREATISE ON PHYSIOLOGY AND 
HYGIENE. For Schools, Families, and Colleges. 
By J. 0. Datton, M.D. With numerous Iilusta- 
tions, price 7s. 6d. 

ADVENTURES ON THE GREAT 
HUNTING GROUNDS OF THE WORLD. 
Translated from the French of Vicron Meunier. 
With Additional Matter, including the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s Last Elephant Hunt, etc. With 22 
full-page Engraviugs, price 5s. 

STORIES OF THE GREAT PRAIRIES. 
Gathered from the Novels of JAMES FENIMORE 
Coorg. With numerous Illustrations, price 5s 

OUR SALT WATER AND hae aaa 
WATER TUTORS. Edited by W. H. G. Kina- 
sToN. Illustrated, price 2s. 6d. 

ANECDOTES OF THE QUEEN AND 
ROYAL FAMILY OF ENGLAND. With Illus 
trations, price 5s, 

A FIGHT FOR LIFE. By Moy Tuomas. 
8 vols. post 8vo. 

OLD TOWN FOLK. A New Novel. By 
the Author of “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” [Shortly. 

OVER HEAD AND EARS. A Love 
Story. 3 vols. post 8vo. By Dutron Cook. 

THE LOG OF MY LEISURE HOURS. 


By an OLD Sartor. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


LOWE’S COPYWRIGHT CHEAP EDI- 

TIONS OF AMERICAN AUTHORS. 

A thoroughly good and cheap series of editions, 
which, whilst combining every advantage that can be 
secured by the best workmanship at the lowest pos- 
sible rate, will possess an additional claim on the 
reading public by providing for the remuneration of 
the American author and the legal protection of the 
English publisher. 

1, HAUNTED HEARTS. ,By the Author of “The 
Lamplighter.” 

2. GUARDIAN ANGEL. By the Author of 
‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table.”” [ Dec. 1. 

8. THE MINISTER'S WOOING. By the Author 
of “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” [ Feb. 1. 








Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, 
Crown Buitprnes, 188 Fixer Srreer. 


SON, AND MARSTON, 
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TRUBNER & C0.’S” 
NEW PUBLICATIONS AND WORKS IN THE PRESS. 





LITERARY AND SOCIAL JUDG- 
MENTS. By W.R. Gree. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
pp. 500, handsomely bound in cloth, 12s. Con- 
tents; —1. Madame de Staél. 2. British and 
Foreign Characteristics. 3. False Morality of 
Lady Novelists. 4. Kingsley and Carlyle. 5. 
French Fiction : the Lowe-t Deep. 6. Chateau- 
briand. 7. M. de Tocqueville. 8. Why are 
Women redundint? 9. Truth versus Edifica- 
tion. 10. The Doom of the Negro Race. 11. 
Time. 12. Good People. 


THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM: its 
Founda'ion and Superstructure. By W. R. Gree. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 300, cloth, 6s. 


ESSAYS on Italy and Ireland and the 
United States of America. Reprinted from the 
Revue des Deux Mondes and the Westminster 
Review. By J. W. Prospyn. Crown 8vo, pp. 
xii—336, cloth. Contents :—1. Milan and Ve- 
nice since the War of 1859. 2. Italy, Venice, 
and Austria. 3. Italy and the War of 1866 
(Custoza witha Map). 4. Two Temporal Powers 
(the Anglican Church in Ireland and the Roman 
Church in Italy). 5. The Church system of Ire- 
land and Canada. 6. The United States Consti- 
tution and the Secessionists. 


ESSAYS, POLITICAL AND MISCEL- 
LANEOUS. By Baryarp Cracaort, M.A., 
Trin. Coll., Cambridge. In 2 vols. cr. 8vo, cl. 21s. 


OUTLINES OF INDIAN PHILOLOGY, 








with a Map, showing the Distribution of Indian | 
Languages. By Joun Beames, M.R.A.S. Se- | 


cond Edition, considerably enlarged and revised, 
12mo, pp. 106, cloth, 5s. 


A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of the 


French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese Lan- | 


| TRAVELS OF A HINDOO. 


guages. By Epwin A. Nortsy. This Werk, 
in a tabular form, much facilitates the acquire- 
ment of any one of these Languages ; and for the 
study of two or wore the advantage is still greater. 
A copious Vocabulary, alphabetically arranged, 
is appended. Oblong, pp. xv—396, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


NATHAN THE WISE: A Dramatic | 


Poem. By G. E. Lessinc. From the German. 
With an Introduction on Lessing and the ‘‘ Na- 
than;” its Antecedents, Character, and Influ- 
ence. Crown 8vo, pp. xl—214, cloth, 6s. 


SCENES FROM THE RAMAYAN, ere. | 


By Raten T. H. Gairrits, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xvi—200, cloth, 5s. 

WATER ANALYSIS: A practical Trea- 
tise on the Examination of Potable Water. By 
J. ALFRED WaNKLYN, M.R.C.8S, and Ernest 
THEOPHRON CHAPMAN, Fcap. 8vo, pp. 166, cl. 5s, 

A COMPARATIVE DICTIONARY of 
the Nonaryan Languages of India and High 
Asia. With a Dissertation, Political and Lin- 
guistic, on the Aboriginal Races. By W. W. 
Husrer, B.A., M.K.AS., Hon. Fell. Ethnol. 


A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF POR- 
TUGUESE AND ENGLISH, exhibiting, ina series 
of Exercises, in Double Translation, the Idiomatic 
S:ructure of both Languages, as now written and 
spoken. Adapted to Oilendorff's System. By the 
Rev. ALEXanpgR J. D. D’Orseyr, of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, and Lecturer in the Theologi- 
cal Department of King’s Colieze, London. Third 
Edition. In1 vol. 12mo, pp. 306, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF 
CONFUCIUS, with Explanatory Notes. By 
James Lecce, D.D. Reproduced for General 
Reader from the Author's Work, “‘ The Chinese 
Classics,” with the Original Text. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, pp. vi—338, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

ECONOMY OF LIFE; or, Food, Repose, 
and Love. Exhibiting the sources of Power and 
Pleasure, and the Relation of Human Force to 
Human Enjoyment. By Georce Mites. Crown 
8vo, pp. 124, cloth, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

LANGUAGE AND THE STUDY OF 
LANGUAGE; Twelve Lectures on the Principles 
of Linguistic Science. By Witt1am D. WaHItTNRY, 
Professor of Sanscrit and Instructor in Modern 
Languages in Yale College, New Haven. Second 
Edition, augmented by an Analysis, 8vo, pp. 514, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 


MISCELLANIES, chiefly Academical and 
Historical. By F. W. Newman. in 1 vol. crown 
8v0. [In the press. 

IKHWANU-S SAFA; or, Brothers of 
Purity. Describing the Contention between Men 
and Beasts as to the Superiority of the Human 
Race. ‘Translated from the Hindustani. By Prof. 
J. Dowson, Staff College. In 1 vol. crown 8vu. 

[In the press. 
By Basoo 

Buotoxauta CnunDER. With an Introduction 

by J. Tatsoys Wuereter, Author of ‘ The His- 

tory of India.” Dedicated, by permission, to his 

Excellency sir John L. M. Lawrence, Bart., G.C.B., 

G.C.8.L., Viceroy and Governor-General. 2 vols. 

crown 8yo, cloth. [In the press. 


| THE ETHICS AND LETTERS OF B. 


Soc., Author of the “ Annals of Rural Bengal,” | 
of H.M.’s Bengal Civil Service. Being a Lexi- | 
con of One Hundred and Forty-four Languages, | 
illustrating Turanian Specch. Compiled from | 


the Hodgson Lists, Government Archives, and 
Original MSS., arranged with Prefaces and In- 
dices in English, French, German, Russian, and 
Latin. Large 4to, suinptuous paper, 42s. 


A SYNOPSIS OF THE PATENT LAWS 


of Various Countries. By ALEx. TOLHADSES, | 
Ph. D., Translator at the Patent Office. 2d Edit., 


revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, pp. 40, sewed. 

HANS BREITMANN’S PARTY: with 
Other Ballads. By Cuartges G. LELAND. With 
an Introduction and a Glossary. 8q., pp. 64, 
cloth, 2s., cloth limp, 1s. 6d., sewed, 1s, 


DE SPINOZA. From the Latin. With a Life of 
the Philosopher, and a Summary of his Doctrine. 
In 1 vol, demy 8vo. [In preparation. 
SHAKESPEARE AND THE EMBLEM 
WRITERS OF HIS AGE. With Illustrations 
from the Vriginal Woodcuts and Engravings. By 
HENRY Green, M.A. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, of 
about 400 pages, and upwards of 200 Illustrative 
Woodcuts or Engravings. [In preparation. 
THE TRAVELS OF THE BUDDHIST 
PILGRIM, FAH HIAN. Translated from the 
Chinese. With Notes and Prolegomena by 38. 
Brat, Chaplain in H.M.’s Fleet, a Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, and formerly of Trin. Coll., 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth. [In the press, 


SOLACE OF A SOLITAIRE. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Visiting my Kelations.” In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. [In the press. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON THE CONDI- 
TION OF IRELAND, AND ITS FUTURE. By 
the late Count Cavour. Translated by W. B. 
Hepeéson, LL.D. [In the press. 

FREE TOWN LIBRARIES, their Forma- 
tion, Working, and Results, in Britain, France, and 
Germany, together with a Review of the Legisla- 
tion concerning them ; and of the Relative Provi- 
sion of Libraries (of all kinds) in the various States 
of Europe; and with Historical Notices of Famous 
Coilectors, and of the Places of Present Deposit of 
their several Collections. By Epwarp Epwarps. 
In 1 8vo volume. (in the press. 





Lonpon: TRUBNER & CO., 60 PaTernostEer Row. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S LIST. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF 


OUR LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


In a handsome volume. Royal 4to. Elegantly bourél in cloth with gilt edges. Price Two Guineas. 

The illustrations have been selected, by the Royal permission, from the Private Collection of Her 
Majesty, who has been graciously pleased to place them at the disposal of the Publishers for the purposes 
of this volume. 

They comprise Scengs and Inctpents in the Life of the Queen and Prince Consort in the Highlands, 
engraved on Stee), from pictures by Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A., Carl Haag, and other artists, two Interior 
Views of Balmoral in Chromo-lithography, and upwards of fifty highly- finished Engravings on wood, of 
Scenery, Piaces, and Persons mentioned in the work. 

The Queen has also been pleased to sanction the introduction of a few Facsimiles of Sketches by Her 


Majesty. 

















MR. BROWNING’S NEW POEM. 
In Four Monthly Volumes. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 


THE RING AND THE BOOK. ~ Robert Browning. 


Vol. I. on December Ist. 





NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 


POETICAL WORKS OF MR. ROBERT BROWNING. 


In Six Volumes. Feap. 8vo. Price Five Shillings each. 
Vol. IL—PAULINE— PARACELSUS—STRAF- ; Vol. 1V.—A BLOT IN THE ’'SCUTCHEON— 
FORD. COLOMBE’S BIRTHDAY — DRAMATIC 
ROMANCES. 


Vol. IL—SORDELLO—PIPPA PASSES. Vol. V.—A SOUL’S TRAGEDY — LURIA— 
CHRISTMAS-EVE AND EASTER-DAY — 
Vol. III.—KING VICTOR AND KING CHARLES MEN AND WOMEN. 
—DRAMATIC LYRICS—THE RETURN Vol. VL.—IN A BALCONY—DRAMATIS PER- 
OF THE DRUSES. SON &. 





POSTHUMOUS WORK BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
PASSAGES FROM THE AMERICAN NOTE-BOOKS OF NATHANIEL 
HAWTHORNE. 


2 vols. Crown 8vo. 15s, 


HISTORY OF ART. 
By Dr. WitHet™ Liisker, Professor of the History of Art. Translated by F. E. Bunnerr, Translator 


of Grimm’s “ Life of Michael Angelo,” etc. With 415 Illustrations. 2vols. Imp. 8vo, Handsomely 
bound in cloth. 42s. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS OF MR, M. A. TITMARSH. 








MRS. PERKINS’S BALL. | THE KICKLEBURYS ON THE 
DR. BIRCH. RHINE. 
OUR STREET. THE ROSE AND THE RING. 


In One handsome volume, with 74 Illustrations, Large Crown 8vo. Extra cloth gilt, gilt edges. 9s. 


THE SURE RESTING-PLAOE 


Being Selected Sayings of Our Lord Jesus Christ, arranged as a Manual of Faith and Practice. By the 
Compiler of ‘‘ The Divine Teacher.” Feap. 8vo. Limp cloth. 2s. 


FIVE OLD FRIENDS AND A YOUNG PRINCE. 


By the Author of “ The Story of Elizabeth,” etc. With 4 Illustrations by Frederick Walker. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 


A STORY OF TWO COUSINS. 


By Lapy Emity Ponsonpy. Post 8vo, 6s. 


A NARRATIVE OF CAPTIVITY IN ABYSSINIA. 
With some Account of the late King Tazoporg, his Country and People. 
By Henry Branc, M.D., Staff Assistant-Surgeon H.M.’s Bombay Army (lat ely on Special Duty in 
Abyssinia). With 8 Wood Engravings. Crown 8vo. 12s, 


THE ANNALS OF RURAL BENGAL. 


From Official Records and the Archives of Native Families. By W. W. Hunren, b.A., M.R.AS., 
of the Bengal Civil Service. 
Vol. .—Tue Eruyicat Fronties. Third Edition. Demy 8vo. 18s. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO, 
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i | NEW BOOKS 


‘ TO BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 





z 
MISCELLANIES 
FROM THE OXFORD SERMONS AND OTHER WRITINGS OF 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, D.D. 
By the Editor of, and uniform with, Stanley’s ‘‘ Scripture Portraits.” Crown 8vo. 


IL. 
TWILIGHT HOURS, A LEGACY OF VERSE. 


By Saran Wiiuiams (Sapiz). Crown 8vo. 


mI. 
THE TRAGEDIES OF ASSCHYLOS : 
f NEWLY TRANSLATED, with a BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAY, by E.H. Puumprre, M.A., 
Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London. 
Uniform with the first Edition of ‘‘ The Tragedies of Sophocles.” 2 volumes, crown 8vo. 
Iv. 
THE COMPLETION OF 
HOW TO STUDY THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By Henry Atrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Part III. The Epistles (Section II.), and the Revelation. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. [| Now ready. 


v. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT: 
A REVISION OF THE AUTHORISED VERSION. By Henry Atrorp, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. To be issued in Various Forms. 


VI. 
METAPHORS OF ST. PAUL. 
By J. S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. Crown 8vo. [Now ready. 


vil. 

THE LEGENDS OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS OF 

THE ROUND TABLE. 

Dedicated to Mr. Tennyson. Small 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d.; paper cover, Js. [Now ready. 

vil. 
CHILD-WORLD. 
By one of the Authors of, and uniform with, ‘‘ Poems for a Child.” 
With Illustrations. Square 32mo. 


TX. 
THE GREAT RUSSIAN FABULIST; or, KRiILor AND HIs FABLES. 
By W. RB. 8S. Rausrton. 


x 
THE PRESENCE OF CHRIST. 
By the Rev. A. W. Tuororp, M.A. 


XI. 
THE CAREER OF A MANLY YOUTH. 
A NARRATIVE FOR MY SONS. By a Lonpon Mercuanrt. 
xII. 
POEMS. 
By M. B. Smeptey. Small 8vo. 
XIII. 
HOMER’S ILIAD. 
A NEW TRANSLATION, in ENGLISH RHYMED VERSE, by the Rev. Cuartes 
Merivate, D.C.L., Author of “The Conversion of the Northern Nations,” etc. 
Two Volumes, small 4to. 





STRAHAN & CO., PUBLISHERS. 
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MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 





NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY THE AUTHOR OF 
*“ROBA DI ROMA.” 
This day is Published, 
GRAFFITI D'ITALIA. By W. W. Srory. Feap. 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 


THE SPANISH GYPSY. By Geroree Exsor, Author of “ Adam 
Bede,” etc. Crown 8vo. A New Edition. [In the Press. 


New Edition. 
FELIX HOLT THE RADICAL. By Georcz Exitor. Complete in 


One Volume, with Engravings. Price 3s. 6d. 


SEATS AND SADDLES, BITS AND BITING. The Prevention 
and Cure of Restiveness in Horses. By Francis Dwyer, Major of Hussars in the 
Imperial Austrian Service. Crown 8vo, with Engravings. Price 7s. 6d. 


A TRANSLATION OF THE ODES AND EPODES OF HORACE. 
By the Right Hon. Lord Lyrroy. In One Vol., post 8vo. [In December. 


SECOND EDITION OF MR. KINGLAKE’S NEW VOLUMES. 
HISTORY OF THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. Volumes 


III and IV. of Second Edition. With some Additional Notes and Observations in 
Reply to Sir John Burgoyne. Price 34s. 


THE “EVER VICTORIOUS ARMY.” A History of the Chinese 
Campaign under Lieut.-Col. C. G. Gordon, and of the Suppression of the Tai-ping 
Rebellion. By Anprew Writson, .F.A.8.L., Author of “ England’s Policy in 
China.” 8vo, with Maps. Price 15s. 


HANDY BOOK OF METEOROLOGY. By Atexanper Bucnay, 
M.A., Secretary of the Scottish Meteorological Society. .Crown 8vo, a New and 
Enlarged Edition, with Eight Coloured Charts and other Engravings. Price 8s. 6d. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Winchester—Westminster— Shrewsbury— 
Harrow—Rugby. Notes of their History and Traditions. By the Author of 
“‘Etoniana.”” Crown 8vo. Price 8s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, FROM THE REVOLUTION TO 
THE EXTINCTION OF THE LAST JACOBITE INSURRECTION, 1689- 
1784. By Joun Hitt Burton. Two Vols. 8vo. Price 15s. 


THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. By Atex. Kerrn Jounsron, LL.D., 
etc., Author of the “ Royal Atlas,” the ‘‘ Physical Atlas,” etc. Forty-five Maps, 
clearly Printed and carefully Coloured, with General Index. In Imperial 4to, 
half-bound morocco. Price £2, 12s. 6d. 


MEMOIR OF SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, Barr., Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. By Professor Verrcn, of 
the University of Glasgow. In One Vol. 8vo, with a Portrait. [In the Press. 


45 Georce Street, Enixsuren, and 37 Parernoster Row, Lonpon. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Political Shetches of the State of Europe from 1814-1867. By GEORG" 


Hersert Count Munster. Demy 8vo. gs. 
* We commend this chapter (that on Germany) to the careful consideration of those who wish for 


aclear, succinct, and impartial sketch of affairs in Germany during the last twenty years. 
- Times, Sept. 14 


The Four Ancient Books of Wales, containing the Cymric Poems attri- 
buted to the Bards of the Sixth Century. With Facsimiles and Map. By WitLiam F. SKENE. 
2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 

Max Havelaar ; or, the Coffee Auctions of the Dutch Trading Company. 


By Mutratutt. Translated by BARoN ALPHONSE Nanuys. 8vo, with Maps, 14s. 


Suggestions on Academical Organization. With especial reference to 
Oxford. By Marx Pattison, B.D., Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

A Memoir of Lady Anna Mackenzie. By ALEXANDER, LorRD LINDsAy. 
Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

On the Constitution of Papal Concaves. By. W. C. CARTWRIGHT. 
Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

Life of Father Lacordaire. By DoRA GREENWELL. Fcap. 8vo, with 
Portrait, 6s. 

Practical Treatise on Water Farming. By WILLIAM PEARD, M.D. 
Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

Life and Work at the Great Pyramid. By C. P1azzi SMytu, Astronomer- 
Royal for Scotland. 3 vols. demy 8vo, £2, 16s. 

On the Antiquity of Intellectual Man, from a Practical and Astronomical 
Point of View. ByC. Piazzi Smytu, F.R.SS., L.E., Astronomer-Royal for Scotland. Crown 
8vo, gs. 

Homer and the Iliad. By JOHN Stuart BLACKIE, Professor of Greek 
in the University of Edinburgh. 4 vols., demy 8vo, 42s. 

Sales Attici ; or, the Maxims, Witty and Wise, of Athenian Tragic Drama. 
Collected, Arranged, and Paraphrased by D’Arcy WentwortH Tuompson,, Professor of 
Greek, Queen’s College, Galway ; Author of ‘ Day-dreams of a Schoolmaster,’ &c. Feap. 8vo, gs. 

Day-dreams of a Schoolmaster. By D’Arcy W. THompson. Second 
Edition, fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

Schwegler’s History of Philosophy. Translated and Annotated by J. 
Hurcuison StiriinG, LL.D., Author of ‘ The Secret of Hegel.’ Second Edition, fcap. 8vc, 6s. 

Jerrold, Tennyson, Macaulay, and other Essays. By J. Hutcuison 
StiruinGc, LL.D., Author of ‘ The Secret of Hegel,’ &c. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

Studies in Poetry and Philosophy.—Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Keble. 
By J. CAMPBELL SuarrpP, Professor of Humanity, St. Andrews. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

Locke and Sydenham, with other Professional Papers. By JoHn Brown, 
M.D. A New Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Siore avainn. Sixth Edition. By Jon Brown, M.D. Extra fcap. 

vo, 7s. 6d. 

Man: Where, Whence, and Whither? Being a Glance at Man in his 
Natural History Relations. By Davip Pacr, LL.D. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Dainty Dishes. By Lapy Harriett St. Crair. Sixth Edition, with 
numerous additions, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Memoir of Thomas Drummond, R.E., F.R.A.S., Under Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 1835 to 1840. 3y JoHN F. M‘Lennan, M.A., Advocate. Demy 
8vo, 15s. 

Wanderings of a Naturalist in India, the Western Himalayas and 
Cashmere. By Dr. A. L. Apams, of the 22nd Regiment. 8vo, ros. 6d 


EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS, EDINBURGH. 
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HATCHARDS, BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


A Large Selection of New Works of every kind, including— 
RELIGIOUS AND STANDARD WORKS IN PROSE AND POETRY. 
A Choice Selection in Morocco and Calf Bindings. 
CHILDREN’S PICTURE AND STORY BOOKS. 

BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, AND CHURCH SERVICES. 
Bookbinding in every Style. 

ALL THE NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

A liberal Discount for Cash. Orders by Post promptly executed. 


MESSRS. HATCHARD’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Just Published, Cheap Edition, Corrected and much Enlarged, 

THOUGHTS ON PREACHING. By the Rev. Daniet Moore, M.A., Golden Lecturer, 
etc. etc. 

In the Press, in 2 vols. Feap., each 2s. 6d. (Vol. I, “‘ Advent to Easter,” just Published.) 

SHORT LECTURES ON THE SUNDAY GOSPELS. By the Rev. Asnton Oxenpen, 
M.A., Honorary Canon of Canterbury. Author of ‘‘ Prayers for Private Use,” etc. 

By the same Author. Just Published, Second Edition, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 64., 

DECISION. Contents:—Is this Book for Me ? Decision—What is Meant. by it. The 
Necessity of Decision. Instances of Decision. Hindrances to Decision. Religious Growth. The 
Advantages of Decision. Means of Promoting Decision. Further Means of Promoting Decision. 
Parting Words. 











Just Published in Fceap. 8vo, cloth, 
A PLEA FOR THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, in Answer 
to the Dean of Canterbury. By the Rev. S. C. Matay, M.A. 
Just Published in Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s., 


SWEET VIOLET, xr heen STORIES. By Curistina Fraser-Tytter. With Six 
Illustrations by M. F. T. 
A. F. TYTLER’S WORKS. 


New anp CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
1. LEILA; or, theIsland, . .. . ) 
" po A — aie * * \ With three Illustrations, 3s. 6d. each. 
4. MARY AND FLORENCE. Part L. 
5. MARY AND FLORENCE. Part II. With three Illustrations, 4s. 4 
Just Published in Fceap. 8vo, cloth elegant, with three Tlustrations, 3s. 6 

GRANDMAMMA. By Emma Davenrort, Author of “ Live Toys, na Happy Holi- 

days,” etc. 

Just Published, New and Cheaper Edition, in 3 vols. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, each 3s. 6d., 
THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY. By Mrs. Suerwoop. 
This day, Fcap. 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece, 2s. 6d., 

CORSICA. Notes on the Island in 1868. By Tuomasina M. A, E. Campnett, of 

Moniach Castle, Scotland. 

Just Published in Demy 16mo, fancy cloth, 3s. 6d., 
HOLLY BERRIES ; or, Double Acrostics from the Poets. Edited by A. P. A. 
Just Published, the First Edition of 25,000, 
1. PRECEPT UPON PRECEPT. The Sequel to the ‘Peep of Day.” 18mo, cloth, with 
Sixty-three Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 
By the same Author. Just Published, New Edition, Corrected, 

STREAKS OF LIGHT; or, Fifty-two Facts from the Bible, for the Fifty-two Sun- 
days of the Year. Eleventh Thousand. Fifty-two Illustrations. 18mo, 2s. 
8. THE NIGHT OF TOIL; or, A Familiar Account of the Labours of the First Four 

—— in the South Sea Islands. Just Published. Sixth Edition. With Additions. Fcap. 

cloth, 


be 


In the Press, New Edition of 45,000 copies, 

4. THE PEEP OF DAY;; or, A Series of the Earliest Religious Instruction the Infant 
Mind is capable of receiving. 269th Thousand. Illustrated. Antique cloth, 2s. Cheap Edition, 
limp cloth, Is. 6d. (Annual Sale nearly 25,000 copies.) 

Just Published, New Edition, Corrected. GroGRAPHY FOR CHILDREN, 

5. NEAR HOME; or, the Countries of Europe described to Children. With Anecdotes. 
Fifty-first Thousand. Illustrated. Fcap. cloth, 5s. 

6. FAR OFF (Part I.); or, Asia Described. With Anecdotes. Twenty-ninth Thou- 
sand, Illustrated. Fcap. cloth, 4s. 6d. , 

7. FAR OFF (Part IJ.); or, Australia, Africa, and America Described. With Anec- 
dotes. Twenty-first Thousand. Illustrated. Fcap. cloth, 4s. 6d. 





HATCHARDS, Puprisners anp Booxsetters, 187 Piccapiuty, Lonpcy. 
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Just Published, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 


HE ELEMENTS OF HEAT AND OF NON-METALLIC 
CHEMISTRY. Especially designed for Candidates for the Matriculation Pass 
Examination of the University of London. By Freperick Gursrie, B.A. (Lond.), 
Ph.D., F.R.S.E., F.C.S., etc. 
JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 Paternoster Row. 





Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Croup, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Diphtheria, Diarrhoea, Spasms, Rheumatisms, etc. 


CAUTION. CHLORODYNE. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S DR. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE. “CHLORODYN E. 


Extract from the Medical Times, Jan. 12, 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly | 165 «Is prescribed by scores of orthodox medi- 

in Court that Dr. J. Collis Browne was undoubtedly | ca} practitioners. Of course it would not be thus 

the Inventor of Chlorodyne ; that the whole story of | singularly popular did it not “supply a want, and 
the defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue, and | §)) 9 place.” 

he regretted to say it had been sworn to. —See the 


Times, July 18, 1864 DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
obec apnatie sin - CHLORODYNE 


is the best and most certain remedy in Coveus, 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CoLps, ASTHMA,CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 























CHLORODYNE. MATISM, ete. 
The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that CHLORODYNE. 


he had received information to the effect that the 
only remedy of any service in Cholera was Chloro-|is a certain cure in CHOLERA, 
dyne.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. DIARRHEA, etc. 


DYsENTERY, 





Caution.—None genuine without the words ‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne’ on the Government 
Stamp. Overwhelming medical testimony accompanies each bottle. Sole manufacturer, J. T. DAVEN- 
PORT, 32, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. The immense demand enables the Proprietors 
to reduce the price; it is now sold in bottles at 1s. 1}d., 23. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 


A NEW VOLUME OF 
THE INSTRUCTIVE PICTURE-BOOK SERIES. 


“ These volumes are among the most Instructive Picture-Books we have 
seen, and we know of none better calculated to gratify the appetite of the 
young for the knowledge of nature.” —Times. 











Vout. IV.—SKETCHES FROM NATURE, OR PICTURES OF 
ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE LIFE IN ALL LANDS. 


One vol. oblong folio. Price 7s. 6d. 
The Previous Volumes are still on Sale. 


THE INSTRUCTIVE PICTURE-BOOK. A few Attractive Lessons from the 
Natural History of Animals. By Apam WuiTtr, Assistant, Zoological Department, British Museum 
With fifty-eight folio coloured Piates. Seventh Edition, containing many new Iilustrations by Murs. 
BLACKEUEN and others. Price 7s, 6d. 

THE INSTRUCTIVE PICTURE-BOOK. Lessons from the Vegetable World. By 
the Author of ‘‘ The Heir of Redclyffe,” ‘‘ The Herb of the Field,” etc. New Edition, with many 
new Plates. Price 7s. 6d. 

THE INSTRUCTIVE PICTURE-BOOK. Lessons on the » Geographical Distribution 


of Animals, in sixty folio coloured Plates. New Edition. Price 7s. 








EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS, 88 Princes Srreer, Eprnsuren. 


























EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 12s. 


A MEMOIR OF 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE HUGH ELLIOT. 


By his Granddaughter, the Countess or MinTo. 


From the Times. 


“ Lady Minto has wisely consulted her grandfather’s fame in representing him 
as he was, and not as he might have been. With all her rational pride in him, 
she does not offer him to our adoration as an image all of gold, at the risk of our 
detecting later the feet of clay peeping out in his correspondence. 

‘The memoir has a double charm and interest. We have in the life of the 
statesman a series of valuable fragments of history, and we have the life of an 
affectionate member of the home circle of the Elliots, a son and a brother, whose 
slight domestic details touch more nearly than political gossip. .... In the 
memoir, Lady Minto shows not only excellent taste, but much discrimination in 
making her selection from an embarrassing wealth of material.” 


From the Saturday Review. 


“ By one apophthegm she (Lady Minto) ought to win immortal reputation. It 
is this :—‘ While a young man does not pay his debts, all men are rogues to him ; 
while he makes loye to twenty women, the faithlessness of the sex will be his 
favourite theme.’” 


From the London Review. 


“The Countess of Minto has made altogether a very pleasant volume out of 
the materials at her command, not less by the interesting sketch it gives of Hugh 
Elliot’s career, than by the portraits of many famous persons which crowd its 
pages, and by the pleasant glimpses it supplies of the inner circle of a family of 
which the Countess herself is not the least distinguished member.” 


From the Fortnightly Review. 


“The Countess of Minto has arranged her materials very skilfully. The 
glimpses of society at home and abroad a hundred years ago are very interesting, 
and the critic may note with pleasure the writer’s felicity of expression and keen- 
ness of observation.” 





EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS, 88 Prixces Srreet, Epineureu. 












EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





BLINDPITS: A Novel. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
ARBORICULTURE: Or, a Practical Treatise on Raising and Managing 


Timber Trees, and on the Profitable Extension of the Woods and Forests of Great 
Britain. By JOHN GRIGOR. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 


THERMODYNAMICS. By P.G. Tart, Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy in the University of Edinburgh. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. Price 5s. 

THE PYRAMID AND THE BIBLE. The Rectitude of the one in 
accordance with the Truth of the other. By a Crercyman. With an Introductory 
Note by Proresson PIAZZI SMYTH, Astronomer-Royal for Scotland. 1 vol. 
feap. 8vo. Price 3s. 

THE MINISTRY IN GALILEE. By the Rev. Witttam Hanna, 
D.D., LL.D., Author of ‘‘ The Last Day of our Lord’s Passion,” etc. etc. 1 vol. 
extra feap. 8vo, 5s. 

THE NIGHT-CAP SERIES OF JUVENILE BOOKS. By Aunt 


FANNY. 6 vols. square 16mo, cloth, in case, price 12s., or separately, 2s. per 


vol. 
1. Bany Nicutcaps. 3. Bie Niautcars. 5. Otp Nicurcaps. 
2. Lirrte Nieutcars. 4. New Nigurcaps. 6. Fairy Nieutcars. 


From the Athenzum. 


“Neither a single story, nor a batch of tales in a single volume, but a box of six 
pretty little books of choice fiction is Aunt Fanny’s contribution to the new supply of 
literary toys for the next children’s season. Imagine the delight of a little girl who 
through the munificence of mamma or godmamma finds herself possessor of Aunt 
Fanny’s tastefully-decorated box. Conceive the exultation with which, on raising the 
lid, she discovers that it contains six whole and separate volumes, and then say, you 
grown-up folk, whose pockets are bursting with florins, whether you do not think that 
a few of your pieces of white money would be well laid out in purchasing such pleasure 
for the tiny damsels of your acquaintance, who like to be sent to bed with the fancies 
of a pleasant story-teller clothing their sleepy heads with nightcaps of dreamy content- 
ment. The only objection we can make to the quality and fashion of Aunt Fanny’s 
Nightcaps is, that some of their joyous notions are more calculated to keep infantile 
wearers awake all night than to dispose them to slumber. As nightcaps for the day- 
time, however, they are, one and all, excellent.” 


THE LIMITS OF PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRY. By Wutay, 
Lorp ArcusisHor or YorK. 2d edition. 8vo. Price 1s. 
ON THE EDUCATION OF CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGI- 


NEERS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND ABROAD. By Freemne Jenxm, 
Professor of Engineering in the University of Edinburgh. 8vo. Price 1s. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY: As a Science and as a Discipline. By the 
Rev. Henry Catperwoop, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. 8vo. Price Is. 

THE END OF LIBERAL EDUCATION. By the Rev. L. Camp- 


BELL, Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrews. 8vo. Price 9d. 




















- GRAMER’S 
HREE YEARS SYSTEM 


originated with Cramer & Co.: has 
been adopted by other Firms, but is only 
thoroughly carried out by themselves. 


RAMER & Co. wish it to be understood 
that they do not confine the Selection of Pianofortes 


to those of their own Manufacture, but send out Instru- 
ments by BRoaDwoop, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN, and 


PreveL. The very great convenience of the System, and 
the manner in which it has been worked, have resulted in 
a very large and a very extensive demand from all parts 
of the United Kingdom, as well as from many of the 
Colonies. 

HE QUARTERLY PAYMENT for a 


Cottage Pianoforte by Broapwoop, CoLLArD, or 
Oe ey EEO Gen erent 
"THE QUARTERLY PAYMENT for one 
of Cramer’s 28-Guinea Pianettes is £ 2.128. 6d. 
FOR a 42-Guinea Drawing-room Model 
Cone es 6h Se a A TS £3. 18s. od. 


OR a 60-Guinea elegant Cottage or 


CN us Sea Seek Le Sn ee a £5: 58- 

FOR one of the New Grand Pianofortes, 

in Rosewood, #9. Qs.; in Walnut . £10. 10s. 
Only the very best Instruments dealt in. 


ONION «6 '< 5 {51 Soh See Brnaer s 


43, Moorcate Srreer. 
Heche - « 64, Wesr Srresr. 
o 6 « 4 5&15, W S , 
BELFAST . . . Downecau corsage ee 

























4 ER’S Hire System, as 
~ applied to the best HARMONIUMS 


by DesaIn and CRAMER. 








OAK _ Harwonivum, 1 Stop, 4 Octaves, 


on hire at 35s. per quarter. 
4 QUARTERS TO COMPLETE THE PAYMENT. 


AK Harmonium, 1 Stop, 5 Octaves, 


on hire at 35s. per quarter. 
6 QUARTERS TO COMPLETE THE PAYMENT. 


OAK Harmonium, 3 Stops, on Hire at 


40s. per quarter. es 
7 QUARTERS TO COMPLETE THE PAYMENT. 






OAK Harwonivy, 5 Stops, on Hire at 
40s. per quarter. 


8 QUARTERS TO COMPLETE THE PAYMENT. 


OAK Harwonivy, 8 Stops, on Hire at 
40s. per quarter. 


10 QUARTERS TO COMPLETE THE PAYMENT. 





OAK Harwonivy, 10 Stops, on Hire 


at 40s. per quarter. 
12 QUARTERS TO COMPLETE THE PAYMENT. 


OAK Harmonium, 13 Stops, Knee 


Action, on Hire at 60s. per quarter. 
12 QUARTERS TO COMPLETE THE PAYMENT. 


QAK Harmonium, 19 Stops, Knee 
Action, on Hire at 90s. per quarter. 
12 QUARTERS TO COMPLETE THR PAYMENT. 
ROSEWOOD cor WALNUT CASES, 65s. per Quarter extra. 
The Instrument becomes the Hirer’s Property at the Expiration of the above 








Payments. 
& 209, Recenr S 
LONDON . . . ve Meouniva faiet 
BRIGHTON . . 64, Wesr Srneer. 
DUBLIN... . 4,5 & 15, Wesrmonsianp Strezr, 


BELFAST . . «. Donscate Pracs. 



















Girls frequently leave school knowing little or no-' 
thing of the principles of music: The work before us 
will prevent any such lamentable failure. It is truly 
& e of instruction in the art of pianoforte playing. 
- Where the tuition is given at home, it will be 
found more useful still. trouble beyond superin- 
tendence is saved to the parent or governess; and a 
series of the best lessons and “pieces” is provided 
ready to hand, at less than a twentieth of the cost of 
N an ordinary half-year’s music.—‘ O:chestra,” Aug. 8. 


CRAMER’S 


EDUCATIONAL COURSE 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. | 


12 Parts, ONE SHILLING each; or Two Volumes, bound, 6s. each- 
Nos. Single Part. by Post for FOURTEEN Stamps. 


1. Cramer’s Celebrated Tutor, containing the 


Rudiments of Music, Rules on the Art of Fingering, Examples, Exercises, 
| aud Lessons in the Major and Minor Keys, witha Prelude to each Key. 


























2. Easy Exercises, Preludes, from cramer, sep. 
TINI, CZERNY, LOGIER, &c.; Sacred and Operatic Airs, &c. 


3. Little Fantasias, Preludes and Exercises from 


CLEMENTI, CRAMER, KALKBRENNER, &c., with Lessons for left hand. 


4. * Recreations” in Fantasia Form, selected 
from Secular and Sacred Works, and Short Exercises with Special Objects. 


5. Studies introductory to the Sixth Book. 
) 6. Selections from the Simpler Works of the Great 
Writers—HAYDN, MOZART, BEETHOVEN, and MENDELSSOBN. 


7. Celebrated Studies, by J. B. CRAMER, MO- 


SOHELES, BERTINI, CZERNY, and NOLLET. 


8. Cramer's Celebrated Studies (continued) ; 


Half Hours with MENDELSSOHN, STEIBELT, DUSSEK and CRAMER. 

9. Advanced Studies by ORAMER, HERZ, BERTINI, &. iq 

10. The Modern School: Fantasias, &c., from the 
most Popular Compositions of CHOPIN ,» THALBERG, and GOUNOD. 


11. Sacred Music,. by BACH, GLUCK, MOZART, MENDEL. 
SOHN, MEHUL, HAYDN, SPOHR, HANDEL, ROSSINI, & WALLAGR, 


12. Cramer's Celebrated Studies (continued). 


LY CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
LONDON, BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, BELFAST, 














~ CRAMER'S 


EDUCATIONAL COURSE 


FOR THE VOICE. 
In 12 Parts, ONE SHILLING each; or Two Volumes, 6s. each. 


Ros. 
1. Cramer’s Vocal Tutor, containing the Rudi- 


ments of Music, Instructions for the Cultivation of the Voice, with Exercises, 
Lessons, Solfeggi, Simple Songs in One and Two Parts. 


2. Exercises, Solfeggi, &c., Songs in. Two 


and Three Parts, with Illustrations from the Works of BENNETT, Ww. 
MAYNARD, CRESCENTINI, PAER and PELEGRINI. 


3. Hxercises, Solf feggt, Ec., carefully Selected from 
“the Works of ROSSINI, R I, SCHIRA, GARCIA; Part Songs, &o. &. 


4. Lessons on the Italian School of Singing, 


4 CRIVELLI, GARCIA, ROSSINI, RUBINI, SCHIRA, and other Italian 
; with Part-Songs by MACFARREN and other Composers. 


5. Exercises a and §& d Solfegg ggt by Rubim, Cr- 


VELLI, &c. ; GOUNOD, Hirsi SCHIRA, 
BALFE, WALLACE, MACFARREN, ud HATTO 


6. Duets, Trios, and Par Rowse, by cele- 
BRATED COMPOSERS. 
Parts 7 tro 12 ang 1n THE Press. 


Single Parts by Post for FOURTEEN STAMPS. 


CRAMERS VOCAL GEMS, 


In 24 Parts, price 6d. each; or Two Volumes, price 6s. each. 








_ No. 1.—16 English Songs. No, 13,—14 Irish Melodies, 
+ 2.—15 Christy Minstrels’ Songs. » 14.—6 Sacred Duets. 
+ Se tongs oy St asd Weel | nee Russell and Knight. 
” 4 —i an ° ” aap an 
» 5.—12 isa fey » 17.—12 Ballads + 
» 6—12 Old English Songs. » 18.—5 Songs by 
gy 7-—12 Songs by Schubert. » 19.—15 Christy Minstrels’ Songs. 
» 8—I15 Christy Minstrels’ Songs. » 20.—16 Scottish = 
9» 10. \—Hay ’s Canzonets (1st Set). ” 22.12 Italian Opera 
» 11. —Biapae! s Canzonets a Set). 99 28.19 Christy Minstrels the (he Bineland. 
sa » 12—16 Christy Minstrels’ Songs. » %4.—15 


Single Parte by Post on receipt of SEVEN Stamps. 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


LONDON: BRIGHTON: DUBLIN: BELFAST: 


Regent Street, W. / Westmoreland Donegall 
Street, B.0. ‘West Sireohy Street. Place. 
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** At the head of our popular literature."—Dustin Darty Express. 












IN THE JANUARY PART 


THE LEISURE HOUR: 
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A NEW TALE BY HESBA STRETTON, ? 
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DAVID LLOYD’S LAST WILL; 
Che Days of the Cotton Famine. 


WEEKLY, ld.; MONTHLY, 6d. 
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SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND PERIODICAL DEALERS. 
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“ This Magazine continues to improve, though at one time we : thought that to be ienpossible.” 
CLERICAL JOURNAL. 
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LEISURE “HOUR ANNOUNCEMENTS <-continued. 


THE | MAN IN POSSESSION | By ‘Mrs. 


f PROSSER, Althor of THE AWDRIES AND THEIR FRIENDS,”, etc 
[Zo follow “ David Lloyd's Last Will,” in Fuly.J 


BUSH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA; Bossy PEEL, 


, (THE ABORIGINAL—THE RIDE ‘ROUND THE Rox THe Nigur ArracK—A 
RIVER ADVENTURE—THE BLACK TROOPERS—ON THE TRAIL. 


“CURIOSITIES OF~ MUSSULMAN DIET. 


: By HERMANN VAMBERY, Author of ‘TRAVELS IN CENTRAL ASIA.” 


FROM NUBIA DOWN THE NILE. «By 


HOWARD HOPLEY, Author of ‘‘On THE NILE.” 


A WALK IN SOUTH DEVON. By the Rev. 
~ aan —_ Author of “THE REGULAR Swiss Rounp,” ‘ HOLIDAY 


‘COUNTRY STROLLS. By tne Author of 


**THE HARVEST OF A Quiet EYE.” 





AMERICAN SKETCHES. By An AMERICAN 


CONSUL. UNIveERsity Lire, ACADEMIES, SCHOOLS, TRAVELLING, ETC. 


POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF ADMIRAL 


FITZROY. 


NIGHT SKY OF THE SOUTHERN HEMI- 


SPHERE. A Series oF Four Cuarts. By EDWIN DUNKIN, rF.r...s., of 
the Royal Observatory, 


‘SOCIAL..SERMONS. By Rev. Harry JONEs. 
CURIOSITIES OF OLD LONDON. By Joun 


TIMBS. ~ 


PPP PPP PDPPODPP POP HPODOM 


GINGRRSEIES! By Re STUDENTS AT THE UNI- 


JVERSITIES. By Rev) F. ARNOLD, Author of *‘ Oxro&D ayb/1Ts CotLetes.” 


. a ‘6 fe « 





2 NOW: READY, 
SUITABLE AS(A}GIFT-BOOK FOR :RHE| SEASON, 


THE LEISURE HOUR VOLUME, FOR 1868; 


Consisting of 832 iapedel 8vo pages, with 238 Engvevings and Coloured Plates. 


! 98. cloth boards ; ‘8s. Gd. gilt ckt?a; 10s Walf calf. 
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“A universdl favourite.”—Western DatLy Makcurv. 








NEW ANNOUNCEMENTS 


OF THE 


SUNDAY AT HOME 


FOR THE YEAR 1869. 
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PRISON OF THE INQUISITION, CORDOVA. 








Author, of “THE AWDRIES| AND THEIR Frienps,”>‘‘ Many Veags Aco,” etc. 


RICHARD HUNNE: A TALE OF THE TIME OF HENRY VIII. 


By the Author of “THE OLD MANor Houst.” _ With Illustrations. 


WITHIN. SEA. WALLS; . ~ OR; } How THE DUTCH. WeN 


FREEDOM. « By‘ the late- Miss Watsire: 


THE PASTORATE OF THE REV. JOHN BARNET: 


A NEW ENGLAND STORY. Des Mrs.’ ROBBINS. 


| 
| QUALITY FOG'S LAST LEGACY. 3 sins. Posen, 
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SUNDAY AT HOME ANNOUNCEMENTS—continued. 


Ta le LISI 


THE SCRIPTURE GENEALOGIES AND MODERN 


ETHNOLOGY. By Professor RAWLINSON, Author of “THE FIvE Great 
MONARCHIES.” 


THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF ASIA: A Series of Papers 


by the Rev. Dr. TRISTRAM, F.R.s. With Fine Engravings by EDbwaARD WHyYMPER, 
from Original Photographs of A. Soopopa, Artist of the Royal Academy of Venice. 


THE LANGUAGE OF OUR LORD & HIS APOSTLES. 


By the Rev. Dr. RoBERTs. 


‘The proof that our Lord spoke in Greek has given me a new sensation in reading the Gospels, 
and the language of Christ to his apostles has acquired an intensity of meaning which even the con- 
stant recollection of the apostolic inspiration does not impart to it."—LETTER OF THE LATE Isaac 
TAYLOR. 


POPULAR INFIDELITY. By B. H. Cowper, late Editor 


of “* THE JOURNAL OF SACRED LITERATURE.” 


SCENES FROM CHURCH HISTORY. By Dr. Mertz 


D’ AUBIGNE. [/Wustrated. 


THE INQUISITION OF CORDOVA, and other Spanish 


Sketches. By the Rev. Dr. RULE, Author of “ History of the Inquisition.” 


THOUGHTS IN THE EVENING OF LIFE; from the 


Last Diary of a Scottish Lady. 


NATURAL HISTORY ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 


BIBLE. By the Rev. Dr. TRISTRAM, F.R.S. 


SERMONS ON THE LORD’S PRAYER. By the Rev. F. 


BouRDILLON. [With Illuminated Frontispiece. 


SUNDAYS AT OXFORD. By the Rev. F. ARNOLD. [/lustrated, 
SUNDAY SCENES AND SKETCHES: sunpay w 


BELGRAVIA—SUNDAY IN BETHNAL GREEN—SUNDAY IN THE CITY—SUNDAY IN 
THE THEATRE, ETC. 


PAGES FOR THE YOUNG:— STORIES, POETRY, BIBLE 


LAS OPD LI ST 


Monthly, Sixpence; Weekly, One Penny. 











NOW READY, 
SUITABLE AS A GIFT BOOK FOR THE SEASON, 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME VOLUME For 1868: 


Consisting of 832 Imperial 8vo pages, with 149 Engravings and Coloured Plates, 
75. cloth boards ; 8s. 6d. gilt extra ; 108. half calf. 























Scottish Widows Fund 


Life Assurance Society 
FOUNDED A.D. 1815 


HEAD OFFICE, No. 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
London, 4 RoyAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, CORNHILL. 
Dublin, 9 LOWER SACKVILLE STREET. Belfast, 17 HIGH STREET. 
Glasgow, 141 BUCHANAN STREET. Leeds, 18 East PARADE. 
Manchester, 39 Cross ST., KinG St. Dundee, 53 REFORM STREET. 
Liverpool, 14 WATER STREET. : Birmingham, 39A NEw STREET. 
Norwich, 48 Sr. Gites’ CHURCH PLAIN. 
And Agencies in the other principal Cities and Towns in the United Kingdom. 





General Financial Results. 
Claims Paid exceed. . : r £6,000,000 
Invested Funds exceed : ; ‘ 4,640,000 
Annual Revenue exceeds ‘i ‘ 5 600,000 


Persons intending to insure their Lives 


Should view the transaction as an investment involving to themselves the 
important question of Security and Profit, and should rest satisfied with 
nothing less than complete evidence on both these heads. 


They should specially observe 
(1) That a statement of Funds in hand, without a corresponding state- 
ment of Liabilities, can give no proper idea of the financial stability of an 
office. (2) That the publication of a few cases of large Bonuses accruing 
under exceptional circumstances can only misrepresent the general results 
of the past, and must produce a misleading impression of the prospects 
of the future. (3) That to present cheap rates of Premium alone as a 
determining inducement to the public is to overlook the primary condi- 
tions of both Security and Profit. This Society meets the growing demand 
for information from all monetary institutions by the most unreserved 
publication of its financial position and results, On these it 


Claims the Confidence of the Public 


(1.) As regards Security.—The Society’s Prospectus contains a Balance-Sheet, 
showing in detail the Funds and the Securities in which they are invested, 
as well as the Values of the Liabilities, and the specific data by which 
these values were ascertained. 

(2.) As regards Profit._The Prospectus contains Tables of the Bonuses de- 
clared on Policies of a// durations since the Society was founded. And 

(3.) In addition, the Prospectus contains a Table of Surrender Values and 
other financial information most important to parties contemplating Life 
Assurance, which, it is believed, has never been published by any 
other Life Assurance Institution. 
































Scottish Givows’ Fund Life Assurance Society. 





—. 


Pecuniary Advantage of the Mutual System. 


Under the Mutual System, as conducted in the SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND, 
the whole Profits realised are divided among the Policyholders alone, and are 
not participated in by Shareholders as in Proprietary Life Offices. With the 
view of conveying a definite idea to the public of the actual value of the Society’s 
Mutual System, the following illustration is given of its actual money worth to 
its own Policyholders. t will be seen by reference to the Balance-sheet, 
published in the Society’s Prospectus, that the Profits realised during the seven 
years ending 31st December 1866, amounted to no less than £834,183: 10: 1. 
Had the Society been a Proprietary Company, from a tenth to a third—more 
probably a fifth—of this large sum woulu have been paid away to Shareholders. 
Under the Proprietary system therefore, 


THE LOSS 
to its Policyholders would have been, 
Allowing one-tenth of the Profits to Shareholders . £83,418 
Allowing one-fifth (the most usual dss ce ‘ + 166,836 
Allowing one-fourth. . : . ; - 208,546 
Allowing one-third F ‘ ; ; ; ; . 278,061 


Such being the amounts, under different views, saved to Policyholders 
merely by the Mutual system during the comparatively short period of seven 
years, it is evident that during an average lifetime the saving must in the 
aggregate, amount to an enormous sum. 


Consequently, even when the Profit earned is as great in a Proprietary Com- 
pany as in a Mutual Office, the Mutual /nstitution is the one which must be the 
more profitable to the Assured. 

ANNUAL PREMIUMS 


FoR THE ASSURANCE OF £100 AT DEATH, WITH PROFITS, 






































Age.| Premiums. Age.| Premiums. Age. Premiums. Age. | Premiums. | Age.| Premiums. 
21 [£2 3 1 || 29 [£2 10 8 | 37 [43 1 | 45 £3 16 4 | 53 /lf5 3 6 
22); 2 311 | 30} 211 9 | 38) 3 3 0 | 46) 318 7 P54) 5 8 5 
2}; 24 9 | 81} 21201 | 39134 6147) 4 1 4 | 55] 5 13 8 
24); 2 5 7 |} 82) 214 2 | 40) 3 6 3} 48] 4 3 7 *| 56] 5 19 3 
25] 2 6 6 | 33 215 5 | 41] 3 8 2 4 49] 4 O11 | 57) 6 5 4 
6 i:2 7 6 34 | 216 9 } 42 310 © | 50} 410 7 || 58] 611 10 
27; 2 8 6 |) 3} 218 2 | 43 | 312 0 || 51| 414 8 |} 59] 618 4 
28/29 7 | 86 | 219 9 || 44) 314 1 1 52) 418 11 | 60] 7 4 9 

















Policies dated on or before 3lst December 


will rank for Six Years’ Bonuses at next Division of Profits, or 
one Year's Bonus more than Policics of later date. 


Forms of Proposal and all necessary SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manayer. 


information may be had, free of = oe 
charge, on application. J. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 





























| THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 





N OR TON’S 
CAMOMILE PILLS 


Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
Remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all 
the diseases to which’ we are subject, being a medicine so 
uniformly grateful and beneficial, that it is with justice 
called the “ Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” 
“Norton's Pills” act as a powerful tonic and gentle 
aperient ; are mild in their operation, safe under any 
circumstances, and thousands of persons can now bear 
testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use, as 
they have been a never-failing Family Friend for upwards 
of 30 years. Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. 
each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 


CAUTION. 
Be sure to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be 


persuaded to purchase an imitation. 








A CLEAR COMPLEXION: 


GODFREY’S 
EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and 
Preserving the Skin, and giving it a blooming and charming appear- 
ance. It will completely remove ‘I'an, Sunburn, Redness, etc., and 
by its Balsamic and Healing Qualities, render the Skin soft, pliable, 
and free from dryness, etc.; clears it from every humour, pimple, 
or eruption, and by continuing its use only a short time, the Skin 
will become and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion per- 
fectly clear and beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 

















